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oMaazel 


Pianist 
Who, Following European Triumphs, Will Begin a Series of New York Recitals in November 





MUSICAL COURIER 














EARLE HUMMEL AND STAN- 
LEY HUMMEL 

violinist and piamst respectively, who 
are to give a joint recital at Town 
Hall, New York, on May 6. These 
talented young brothers, whose com- 
bined age is only forty-two, have made 
many successful appearances, m re- 
cital, concert and on the radio, and 
have been termed by the press “accom- 
plished performers,” and “players 
gifted with musical temperament to a 
notable extent, showing fine tone, ad- 
mirable technic and imagination.” At 
their New York recital they plan to 
present the Faure sonata in A major 
for piano and violin. Earle also will 
play a Bruch violin concerto and a 
group of numbers by Suk, De Falla 
and Paganini, while Stanley will be 
heard in compositions for piano alone, 
by Handel, Palmgren, Behrend, Mos 
kowski and Schubert. 
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LOUISE BAVE, 
soprano, known as “the nightingale of the air,” has been 
broadcasting with the Major Bowes Capitol Family for 
a period of thirty-eight weeks and is still continuing. 
Miss Bavé has received letters from all over the 
United States, Canada, and South America expressing 
appreciation of her artistic singing. 
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KATHERINE IVES, 
FRANKLIN CANNON, concert pianist who is under the exclusive management 
of Paul Berthoud. Miss Ives has been playing suc- 
cessfully before the public for several seasons and has 
won excellent commendations from the press and public 
alike. 


American pianist, who will conduct an wmtensive sir 

weeks’ course for teachers and advanced students of the 

piano at Smith College, Northampton, Mass., from 
June 24 to August 2. 


JESSE L. 

DRENNEN, JR., 
of Birmingham, Ala., 
who has an unsualiy 
good voice and pleas- 
ing manner of singing. 
He is fourteen years 
old and a pupil of the 

Paul Hayne Jumor 
High School, a musi- 
cal product entirely of 
the Birmingham public 

schools. He was a 
charter member of the 
boys’ choir of the old 

First Presbyterian ’ 
er a ee AY MR. AND MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, 
we Bs ae 0 a med sailing aboard the Presidente Wilson, Mrs. Sanders, 
in numbers of school a hs ape onge neoagare of a ee 

ays » has TLE COR ro; - cAaDpTEer msband Spend the spring ana summer on the Con- 
an. gh gh Seem THE GORDON STRIN G al ARTE1 tinent, with a long stay in Italy. 

Left to right: Jacques Gordon, first violin; Richard 


ham’s radio stations, WAP | gRC has been 7 ; ; - : 
age ge tions, WAPI and Vi BR( : and ha bee Wagner, cello; Clarence Evans, viola, and Walter 
especially complimented upon his excellent diction and . Niches: eeaik’ akin 
clear enunciation. chcock, second wiolin. 


A ROEDER — NEWSTEAD 
- vonDOENHOFF GROUP, 
photographed at the Great Bar- 
rington (Berkshires) School, 
where Carl M. Roeder has a 
summer music session, July 1— 
August 14. Left to right: 
Robert vonDoenhoff, Mrs. von- 
Doenhof, Carl M. Roeder, 
Katherine Bacon (Mrs. New- 
stead), Mrs. Roeder. Arthur 
Newstead, Albert vonDoenhoff, 
Joan Newstead, Helen von- 
Doenhoff and Carl vonDoenhof. 
THE KEDROFF QUARTET, 
pictured while receiving the blessing of Bishop Alexy of San Francisco, after 
they had sung to an audience that thronged to the San Francisco Russian 
Church to hear this celebrated quartet sing. 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Seeured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Carnegie Hall, New York 
Telephone: 2634 Circle 





DUVAL STUDIOS, Inc. 
NEW YORK PARIS 


H. DUVAL 
ACHING IN _NEW YORK 
07 ERA CONCER 


7 Carnegi 
701 cisele fs i 


MILAN 


NOW _T 
VOICE 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





HENRIETTE | MICHELSON 
Member of Facul be ine cohen of Musical Art, 
in Europe, is 


a ter § urn 
ResuMING iise Paivate CLasszes 
New Yorx 


I 
Address: San Reme, Central Pk. W. & 74th St. 
Endicott 6700 : 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER .! SINGING 
29 West pet me. York City. Tel. Plaza 2690 


19th St., New York City. 
Tel. Stuyvesant 5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 
VioLin1st—Conpuctorn—TEACHER 
Member of American ows fe a uartet, Available 
for Concerts. oe a — ‘Foundation 
n rel 
1769 Eastburn on Pte, Weusleion 7068, N. Y. C. 





MICHEL SCIAPIRO 
InsTRUCTION Soto VIOLINIST 
Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
108 West 75th Street, New York City 
Telephone 9002 Trafalgar 





ADOLPH WEISS 
Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and 
Composition 


Pupil of 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 


t the Berke Acsteny 1925-27 
11 West ootn &., : Susquehanna 





CARL M. RCEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Residence: 425 West 160th St., New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPEctaList 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn. 2634 





PURDON ROBINSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE AND SINGING 
Co-worker wih Dr. 4. Holbrook Curtis for 
Author of “Song Secreta,” “The Importance of 
0s: 
James “Hune er aha “Mr. Robinson’s words are 
golden. 
SPECIAL. Ranger ig 2 my Promin Lym a 
ro “7, rominent Si 
245 West 75th St., N. ‘Trafalgar 3651 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opers House Bids... 1425 Broadway, N. 


ae Avenue, Newark, N. 
2634 and Humboldt 1429 








CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetitzky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 
New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 


25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





FRANCIS MOORE 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
212 West 59th St., New York City 
572 Manor Lane, Pelham Manor, N. Y. 





MRS. VALLEDA Lo mgr yew HAIG 
Authorized Teacher of 
METHODE YERSIN 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


39 W. 70th Street 
Tel. 


French 
: Endicott 5407 French ‘Diction for Singers 





MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 
Vv ORA 
Formerly Leading Soprano Metropolitan 


Asters on Voice PLAciInG 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 311 bes 85th St. New York 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marronniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





KATHERINE BELLAMANN 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone Circle 9873 


Studio: 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 
Mozart Festivat 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 


Studio: 58 West 55th Street, New York 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - - - New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 
TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 
Telephone: Columbus 1370 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Teaching Season 1928-29 in Los Angeles, Cal. 
Address: 620 South Gramercy Place, Los Angeles 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





FRANKLIN CANNON 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


Stupio: 205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone: Circle 5420 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 
Directors: 

Jessiz B. Gisszs and Marcaret Horxins 
Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 

Pa, in full possession of my method of 


ng, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
rancesco Lamperti. 


eae Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 





NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 


Mrs. William Nelsioon. Pianist 


wien = A. G. O. 
RECIT MUSiCAtES~ CONCERTS 
a. S wee Piano, Oe Theory 
Street York City 


Inst 
225 West 99th 





MME. EMMA RODERICK 
Has Resumen ogee in Sincine at Her 
172 me. - Road, Scarsdale, New York 


7 Th, 
elephone Scarsdale 1178 





MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 


105 West 72nd St., New York City 
Teleph S bh 3307 


Studio: 








CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, areveron VIOLINIST 
NSTRUCTO 
Pe, Kriens S ool Club 
First American School for Geobeste Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 





MME. ALIDA WAINWRIGHT- 
BASSI 


ron Soprano with petnod Bel Canty 


oice | 
Five ience, Milano 
_GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 

Special perfecting courses for advanced pupils 

wishing to debut in Europe 

rms reasonable 
Studie: Hotel Thorndyke, 208 ma S6th St. 
New York. Circle 212i 
For a@ limited time voice trial ‘oes of charge 
Appointment by letter only 





F. W. Ruesserc, A.A.G.O. 
Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Paperitz, Leipzig. N. Y. School of Music & Arts, 
310 West 92nd St., Tel. Schuyler 4140 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 
Tel. Audubon 1140 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 


ee in Sight 
Formerly Teacher for oe Sete ey 
er of Readers.” No instrument 


classes and mye ne ue 
Chickering Hall, 10 East 34th St. 


Residence Phone: saaat Rockville Center 


“A 





CARL FIQUE 
Piano 


KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQU& MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





EDOARDO PETRI 


Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Endorsed by world famous singers and 

educators 
1425 Broadway 
Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


Studio: New York 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 
Also Classes for Children 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32, (Metro- 
politan Opera House Bidg.), N. Y., 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 


Voca. oneal 0 vary tS emma 
Piano Students Acce 
afte 1 78th St., New Yori ad 








THE ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
INSTITUTE 
OF senso CLASS INSTRUCTION 
Graduat hi in New York Schools 
ermal class” every month. 


August Class at Norfleet Trio Camp, 
Peterborough, N. H. 
65 West 56th Street, New York 





Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


litan a House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
ork. hones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 


Metr 
New 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
Vocat AnD Piano Instavuction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, Style 
and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Srupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: 4119-2634 Penn. 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 


Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 


Phone: Chelsea 9204 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
471 West End Avenue 8 


: $ New York 
Phone: Endicott 7449 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 


WEIL SER, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
DIA LYPKOVSKA 


132 West son Street 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 


ALICE 


New York City 
Louise Carroll, Secy. 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 


Master of Calvar 
VOICE PROD 
61 nema, Park—North 
elephone: ane 1717 


Choir 
CTION 
New York 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 250 West 104 St., Apt. 44, New York 
Phone Academy 540 
n Summit, N. J., | 


Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


235 West 7ist Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 8345 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 
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BYRNE ACADEMY OF SINGING 


Tel: Carnot 59—49 


OF PARIS 


63—Rue Jouffroy 


FOR OPERA, ORATORIO and CONCERT 
Director JOHN FRANCIS BYRNE with a COMPLETE STAFF OF EMINENT INSTRUCTORS 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


The Byrne Academy Has Formed An Opera Company—Assisted by Artists of The Opera and The Opera Comique Under The Direction of Celebrated Conductors—For The 
Purpose of Giving Americans Their Debuts Under The Best Possible Conditions. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 








Pupil of and recommended 
by JEAN de RESZKE 











Fiftieth Season 


All branches of music leading to Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. 
instruction may enter at any time during season including summer months. 
Announcing the Engagement of 


NEW. YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


incorporated 1 
Under the’ University of the “State vot New York 
CARL HEIN Directors UGUST FRAEMCKE 
Students for individual 


KARL JORN 


Formerly leading tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Catalogue on Application. Address Dept. A 








1430 Kimball Bidg. 


GIRVIN INSTITUTE OF MUSIC AND ALLIED ARTS 


RAMON B. GIRVIN, Pres. 
CHICAGO’S NEW SCHOOL 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
Catalogues cheerfully mailed on request 
“The Quality of Its Faculty Reflects the Standard of the School” 
A. J. WESTRATE, Mgr. 


Phone Wabash 2293 








Ghe Clebeland Justitute of (usic 


JUNE 24 — ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL — AUGUST 2 


Private lessons and individual work in all departments. Master classes in Piano, 
Violin, Voice, Cello. Public School Music. Summer Normal Course. Daily 
Opera and Repertory classes. Regular Faculty in attendance. 
Write for catalogue giving courses, fees and dormitory rates 
MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 


2827 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 














1929 


1892 ESTABLISHED 1857 


ITHACA 
Conservatory of Music 
a... 


FALL TERM 
Now in Session 








PEABODY 








CONSERVATORY 


OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory 
in the Country Circulars Mailed 


GRANBERRY 


PIANO SCHOOL 
ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 


Practical Training Course for Teachers. 
Boox.iets—149 East 61st Street, New Yore 























1865 


OBERLIN 


Conservatory of Music 
All courses lead to degree 
Limited enrollment Dormitories 
Complete teaching end —— equipment 
For Catalogue Ad 
F. H. Shew, Director, Oberlin, Ohio 


MARIO CORTI 


VIOLINIST 


Professor at Royal Conservatory of 
Santa Cecilia in Rome 
Personal Address: 27 Attilio Regolo, 








Roma 








“iy: ROBERT BRAUN 


Director 
FACULTY OF FIFTY 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Maintained by the University Musical Society 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Eart V. Moore, Musical Director 
Catalog and special information from Charles A. Sink, President 


c 
mus Pottsville, Pa. 











FRANKLYN CARNAHAN SCHOOL 
MUSIC AND EXPRESSION 


FRANKLYN CARNAHAN, (Director )—Pianist 
oe 15333 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Ruth Richardson Cello Sight Singing 
Maxine Loehr Michael Arnstein race L. Frauen- 
Beatrice Kline Voice thal 
Violin & Viola Grace Toy David- Harmony 
Erik Kah!son son Lois Cheney 
Edythe Louise Pratt 


Dramatic Art 
Ida E. Caldwell 
Howard von Har- 
denburg 
Band & Orchestra 
Department 
Milton G. Niergarth 











Founded 1867 


Degrees, 


BERTHA BAUR, President and Director 
Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager 





incinnati Conservatory « «Music 


AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
Over three score years in the front rank of American Music Schools 


Piano, Voice, Organ and all Orchestral Instruments, 
Composition, Public School Music (accredited), Languages, 
Drama and Dancing 
Diplomas and Certificates granted 
ideal Dormitories on ten-acre campus 


INCORPORATED 


Opera, Orchestra, Theory, 


Highland Ave., Burnet Ave. & Oak S&t., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 














AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 


Eminent Faculty of 120 


Catalogue Mailed Free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President 
Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 


Kimspatt Hawi, Cuicaco, IL. 








Modern equipment. Five pipe-organs. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-Year courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, ’Cello, Composition, and Public School Music 

Leading to the degree Bachelor of 
Dormitory for women music students. 
For bulletin address Dean H. L. BUTLER, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


usic 
Reasonable tuition rates 














PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 


COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 
133rd Street and Convent Avenue, New York 


AUTUMN, 


JUSTINE WARD METHOD OF TEACHING MUSIC 

ACCOMPANIMENT 

CHOIR CONDUCTING AND LITURGICAL SINGING 
Address The Secretary, Catneprat 1334 


GREGORIAN CHANT AND GREGORIAN 


WINTER AND SPRING SESSION 


Theory of Music, am oo sight 
reading, melody wri oe 
oo I, phe “ the Ward 


yer in Vocal Production, Organ, 
Violin, Piano, Privately or class 





LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A DEPARTMENT OF LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 


Appleton, Wisconsin 











BLANCHE MARCHESI 


ACADEMY OF SINGING 

Private and Class Lessons 
Personal Tuition 

202 Rue de Courcelles 

pply Secretary Above Address 


Paries 

















INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


OF THE 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


120 Claremont Avenue New York City 
FRANK DAMROSCH,Dean—A school for serious 
students. All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 

SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT — All talented advanced 
violin students will come under the persona] observation 
and instruction of 


Prof. LEOPOLD AUER 








(FRANK) 


Composer-Planist 
Voice Buliding 


(ERNESTO), 


La FORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Concert Pianist and ag Seeeeaeing In 


interpretation and Technique 





STUDIO: 





14 WEST 68th ST.. NEW YORK 
Monthly Recitals in Aeolian Hall. 


PHONE TRAFALGAR 8993 











EFSON 


Juurus Lzerson, Director, Head of Piano Department 


CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC 
1524 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


For Information Apply to Secretary 


PASQUALE AMATO 


Head of Vocal Department 


ISRAEL SIEKIERKA 


Head of Violin Department 


EDNA PHILLIPS 


Harp Department 
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; TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
corrects and rebuilds 
: voices under 
E GUARANTEE 
STUDIOS 


106 Central Park West 
New York Telephone: Endicott 5654 


Voice trials by 
appointment only 


MARGOLIS ati 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 





M 
L 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL JVeesi music 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 
Limited Number of Pupils 
Studio: 205 West 107th St., N. Y. 
Tel.: Academy 0687 
Seen by appointment only 


M. ZIOLKOWSKI 


Polish Pianist-Composer : 
509 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Tel. 4995 Kildare 




















. 851-52 CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. C. 
Tel.: Circle 1 
Vocal 


®KYZER Instruction 


Home Tel: Havemeyer 4027 


SHANE 


Hl SOPRANO 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


— Hi Mann School for Boys 
Dice re bith Street, N. Tel. Circle 4780 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMP ANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


ANTON BILOTTI 


CONCERT PIANIST 
AT PRESENT TOURING EUROPE 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘ni: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chica 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


‘DILLING 


HARPIST 


Haen: & Jones Studio: 25 W. 51 &., 
Mat ei teil, Neq York N.Y. Tel. Circle 1617 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Masical Director 


Care Judson Radio Program 
Corporation 
1618 Steinway Hall, New York 
Telephone: Circle 7270 


s WARFORD 
: SEKTBERG 


4 West oh St., New York City 
el. Penn. 4897 


SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


HARRY CUMPSON 


Pianist 
Management: Richard Copley 
10 East 43rd Street New York 





Concert, Oratorie, Opera 
Tel. Rhinelander 1750 


Mgt. Walter Anderson, Ine. 
2 Cirele 


























TRAGHER 
SINGING 





a 


ACCOM. 
PANIST 














MUSICAL 


James Levey 


Former Leader 


London String Quartet 


VIOLIN AND CHAMBER 
MUSIC CLASSES 


203 W. 8ist St., New York 
Susquehanna 8800 


ARTURO DE FILIPP| 


Tenor—Cincinnati Opera Co. 
Mgt. Norbert Salter, 119 W. 57th St., New York 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N. J. 


ELEANOR CUMINGS 


PIANIST — ACCOMPANIST — TEACHER 
ramatan Parkways Apts. 
Westchester County, New York 
Tel. Bronxville 0288 


BLEAKLEY 


SOPRANO 
Address: 134 W. 73rd Street, New York 
Telephone: 2589 Susquehanna 


ARVID SAMUELSON 


PIANIST 











Bronxville, 








Studio 522 
Steinway Hall, New York 


Circle 0116 
‘Telephene { Cath. 1560 


COURIER 


CARL FLESCH 


Kaiser Wilhelmstr. 23, Baden-Baden 
OCTOBER-MARCH 
Berlin—Staatl, Hochschule fiir Musik 


MME. GITA GLAZE 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address 119 West 80th St., New York 
Phone 0634 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 
EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 
fl d as s Voice Builder, Voiee 
Repair and Cane, 4 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Diction. Teacher of jade 


Lawrence many Cen successful singers. 
Hotel Metropole, Obie. 


THE MARGARET E, MacCONACHIE 


TUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice aod Plano Brownsville, Texas 
Miss [_ Se is now in Europe 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
Formal and Informal Music 
140 East 34th Street New York City 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN] » 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
608 Fime Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 























WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence; 319 West 95th St., N. Y. Phone; 10021 River 





“ Spring Is Here” “Joyous Youth” “Bubbles” 
and Other Songs by 
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Chicago Opera School 
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SONG WRITER 
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KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
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OLGA YON TURK-ROHN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO VOICE PEDAGOG 
14th Floor, Kimball Hall, Chicago, III. 
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VIOLIN STUDIO 
314 West 94th St., N. Y. Tal.: 2067 Riverside 
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IN AMERICA 1928-1929 
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Henry HowenHHUSS 


Joint Recitals 
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Louise St. John | WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Musie 
509 S. Wabash Ave.. Chicago 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Oraterie 


Associated with Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New York City 


PAUL SAVAGE 


VOICE 
516 Steinway Hall 








New York 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist get Poa Brick Church, Temple 
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PUPILS ACCEPTED 
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* HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR 
169 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Teacher 
Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
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RUTH J. KENNARD 


TEACHER PIANO-HARMONY 
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“Miss Melrose comes out of the West with a tone which 
is vigorous, not to say thundering.”—N. Y. World. 


FRANCES SEBEL 
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Studio: 
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SAMOILOFF 
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and Studios 


309 West 85th Street 
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Telephone: Academy 0573 
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TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Near 73rd St.), New York. Tel. 1547 Endicott 
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Management: Harriet Stee! Pickerneli 
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ARCHIBALD 


SESSION 


616 Steinway Hall, 
Phone: Circle 5: 


FAY FOSTER 
Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 
specialties 


Address—15 West Iith St., N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


Concert 
Accompanist 
—Coacen 


Wednesdays 
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Chicago 


G. RESCHIGLIAN 


OPERA AND CONCERT TENOR 
Soloist—St. Vincent Ferrer, N. Y, 


Voeal Studio-202 W.79 St, N.Y.C. Tel. Endicott 8427 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


VOICE BUILDING 
REPERTOIRE COACHING 
Address: 301 Clinton Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Telephones: Waverly 4200 and Terrace 8915 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, til. 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 West 70th Street, New York 
Susquehanna 1980 

MME. 


ittin CROX TON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Croxton Management, Hotel 
Hamilton, West 73d Street, 
New York City 


DANIELL 


VOICB BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Telephone Monument 0777. 


David Earle 


PIANIST 
Studio: Musical Art Bidg., St. Lewis, Me. 
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TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL IN ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest In opera 


Apply to President for all Information 
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ACC PANIST 
3636—79th Street, Jackson Hel 
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MME. JEANNETTE CAZEAUX 
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Specialist in teaching singers the difficult art of 
French songs and their perfect vocal rendition. 
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MR.& MRS. SASCHA | FASTOFSKY 


Bank M4 <n “So “Ty as & 
Tel. Belle Harbor 4620 
253 Amherst Ave., Jamaica, N. ¥.—Tel. Republic 5156 


Miriam Franken 


OPERA SINGER 
Lyric Soprano 
346 West 7ist Serect, New York. Susquehanna 9541 


“ SCHNEIDER-STAACK 


R CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


509 Steinway Hall, New A. gh 
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Professor 


ISSAY BARMAS 


“Teacher of Many Famous Violinists” 
Brandenburgische Strasse 20, Berlin- Wilmersdorf 
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Modern Music 
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Special Musie Last Sunday Evening Each Month. 

Also, April 28, Mark And * “Galilee,” Com- 
poser Conducting; April 30, Firmin Swinnen, 

Organist, with Asbury Park Apollo Club. 


BINSBERG 


BARITONE 
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LEO BRAUN 
STUDIOS 64-65 
Metropolitan Opera House 


CONDUCTOR 
BRAHMS CLUB 


Pennsylvania 
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113 West STth &t., 
New York City 


FRANCES MANN :: 


PIANIST 


Steinway Hall 
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EMINENT VIOLINIST AND 
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(Pupil of Wilthelmj and Glazounow) 
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fi Y; ou can’t buy better— 
why pay more? 


ENTURY gives you the world’s best music 

beautifully printed on the best paper! 
more can sheet music be! 
Positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in 
Canada), all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 
Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 
free on request. 


dealer. 


Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 
cause they know it is all that good music can be at 
half the price or less; and they know 

parents appreciate the saving. 
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SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
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CATHERINE DE VOGEL 
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302 West Sist St., N. Y. Tel. 2796 Trafalgar 
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SOPRANO 
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EXPONENT OF PROF. AUER METHOD 
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ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIO—DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 
PIANO DEPT. PERSONALLY CONDUCTED BY MR. TER-OGANOV 
131 West 12nd Street, N. Y. C. Tel. Susquehanna 6820 


JAMES HAUPT 
TENOR 
Mgt.: Judson Radio Program Corp. 


113 West 57th Street New York 


LEILA HEARNE CANNES 


ACCOMPANIST — TEACHER — PIANIST 
President: Women’s Philharmonic Society 
502 West 143rd Street, New York City. Tel. Audubon 1186 


CARL FRIBERG 


BARITONE 

Interpreter of Songs 

122 W. 84th St., New York. Tel: 
Victor Record Sin, 


D BIDEAU NORMELLI 


CONCERT SOPRANO 
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SOPRANO 
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Two Successful Opera Premieres in Hambur3 


Dresden Hears First Performance of Fine New Choral Work—Frida Leider Scores as Briinnhilde 
in Berlin 


3ERLIN.—Two successful one-act operas, Belsazar and 
Lebenslichter, by the young Viennese composer, Hans E. 
Pero, have just had their premieres in Hamburg. They 
treat two widely differing subjects. The first is based on 
the Biblical episode of Belshazzar, to which a little theatri- 
cal spice has been added in the form of Rahel, beloved of 
both Belshazzar and the prophet, Daniel. The second opera, 
Lebenslichter, is an allegorical tale in which Death is por- 
trayed as a human figure, avaricious and accessible to bribes, 
but rather dull witted, so that Love is able to circumvent 
him. Pero’s music is eclectic and without a style of its 
own, but skillfully written and with a sure instinct for 
dramatic effectiveness. Belsazar was the far more suc- 
cessful opera and apparently made considerable impression 
on the audience though the critics raised weighty objections 
against it. 

A Fine New CHoraLt Work 

A very flattering success was accorded Dr. James Simon's 
new work, Hymn to Life, at its recent premiere in Dresden. 
The music is written for a six part chorus and orchestra on 
a poem by Nietzsche’s friend, Andrea Lou Salome. Dr. 
Simon is well known in Berlin as a versatile musician of 
culture and skill. In this latest work the conciseness of 
form and the mastery of choral and orchestral writing as 
well as the musical content make it a very valuable addition 
to modern choral literature. The press was unanimous in 
its praise of the score and of the excellent performance in 
the Gewerbehaus. It seemed the irony of fate that Eduard 
Morike, who had accepted and rehearsed this Hymn to 
Life, died a few days after the first performance, which, 
owing to his illness, had to be conducted by Kurt Striegler, 
of the Dresden State Opera. 

Lortzinc’s AMAZING PoPULARITY 

An interesting and successful revival of Lortzing’s Der 
Wildschiitz, at the Municipal Opera, in Berlin, gives rise 
to reflections on this composer’s strange longevity in German 
opera houses, a longevity which can be explained only by 
the peculiarly German character of the music. Here is a 
very modest and decidedly second-rate musician whose works 
have never been popular in foreign countries, but of whose 
operas at least four have been regularly produced in all 
German musical theaters for the last eighty years. None 
of them is in any way sensational, yet they have outlived 
generations of composers who were considered remarkable 
in their time. 

Weber and Marschner are typically German, and stand 
on a higher musical plane. Yet Lortzing has beaten them 
both in lasting power, for his theatrical workmanship is 
superior. However faded his sentimental humor and _ his 
bourgeois manner may sometimes appear, he still has a way 
of pleasing not only the simple-minded crowd, but even 
cultured musicians of fastidious tastes. What a charming 
mixture of naive, popuiar ideas and admirable craftsman- 
ship, what amiable humor and picturesque rustic quaintness, 
what a genuine ring in his melodic accents! Der Wild- 
schtitz is his masterpiece in musical comedy and has a most 
exhilarating effect, if well done, even in these days of acrid 
parody a la Stravinsky, Krenek and Weill. Under Dr. 
Stiedry’s excellent leadership the performance had a real 
swing. Of the singers, the bass-buffo, Eduard Kandl, one 
of the most gifted comic singers of the German stage, must 
be singled out for his irresistible humor in the part of the 
village schoolmaster. 

New SCENERY FOR SIEGFRIED 

At rather long intervals the State Opera has been bringing 
out the four parts of Wagner’s Nibelungen Ring with new 
scenery adapted to the technical capacities of the recently 
modernized stage. About eight months after Rheingold and 
three months after Walkiire, the third opera of the cycle, 
Siegfried, has now been produced. The setting, by Emil 


Pirchan, varied little from tradition in the first two acts. 
But in the last act the appearance of Erda was a novel fea- 
ture. She seemed to be a part of a huge mountain whose 
rocks were partly formed by the folds of her dress. But 
it was in the last scene that the new machinery was most 
effectively applied, Erda’s scenery being made to sink into 
the earth and Briinnhilde’s rock at the same time becoming 
visible at the top of the stage. 

Fritz Soot, in the title role, was altogether remarkable 
for his energy, endurance and abilities as an actor, while 
Frida Leider, just back from the Chicago Civic Opera, 
gave an admirable performance of Briinnhilde. There is 
no sign of fatigue in her magnificent singing, which now 
seems to have achieved an apex of beautiful diction, flexi- 
bility and ease. Kleiber conducted splendidly, bringing out 
the important musical episodes with fine effect. Dr. Hoerth’s 
mise-en-scene was distinguished for its clearness and appear- 
ance of naturalness. Huco LEICHTENTRITT. 

IssAy BarMAs Pupits IN NorarLe VIOLIN RECITAL 

Berlin, February 17.—Thirty-six violin pupils of Prof. 
Issay Barmas, himself one of the most renowned pupils of 
Josef Joachim, were introduced in a joint concert at the 
Schwechten Saal on February 17. 

After a brilliant career as a concert artist Prof. Barmas 
settled down as a teacher in Berlin, and quickly rose to an 
exalted position in that sphere of activity. He is the author 
of a number of important works on violin-study. His ex- 
traordinary success as a teacher was evidenced by what was 
shown by his artist-pupils at this concert. 

Mica Barmas opened with the E major concerto of Bach; 
Walter Tietze followed with two movements from Bruch’s 
G minor concerto; Vilma Fekete, a young American, played 
two pieces by Smetana, Aus der Heimat; Hermann Korner 
gave Max Reger’s unaccompanied sonata; Maria Murzilli 
performed the first movement of the second concerto of 
Bruch and Editha Krengel concluded the solo numbers 
with an Adagio elegiaque and the D major Polonaise by 
Wieniawski. One and all the soloists demonstrated that 
they are well within the artist class. Technical mastery, 
notable tone production, a thorough understanding and ap- 
preciation of the musical import of the works performed 
characterized their playing. 

Bach’s double concerto in D minor, played by thirty stu- 
dents, of both sexes, made a worthy climax to an unusual 
concert. The tone volume and quality, the precision of 
attack and perfect clarity of execution were little short of 
remarkable, drawing forth tumultous applause from the 
delighted listeners and enthusiastic praise from the leading 
critics of Berlin. M 


Samuel Thewman Leaves Metropolitan 


Stage Director Samuel Thewman will retire from the 
Metropolitan Opera at the end of this season after nine 
years’ service. He intends to devote himself entirely to 
musical composition having alre ady begun work on an opera 
and a new oratorio. He is not without experience, as his 
opera, Klein Hannes, has been given in Central Europe in 
many theaters and an oratorio, Der Abend (words by 
Schiller) for two female soloists, temale chorus, and cham- 
ber orchestra, was sung by the Friends of Music directed 
by himself seven years ago. 

Mr. Thewman is a native of Vienna, a naturalized Amer- 
ican and still in his forties. He was graduated from Vienna 
Conservatory, specializing in song writing, orchestral com- 
position, and piano. He won several prizes which were 
awarded to him by Johannes Brahms as whose private secre- 
tary he served several years. During his connection with 
the Metropolitan Opera Companes Mr. Thewman devoted 





VICTOR HARRIS, 

who conducted the last concert 
of the Saint Cecilia Club in the 
ballroom of the Waldorf-As- 
toria in New York on April 3. 
He has been its conductor ever 
since its organisation twenty- 
three years ago, and all of its 
concerts have been held in this 
room. A review of this pro- 
gram will be found on page 10. 
The Club was assisted by John 
Borclay and an orchestra of 
thirty-five from the New York 
Philharmonic. Next season the 
club concerts will be 

Town Hall. 


given in 


ROSA PONSELLE 
who sails for Europe on May 4 and will make her debut 
at Covent Garden in Norma on May 28. Incidentally 
the soprano sang her farewell performance at the 
Metropolitan in the same role on April 12. She will 
tour with the company right up to the moment of sailing. 
Miss Ponselle will sing a number of performances of 
both Norma and Gioconda in London, after which she 
will retire to some quiet spot in Europe and prepare 
Luisa Miller and Don Giovanni, her two new operas 
for next season. (Photo by Laviosa.) 





most of his time to German operas and is especially proud 
of his stage productions of Rheingold, Freischutz and Cosi 
fan tutte. 

“My new opera?” said Mr. Thewman. “Well, the subject 
will be one dealing with contemporaneous life, just where 
I must not tell. Modern music? What is modern music? 
I don’t know anything about svch things. [ only know 
good music and bad music. I hope | am writing good 
music. In my own opera I intend that melody shall come 
first in importance. I have an abiding conviction that 
melody is an essential element in opera-building.” 

Mr. Thewman’s oratorio will be based on the life of 
Judas Maccabaus with the text taken from Apocrypha and 
other Hebrew sources. 


Stokowski Returns to Philadelphia 


Takes Up Baton Hii to Direct Remaining Five 
Weeks’ Season of Philadelphia Orchestra 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Completing the schedule of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra as arranged for the season of 1928- 
29, Leopold Stokowski returned to conduct the concerts of 
the five remaining weeks, beginning with that of March 30, 
with the usual Friday one to follow on the afternoon of 
Monday, April 1, according to the custom of thus postponing 
a Good Friday performance. The house was packed; Mr. 
Stokowski advanced from the wings and with a quick bow 
of recognition to the warmth of greeting accorded him, took 
up the baton and immediately launched the first number. 

In this leader there is that invaluable assurance which is 
the subconscious and rightful outcome of a complete knowl- 
edge of the subject, and a marvelous and complete control 
of resources to the most minute detail; but added to this 
there is that vital spark which evades a name, and produces 
a result which thrills thousands and disperses that inspira- 
tion which is after all the secret of power and life. This 
was exemplified again as Doctor Stokowski conducted a 
concert which after each number drew enthusiastic applause 
which increased in volume from the opening number, Har 
mati’s Prelude, to the Mozart Symphony in G minor and 
the Beethoven overture Leonore No. 3, when conductor and 
men received a prolonged ovation. 

Three fine examples of modern music by living American 
composers filled the first half of the program—the above 
mentioned Prelude to A Drama by Sandor Harmati opening 
the concert. It was undoubtedly as well interpreted and 
played as the lovely symphony which later called forth such 
thunderous applause some of which might easily have been 
added to this and the succeeding number—Study in Scnority 
for forty violins, Wallingford Reigger. This is a remark- 
able composition and too much cannot be said of the play- 
ing of the musicians in its rendition and the artistic effects 
obtained by Mr. Stokowski. 

A Suite of Indian Dances by Frederick Jacobi, of which 
the second and third were the best, concluded the first part 
of the program which, by the way, Mr. Stokowski had in- 
geniously arranged with the modern numbers first, with 
most satisfactory results. : 





MUSICAL COURIER 


MUSIC AND SCREEN 


By Jacob Weinberg 


MopEerN Composers AND Fitm Music 

The composer of today is facing a new problem and a 
new factor of great cultural significance: the art of the 
screen. The time has passed when he could aristocratically 
isolate himself from this new art and look down upon it, as 
if it were an amusing play for children or half cultured 
people. 

The screen has triumphantly conquered the world, and the 
victory it obtained stands out as an extraordinary event in 
the history of mankind. In the short term of from twenty 
to twenty-five years it has entirely revolutionized the art 
of the stage, letting us almost forget the drama and the 
opera which now, compared with the movies, attract only 
a small percentage of attendance. The operatic and dramatic 
companies, in order to survive, have been forced to appeal to 
permanent subsidies; many of the most gifted dramatic ac- 
tors long ago have gone over to the screen. 

The composers, however—with few exceptions—have re- 
mained aloof from this revolutionary change, notwithstanding 
the fact that the great work of the screen should be inti- 
mately joined to music. But they will assume their 
important role as coworkers in this new and transcendental 
branch of art and lend their strength and accomplishments 
to serve it. 

Motion Is rie BA 

One may ask, why I should appeal to the composers for 
this new activity. Is music really so all important to the 
screen ? 

What is the reason for the screen’s great victory? 

By what means or magic did it revolutionize the stage? 

Why does it attract ever increasing millions of spectators? 

The reply is given by the screen enigma itself: It is mo- 
tion, it is movement. 

The old and never repudiated idea that art is the idealized 
reflection of life has found a new and brilliant confirmation 
in the very fact of the victory of the screen. 

Dramatic art, coming to us through the classical tragedy 
of the Greek, found its highest expression in Wagner's 
musical drama of the last century. But the rapid tempo of 
modern progress is not suited any more to the foursquare, 
immobile and unwieldy stage. As in most cases of social 
ailment, the betraying symptoms did not appear at once, but 
made headway, nevertheless, long ago. During the very 
cradle years of the screen, 20 to 25 years ago, the new ten- 
dencies, supported by the more far-seeing authors and critics, 
were toward accelerating motion and movement as a reflec- 
tion of the more nervous and energic forms of life. The 
quest for new ways had as a first result the growing im- 
portance of the stage manager, and Stanislavsky and Meyer- 
hold in Russia, Reinhardt in Germany, Kraig in England, 
advanced the stage considerably in the solution of this prob- 
lem. But in spite of their heroic efforts they were not able 
to overcome the inherent obstacles, and the heaviness of the 
stage remained largely as it had been before. 

The screen at once put an end to this stagnation—a mira- 
cle came to pass. 

The strong walls of tradition and prejudice began to 
crumble before the waves of motion battering against them. 
The screen, emphasizing movement, realized things impossi- 
ble for the stage, attracting people in numbers not previ- 
ously dreamed of, ready to forget and forgive the shortcom- 
ings of the screen, and preferring its life and liveliness to the 
old order of things—stage-movement, the essence and soul 
of the screen, gave an immense impulse to the imagination, 
and that is the principal reason and cause of its world wide 
conquest. 


soon 


SIS OF THE SCREEN REVOLU1ION 


Music IN THE Mopern FILM 
The necessity of music for the moving picture was per- 


ceived from the very first days of the screen’s debut. Sel- 
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dom appropriate, not infrequently comic or even ugly, music 
nevertheless persisted, but did not constitute an illustration 
of the film-story. It was subordinated to the role of a sim- 
ple accompaniment. “The great voiceless,” as the screen 
was termed by a reminent Russian writer, needed music to 
hide its dumbness. It accompanied the movies as we are 
accustomed to have it with other shows: the circus, the races, 
boxing, etc. But the progress of the film as an art demands 
the progress of film music. From a mere divertissement for 
the ear it evolved to real musical illustration. Without dis- 
cussing the qualities of the up-to-date film music, it may 
suffice to say that it generally consists of selections from 
different composers, more or less happily combined; com- 
position of original music for the film have been exceptions. 
But patchwork of compiled fragments is far from being as 
effective as would be a musical illustration, originally com- 
posed for the picture. 

Not long ago I had an opportunity to observe such a 
patching together of musical selections for a big film. The 
ready picture was thrown on the screen in the presence of a 
few specialists, the director of music, and two or three com- 
posers. The duration of every scene was determined by the 
music director with a stop watch in his hand. 

“How much?” laconically asks the composer. 

“Two minutes and twenty seconds,” is the director’s an- 
swer, “It should be an “Allegro Risoluto” of two minutes 
and twenty seconds duration. Can you bring it to-morrow 
morning ?” 

The composer buckles down to work and the next day 
brings the ordered selection, which is tried out on the piano, 
together with the displaying of the corresponding part of 
the film. When thus the music for all the scenes has been 
brought together the composer’s work is finished. It stands 
to reason that many compromises are inevitable, as the cut- 
ting off, the lengthening, transposing and modulations of the 
excerpts and, as the music factory has to work almost with 
the speed of a newspaper composing room, the result cannot 
be perfect. Scissors, be it in the editorial office or in the 
music studio of the film, will always be scissors. 

It is needless to say that the patching together of musical 
rags, however glittering and silky they may be, is neither a 
congenial nor an attractive job for the composer, although 
he may realize the power and aesthetic importance of sound 
in connection with film art. 


THE SCREEN AND THE MusicaL DRAMA 


What, on the screen, should principally attract the atten- 
tion of the composer? The answer seems to me categoric 
and clear: the motion; the movement; it is the screen’s 
trump card and the same factor which irresistibly drew to 
the screen the dramatist, the stage manager, the actor and 
the millions of spectators. The screen brings home the 
charms of movement by way of the eye; music should do it 
by way of the ear. The blending of both perceptions would 
create the deepest impressions. 

The principle of co-energy of several arts, of the mono- 
chronic effect of different arts on different senses, was pro- 
claimed by Richard Wagner. It is the basis of his genial 
doctrine. Movement attracts us to the screen, but how much 
stronger and deeper will be the attraction, when both sight 
and hearing are appealed to; the latter not by the mere pro- 
duction of sounds, but by the musical transference created 
by the composer. The share and business of musical il- 
lustration is to pick up the reflection of the story on our 
consciousness, on the intimate * ‘screen of our soul.” And it 
is there that the composer’s important and honorable work 
lies. It is there that he may manifest himself in all his 
strength and originality. 

It is an old truth that music is the most powerful and 
emotional of the arts, and Wagner was right, when, com- 
menting on the co-operation of the arts, he allotted the first 
place to music; but there is no doubt that the rhythm, which 
is the pulse of music, blended with the rhythm of movement 
as reflected from the film, will produce standards of the 
highest artistic and aesthetic value. 

A film, therefore, accompanied by music, especially com- 
posed for it, may be considered a new form of the musical 
drama. 

In this combination, which one might call “the movie- 
opera”, the musical drama would not lose in the domain of 
sound, while gaining immeasurably in scenic possibilities. 
Taking a Wagner score as an example: how incomplete 
really results the opening scene of the third act of “The 
Walkiire’! The celebrated Ride of the Valkyries exists 
only in music and in the text—the martial calling of the nine 
sisters—but no real movement of flight could be shown on 
the stage. What a tremendous transfiguration of this scene 
could be made by means of the screen, and what an impres- 
sion created by blending the hammered rhythm of the music 

(9/8 Allegro) with the flight of the phantom horses and i 
amazons through the air, their hair streaming backward i 
the whirl o1 the storm! 

THE Music IN THE SCREEN ART 

The function of Music in the art of the screen is as yet 
not sufficiently understood and appreciated, neither by the 
public nor by the press. In reporting new film performances 
the incidental music is never even mentioned, and we are 
not surprised by such an omission. Music made at twenty- 
four hours’ notice, consisting of a pot-pouri of stolen melo- 
dies cannot help but compare badly with the careful prepar- 
ation of the film, the product of many minds and months of 
intelligent effort. 

But why should film music be kept in such a subordinate 
and humble position? Why not turn the tables, and instead 
of picking up music to a ready film, let us have films for a 
ready music. 


Future RoLe or 


There are many really superb musical compositions in 
existence which would prove highly adaptable for screen in- 
terpretation. For instance the “Phantastic Symphony” by 
Berlioz (Episode de la Vie d’un Artiste) or the “Invitation 
to a Dance” by C. M. v. Weber, the “Carnival” by Schu- 
mann, “Erlking” and many other of the Schubert songs, 
a Suites of “Peer Gynt” by Grieg, the poem “Mazeppa” 
by Liszt w ith its furious ride over the steppes, “Schehere- 
zade” and “Anthar” by Rimsky-Korsakoff. All these and 
many others would lend themselves to pictures of excep- 
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A long line of non-program music could be 


tional beauty. 
stage manager to create marvels of 


assembled for the 
screen interpretation. 

Only a few weeks ago the newspapers reported a step in 
this direction made by the Berlin UFA which created a 
film based on the “Hungarian Rhapsodies” by Liszt. 

Scenic incarnation of musical compositions was initiated 
by the late Isadora Duncan, dancing the minatures by 
Chopin and even the ‘ ‘Symphonies” by Beethoven, and were 
continued by the Russian Ballet Company of Diaguileff. 
But all those attempts were handicapped by the eternal 
clumsiness of the stage, restricting the stage manager’ s im- 
agination to the narrow possibilities of the proscenium and 
the wings. The phantastic marvels of the fairies, the things 
that happen in dreamland, the starkest realities which can 
be only awkwardly presented on the stage are the joy of th 
screen, and easily accessible to the screen art. Let us re- 
member the fascinating “Thief of Bagdad” by Fairbanks, 
which, by the way, was the first film to which special music 
was composed. 

DFDUCTIONS 

There is no intention on our part to enter into dispute 
regarding the superiority of the film over music or vice- 
versa, no rivalry should exist between the two, but union. 

If the film has been called aptly “The Great Dumb,” could 
or should not music be called just as aptly “The Great 
Blind”? The screen gives to the Great Blind the sight, the 
music gives to the Great Dumb the happiness of self-ex- 
pression in sound. 

Both of the great arts based on sound and light should be 
co-ordinate and participate alike in the creation of the movie 
drama and the movie opera of the future. The production 
of the film should be accomplished by the most intimate and 
perfect collaboration of the dramatist, the composer and the 
stage manager. Only such a voluntarily co-operative effort 
will bring forth the true musical drama of the screen. 

Fifty years ago the creator of the musical drama called 
it the “music of the future’; but to our generation it has 
become already “music of the past.” The present day be- 
longs to the realm of the film, and the near future will be- 
long to the true union of film and music. 


Modernize San Carlo 


Naples Old Opera House Now in New Dress—Rome 
Applauds Muzio 


Naples once more has the supreme consolation of an 
opera. The beautiful old San Carlo, whose roof showed 
dangerous symptoms of falling in last year, has been 
undergoing repairs, and the directors took the opportunity 
of having it modernized at the same time. Not only a 
reinforced concrete roof, new emergency exists and a fire- 
proof curtain have been put in, but the entire stage and 
lighting system have been brought up to date. 

It reopened on February 17, with a performance of 

Catalani’s Loreley, an old favorite which was received with 
clamorous delight. Vitale conducted and had at his com- 
mand an excellent orchestral ensemble. The singers were 
Augusta Concato, Luigi Marini, Eugenia Toller, Armando 
Borgioli and Costantino Percy- Costa. Under the same 
director La Boheme scored its usual sure success. Rosetta 
Pampanini sang Mimi and had a fine Rodolfo in Bordino. 
The attendance at the opera is very satisfactory and Naples 
is feeling, once again, her old self. Without opera, the 
Neapolitans’ very food loses its flavor. 

Since our last letter Rome has been having a busy time 
of it. Andrea Chenier was put on with one of the most 
perfect casts that can be got together in Italy today. It is 
safe to say that never in all its career has this opera had a 
more thrilling reception. Claudia Muzio raised a furore that 
has never been exceeded; her personification was one of 
human and artistic splendor. Giordano, who was present, 
was perhaps the most moved person there. 

Pertile sang his fine Chenier in no less telling style. He 
always gets so inside the psychology of his part that it 
seems that he was born in the costume. The lines of Carlo 
Gerard were nobly interpreted by Benvenuto Franci. The 
honor of conducting so memorable a performance was 
Bavagnoli’s. There were more than twenty recalls. 

Lohengrin, also directed by Bavagnoli, followed. Pertile 
was the principal, Iva Paretti sang a splendid Elsa, while 
Ortrud and Telramund_ were sung respectively by Fanny 
Anitua and Benvenuto Franci. Cuaries D'Ir. 
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Aas a youth of twenty-five, John Powell gave his first London recital. 
There was immediate appreciation of his large gifts as a composer, 
his scholarly attainments due to his educational and cultural background, 
and the sensuous beauty of his tone, the eloquence of his phrasing and 
above all, the dramatic influence which grips and sways his hearers. 4 

Reprinted below are recent criticisms of this season’s concerts in the 


ON HIS RETURN TO AMERICA---AT CARNEGIE HALL 
February 23rd, 1929 


Olin Downes, New York Times—‘John Powell, pianist, who played yes- 
terday afternoon in Carnegie Hall, demonstrated his rank among the artists 
of substantial and significant position before the public of today by his inter- 
pretations of various music. The Liszt sonata, the only item of Mr. Powell’s 
program which can be discussed here and which asks nearly everything that 
a pianist has to give, was interpreted in the grand manner but without affec- 
tation or exaggerated effects. Mr. Powell never shouted so loud that he 
could not be heard, as many pianists do when they attempt this brilliant and 
arresting composition. He kept within the tonal resources of the piano, 
achieving, at the same time, impressive utterance. 

Fortunately, the technics of the piece did not trouble him. He is past 
and out of the class of pianists whose interpretations are limited by physical 
problems of the keyboard, and he is too good a musician to be distracted by 
the mere attainment of virtuoso effects. Therefore the sonata that was long 
a puzzle even to Liszt’s hearty admirers held the attention and interest of 
the audience from the first note to last. The wonder grew that such a 
clearly formed composition, with such identity of thematic material, ever 
seemed strange or over-long to an audience. There was hearty applause of 
this performance.” 


British Isles: 


The Times, London—“As_ pianism his 
playing was always excellent. He produced 
musical tone with many varieties of color in 
it, and showed at the outset, in a transcrip- 
tion of Vivaldi’s Concerto Grosso in D 
minor, that he could build up a sonorous 
allowing it to degenerate 
into mere noisiness. At the same time, Mr. 
Powell is not a shallow virtuoso, completely 
absorbed in the exploitation of a brilliant 


There was a certain warmth and 


climax without 


technique. 
a touch of poetic feeling in his playing that 
gave it a distinction.” 

The Daily Telegraph—‘A romantic pro- 
gramme suits his serious temperament, and 
a romantic programme he gave us, dominated 
by the immense and intense B minor Sonata 
of Liszt. This cardinal expression of ro- 
manticism received an able interpretation at 
Mr. Powell’s hands. He took all its qualities 
at their score value, subtracted nothing from 
Liszt’s crises of emotion, nothing from the 
sweetness of his love fulfilled, from the 
despair of his love renounced—and the result 
of this unselfconsciousness was a perform- 
ance which kept one thoroughly interested 
from beginning to end.” 


The Era, London 


rather rare type, combining romantic warmth 


This is pianism of a 


with a clear sense of design such as is 
seldom found united in a single player. His 
technique is perfectly finished, but so entirely 
subordinated to artistic ends that we were 
almost unconscious of it, especially as his 
performance was of a marked reflective and 
intimate character. The musical 
ality of each composition was presented with 


person- 
out exaggeration.” 


“Mr. John Powell 


The Refe 
was particularly successful in his reading of 
Liszt’s pianoforte Sonata in B minor, given 
with faithful reflection of its heights and 
depths of emotionalism.” 


London 


The Sheffield Telegraph, Sheffield—“He 


does not belong to the smash-the-ivories 


school of piano playing but his playing has 
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that silken quality which is both smooth and 
strong. Schumann’s F 
followed and Mr. 


simple, tender, mystic, but romantic poem. 


sharp minor Sonata 


Powell played it as a 


A more eloquent and reverential reading of 


this Sonata I have never heard.” 


The Evening Dispatch, Edinburgh—“The 
orchestra played ‘Rhapsodie Negre,’ by John 
Powell, the composer himself, one of the 
foremost American composers and _ pianists, 
playing the pianoforte part. Mr Powell’s 


piece conjured up pictures of some deep 
African ‘forest primeval,’ in which, stealing 
on the ear, there comes, now softly through 
the woodland gloom, now shattering the 
silence, near at hand, the exotic, rhythmic 
Mr. Powell’s 


pianotorte execution in his own composition 


beat of some native folk song. 


and in Mozart’s Piano Concerto in D minot 
revealed a complete mastery of technique, 
while his playing had a pleasing intensity 
of feeling.” 


The Scotsman, Edinburgh—“The Rhap- 
sody is the work of one who has penetrated 
to the real spirit of his material, and grasped 
Tech- 


nically, the Rhapsody is an admirable piece 


its pathos, and indeed, its tragedy. 


of work, original and significant in its or- 
chestral treatment, and strikingly effective in 
its pianoforte writing, although the piano 
part is less a solo than an integral element 
in the orchestral texture. Mr. Powell's play- 
ing was such as to excite instant admiration. 
He has a remarkable technique, and he em 
ploys it with a no less remarkable discretion 
In the second part of the programme Mr 
Powell appeared as the soloist in Beethoven's 
C minor Concerto. Here, on familiar ground, 
it was possible to gauge his abilities as a 
pianist more exactly. In the sincerity and 
quiet distinction of his interpretation, and 
in a clean-cut brilliance of execution, which 
was never hard, he impressed himself upon 
the attention of the audience as an artist who 
must be ranked very high among the pianists 
who have appeard in Edinburgh of 
recent years. It was a beautiful 


performance of the Concerto.” 
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Lonny Epstein 

Lonny Epstein, pianist, who attracted attention recently 
by her quick ability to replace Carl Friedberg at the concert 
of the Friends of Music, appeared in solo recital at Town 
Hall listing an interesting program. She opened with the 
rather neglected Beethoven Polonaise in C major followed 
with two well contrasted sonatas, one of Schubert in A and 
the other of Brahms in F sharp minor, and she concluded 
with pieces by Busoni, Toch and Debussy. ae 

Features of Miss Epstein’s playing are an_ intrinsic 
musicianship, a keen intelligence and a certain brilliance of 
spirit which is wholly arresting. She is a serious per- 
former, and has a decided distinction of style, which includes 
fine phrasing. 

Her tone is brilliant but she is able to infuse just a certain 
amount of depth and warmth to it to keep it from being 
“only brilliant.” In the Schubert work her playing had a 
simple clarity and the two short pieces of Toch were retin 
preted with a certain pungent spirit which had an underlying 
current of sensitive humor. 

Miss Epstein is an artist of merit and she will undoubt- 
edly go far in claiming her share of the public’s praise 
and affection. 


April 2 
Philadelphia Orchestra 

The ninth Philadelphia Orchestra concert of the New 
York season, at Carnegie Hall, saw its regular conductor 
once more at the helm, the previous concerts having been led 
by guest conductors. Mr. Stokowski was accorded a rous- 
ing welcome by a full house, and ovations after the G minor 
symphony of Mozart and the Beethoven overture Leonore 
No. 3, which concluded the program. Always tempera- 
mental, forceful and yet immaculate in taste, the distin- 
guished conductor seems still to have gained by his pro- 
ionged rest. There was a verve and an exuberance in his 
beat and conviction in the various moods that he projected, 
that were little short of irresistible. The symphony was a 
gem of grace, lyricism and piquant rhythm, all in true 
Mozartean spirit, while the massive overture never sounded 
more impressive. 

Three novelties by present day composers opened the 
program. ‘The first, Prelude to a Drama, by Sandor Har- 
mati, conductor of the Omaha Symphony Orchestra, for- 
merly a resident of New York, proved to be an effective 
and well constructed piece of writing. Skillfully orches- 
trated, thematically substantial and appropriately, though 
not distressingly, modern the prelude is a work that should 
find a permanent place on symphony programs. A Study in 
Sonority, for forty violins, by Wallingford Riegger of New 
York City followed. It is an effective piece of part-writing, 
attractive enough in musical substance to compensate for 
the unavoidable sameness in tone color, and the featured 
dynamic values are clearly handled. Frederick Jacobi’s 
(Northampton, Mass.) Indian Dances, built on themes of 
the Pueblo and Navajo tribes, are idiomatic in treatment; 
the composer has contrived to write “good music” without 
detracting from the original atmosphere of his material. 


William Hain 

Steinway Hall was well filled when William Hain, who 
has appeared successfully in the Little Theater Opera Com- 
pany, gave a recital, singing arias (Manon, Werther, and 
Lakmé) and four groups of songs by French, Italian, Eng- 
lish and American composers. This large variety of music 
gave the tenor opportunity to display a voice of much color, 
warmth and distinct enunciation, allied with pleasant per- 
sonality. Recalls after his opening numbers followed simi- 
larly throughout the program. Respighi’s Invitation to 
Dance was gracefully sung, Tosti’s Donna had much warmth, 
and there was humor in Buzzi-Peccia’s Povero Pulcinella. 
Warford’s effective Dream Song was done with ardor, and 
Sektberg (accompanist of the evening) figured as composer 
of A Fogland, a song of distinctly Scottish elements; the 
audience demanded its repetition. A dramatic climax, both 
for voice and piano, was the Pipes o’ Gordon's Men (Ham- 
mond), which was followed by a Russian song as encore. 
General enthusiasm marked the attitude of the audience 
throughout the evening, Willard Sektberg contributing much 


to this end. 
Joseph Wolfe 


A program of songs, terminating with a Symphonic Epi- 
soce of the Sea by Frank E. Ward, of extended length and 
variety of mood, was sung at Town Hall on April 2 by 
Joseph Wolfe, baritone and cantor at the Temple Israel of 
New York. Interesting features in the program were a 
group by Bloch and individual pieces by Rachmaninoff, 
Tschaikowsky, Gretchaninoff and Moussorgsky. Mr. Wolfe 
also sang the ballad, Edward, by Carl Loewe, and, in. simi- 
lar vein, the Erlkénig by Schubert. 

The Symphonic Episode was entitled The Forsaken Mer- 
man, a setting originally intended for baritone, women’s 
chorus and orchestra. The score for this performance had 
been arranged for two pianos and organ and was interpreted 
by Luther C. Gloss and the composer at the pianos and 
Warner M. Hawkins at the organ. There was a chorus of 
about twenty-five women. The episode is an interesting 
work and was effectively given by the baritone and his as- 
sistants. 

Mr. Wolfe has a voice of power as well as beauty. He 
is, as might be expected, highly dramatic and emotional, and 
his evident earnestness was productive of good results. The 
singer’s merits were appreciated by a large audience which 
showed its enthusiasm in an unmistzkable manner. There 
were encores in addition to the long program. Mildred 
Gardner was the accompanist. 


April 3 
Bach Cantata Club 
The fourth recital of the Bach Cantata Club of New York, 
Bishop Manning, president, at Trinity Episcopal Church, 
New York, brought the twenty- -five mixed, voices to the fore, 
Amy Ellerman, contralto, singing solos, and Channing Lef- 
ebvre, organist, playing the A minor prelude and fugue. 
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RENEE LONGY MIQUELLE, 
pianist, who appeared as soloist at the opening concert 
of the MacDowell Club in Boston, and more recently 
with the Philadelphia Chamber String Simfonietta, also 
in recital in London (Can.) and Detroit. Mme. 
Miquelle is the daughter of Georges Longy, distin- 
guished oboe soloist. Her husband is Georges Miquelle, 
cello soloist of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. She 
directed the Longy School of Music until 1926, when she 
became a member of the faculty of the Curtis Institute 
in Philadelphia. 





In Dulci Jubilo, Come, Jesu, Come! (for double choir), 
Nun Danket Alle Gott, a choral group, compiled and ar- 
ranged by Albert Stoessel, were sung by this first-class 
chorus in most effective style. There was splendid climax in 
the close of Come, Jesu, and even bigger effect in Danket 
Alle Gott, sung in English. Mr. Stoessel knows his Bach 
and his singers, and with very definite, straightforward con- 
ducting, obtains splendid effects. Miss Ellerman’s full-toned 
contralto was heard in five sacred songs, alternately broadly 
expressive, rejoicing, powerful and triumphant; her colorful 
voice and distinct enunciation, together with her intelligent 
interpretations distinguished all she sang. Organist Lefebvre 
played the A minor fugue in unusually fast tempo, but this, 
as well as the various interludes and accompaniments, came 
out with clearness on the big organ. 

The B Minor Mass will be produced by the enlarged choir 
on May 1 in two sessions, namely 5 p.m. and 8 p.m., Mr. 
Stoessel conducting. 


St. Cecilia Club 


The leading feature of the St. Cecilia Club concert at 
the Waldorf-Astoria was the performance of Henry Had- 
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El Sol, Madrid: 
“A magician of the piano 
. a phenomenon of today.” 


Le Monde Musicale, Paris: 

“Tturbi was ‘ravissant,’ per- 
fect. .. . His sang-froid, his 
impeccability, cast a spell over 
the great audience.” 


Figaro, Paris: 
“Spanish temperament plus 
rare musicianship.” 


London Daily Telegraph: 

“We wonder whether he is 
not destined to be the succes- 
sor to the great art of a Liszt 
or a Rubinstein. ... Yesterday 
he impressed us as ever with 
his marvellous command of 
tone color, with a technique 
practically flawless, with his 
energy, his brilliance.” 
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Concert Management Arthur Judson 


(113 West 57th St., New York, N. Y.) 
Announces 
THE FIRST AMERICAN TOUR 
of 


ose Iturbi 


“Spain’s Greatest Pianist” 


in the United States and Canada 
October | to January 1, 1930 























Mr. Iturbi has chosen to play the 


Baldwin — 


The Baldwin Piano Co. 


Now that I have decided to play in the 
United States and Canada I am happy to 
know that you will supply me with Baldwin 
Pianos for my concert and recital use. 

I shall consider it a pleasure and a 
satisfaction to play an instrument so 
admirably responsive to my demands. 


Paris (Signed) José Iturbi 
March 10, 1929 


The Baldwin Piano Company 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO NEW YORK INDIANAPOLIS 
LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS DENVER DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 














Le Midi, Brussels: 


“The people fighting to hear 
the Iturbi recital had to stand 
in the streets. The Conserva- 
toire was completely sold out. 
Here is a pianist of the rarest 
kind. His facility is enormous. 
He has persuasion, eloquence, 
and a great artistic intuition.” 


London Times: 

“Since the rare qualities of 
Mr. Iturbi’s playing are now 
surely familiar to all lovers of 
piano music, it is not amiss to 
praise here the skill he shows 
in devising schemes which re- 
veal a profound knowledge— 
or is it intuition? — of the 
psychology of the audience.” 























CARL D. KINSEY IN PARIS 


Carl D. Kinsey, manager of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, who has been visiting Egypt, Palestine, Italy and the 
Mediterranean c with Mrs. Kinsey, spent a few days 
in Paris last month on their 
way homewards. The man- 
ager was full of enthusiasm 
for the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, which he considers su- 
any institution in 


asts 


perior to 
Europe 

“There was a time when 
all the best teachers lived in 
Europe and we in America 
had what you call pioneers. 
But little by little the tide 
turned in our direction. 
Every year better teachers 
came to us, and every year 
we produced better teachers 
of our own. Then came the 
World War, which drove 
most of the best musicians 
out of Europe.” 

“And you engaged them 
for your college?” 

“Not all of them, of course. But we have the pick of 
the best,” he replied sternly, as if he thought I was in a 
trifling mood about anything as serious as music. That is 
why I hesitated to ask him if he had secured teachers for 
the ancient flutes and harps of Egypt, so that tourists from 
his college might read intelligently the inscriptions on the 
pyramids and put themselves in touch with the concert 
programs of Tutankamen. 

“Why do American music students come to Europe?” 
he asked. And then he answered the conundrum himself 
without waiting for my slow, European answer. 

“They come here to Paris, to Berlin, to Milan, just be- 
cause they think it is the right thing to do. That is all. 
They cannot get anything better than we offer them in 
Chicago. They put up with discomforts, inferior food, 
badly heated rooms, lack of friends, poor concerts, stuffy 
railway trains, only to be able to say that they had studied 
in Europe. One of these days these teachers over here are 
going to put on their visiting cards: ‘Studied in America.’” 

| gazed sadly on the narrow little Seine and felt that it 
was a contemptibly insignificant expanse of water beside 
Lake Michigan, stretching for miles under the open skies 
of the Golden Middle West, with sun-kissed waves and 
ripples dancing to the illimitable horizon. But before I 
could make comparisons between the music schools of Paris 





CARL D. KINSEY 
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At the Close of a Delight- 
ful Sojourn in Foreign 
Lands He Expresses Some 
Interesting Opinions. 
Views the State Funeral of 
|. Field Marshal Foch. 


and Chicago, Carl D. Kinsey broke the silence of my re- 
flections. 

“And your Grand Opera House of Paris,—what is it? A 
fine building, no doubt, though I prefer the San Carlo 
of Naples, which is larger, inside at least, and finer, in my 
opinion. The operatic performances I have heard in (Paris 
do not begin to compare with our Chicago opera. And yet 
so many American students think they must sing at the 
Paris Opera before they amount to anything. I tell you that 
none of the great cities has any respect for the opinion of 
the other great cities. What does London care about the 
opinion of New York? What does New York care about 
the opinion of Paris? What does Chicago care about the 
opinion of Berlin? No! The young artist must win his 
or her way in every city separately by sheer merit alone. 
That is why I say that if we can give the student better 
instruction in Chicago, and offer him or her the chance of 
singing in a very much finer opera, why must the student 
go to Europe?” 

In the galleries of the Louvre we saw a number of 
Dutch paintings representing Dutch music teachers giv- 
ing harpsichord lessons to plump damsels with wads of 
coiled hair on their heads. By way of contrast, the Dutch 
professors wore their broad-brimmed hats during the les- 
sons and comforted themselves with schnapps which they 
sipped from medicine glasses eighteen inches long. I felt 
instinctively that the gentlemen of the Chicago Musical 
College removed their hats during harpsichord lessons and 
concealed their drinks. So I said nothing about the sub- 
ject to the vigilant and vigorous manager, who might have 
considered me ignorant of etiquette in Illinois. 

On Tuesday, March 26, we watched the state funeral of 
Field Marshal Foch. “Only the French have the real 
genius for such parades,” said Carl D. Kinsey with en- 
thusiasm. “They know how to mingle pomp, solemnity, 
magnificence, and theatrical effect in perfect proportions. 
The United States is so far away from other countries that 
there would not be time enough to assemble so many repre- 
sentatives of foreign nations at our public functions.” 

From our high balcony of the Continental Hotel we saw 
the Rue de Rivoli filled with a throng so long that the 
leaders of it passed our window two-and-a-half hours be- 
fore it came to an end with a company of horsemen. 

The music was supplied by a bugle corps with muted 
instruments, and by two military bands which lent the 
majesty of their massed sonority to the sad appeal of 
Chopin’s Funeral March. 

The Paris Guard of the Republic was followed by the 
Dragoons, a group of the famous 75 mm. field guns of the 
war, French Marines, the Polytechnic School brigade, the 
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FLORILLA SHAW, 
meszo-contralto, who will appear on April 20 as 
Azucena in Il Trovatore with the National Opera Com- 
pany in the Boston Opera House. (Photo © by Elzin.) 





United States contingent, the 
Coldstream Guards and the Black Watch from England, a 
company of kilted Scots, African sheiks on horseback, 
Color bearers of all nations, old battle flags from the Tomb 
of Napoleon, Priests, the Hearse, draped, the pall bearers, 
among whom was General Pershing, the Marshals of 
France, Marshal Foch’s decorations on twenty cushions, 
representatives of many nations, among whom the British 
Prince of Wales, Prince Charles of Denmark, and Robert 
Herrick, were conspicuous, Deputies and Senators, among 
whom marched Paderewski, with a tall silk hat, an inner 
robe of purple, and carrying an umbrella; Generals of the 
French Army, Members of the French Academy, old 
soldiers, maimed and limping, nurses, civilians of all de- 
grees, social clubs, and religious societies. 
The sun peeped through the gray clouds now and then 
to shed a little glory on the gloom. And while the long 
(Continued on page 21) 
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VADA VAN DER Y 


Appears in New York Recital at Carnegie Hall 
on March 26, 1929 


April 13, 1929 





“Brilliant contralto sings concert that ranks with the best of the 


season—ovation after each group.” 
—New York Herald Tribune, March 27, 1929. 








“An occasion for rejoicing to lovers of beautiful singing.” 
—New York Times, March 27, 1929. 





“An artist of rare ability and devotion.” 
—New York American, March 27, 1929. 





“Rewarded her magnificent singing with an enthusiasm which 
knew no bounds.” —New York Morning Telegraph, March 27, 1929. 








“One of New York’s favorite recital singers.” 
—New York Sun, March 27, 1929. 














| 

Che New York Times | 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 27, 1929. | “The three Wolf selections exemplified the vocalist’s grasp of 
— = lieder singing.” —New York Evening World, March 27, 1929. 



































MME. VAN DER VEER HEARD] 


Contralto Gives Artistic Recital in 
Carnegie Hall. 

The recital given last night in Car- 
negie Hall by Nevada Van der Veer, 
a contralto who has achieved dis- 
tinction in the field of oratorio, was 
an_ occasion for rejoicing to lovers 
of beautiful singing. Her program, 


“The voice was a contralto of power and beauty and the singer 
an artist of distinction.” —New York Evening Post, March 27, 1929. 











“Applause was plentiful and the demand for additional num- 
—New York Telegram, March 27, 1929. 





bers insistent.” 




















comprising classic and modern songs, 
was well designed to reveal the rich- 
ness of her voice, the musical in- 
telligence, and the breadth of style 
based on a sure command of vocal 














technique. The “Gismonda’’ aria 
from Handel’s ‘‘Ottone’’ had a su- 
perb_authority_and classic line,.and 
an equal distinction marke e dif- 
ficult phrases of Bach’s ‘“‘Et exulta- 


vit spiritus meus,’’ from the ‘‘Mag- 
nificat.’’ 


est Thou the Land” and ‘‘Versch- 


wiegene Liebe,’’ the singer achieved 
} uty, model- 











In Hugo Wolf’s setting of ‘‘Know- 














we the phrases with a fine nobility 
. ineé_and varied color, in these, 
owever, as in the group of Strauss 
songs which followed, Mme. Van der 
Veer was more successful in the 
sheer tonal ee she brought to 

eir interpre on than by any 
marked subtlety or poetic insight in 
the enunciation ‘of the texts. 
-Schubert’s ‘‘Die Allmacht,’’ sung in 
English, was notably impressive, vo- 
call nd_ dramatically. The re- 
mainder of the program included 
Florabel Blackwell’s “In a Cathe- 
dral,’’ with piano and organ accom- 
paniment, a stately air which was 
enthusiastically received by the large 
audience @ composer, who sat in 
a@ parterre box, joining the singer 
in acknowledging the applause. Songs 
in English by Gibbs, Griffes, Par- 
tello, Rachmaninoff and La Forge 
completed the printed list, to which 
were added several encores. Stewart 
Wille was at the piano, and Harry 
Gilbert at the organ. 


eee 








“Nevada Van der Veer, one of the prom- 
inent figures on our concert stage, gave a 
performance which took its place in artistic 
merit with the best of the present season’s 
events. Her voice is a fine, sensitive and 
pliant instrument. The singer’s art is in 
every sense commensurate with her equip- 
ment. She can control and manipulate her 
tones to a hair’s breadth, and her phrasing 
is a lesson for recitalists. Her general in- 
terpretations are marked by penetrating in- 
telligence, sympathy and a facile projection. 
A spectacular quantity of flowers and an 
ovation after each group marked the progress 
of the recital.”"—New York Herald Tribune, 
March 27, 1929. 








“One of New York’s favorite recital sing- 
ers. Last evening her admiring audience 
practically filled the hall, while her vocal 
efforts presented interpretations designed to 
give pleasure of high order to lovers of artis- 
tic singing. She began with airs by Handel 
and James Hook, which she delivered with 
an excellent legato and rare taste, and then 
she sang with much beauty of style, ‘Et ex- 
ultavit spiritus meus,’ from Bach’s ‘Mag- 
nificat.. Mme. Van der Veer’s delivery in 
songs was enjoyable for fastidious taste and 
refined sentiments and again showed com- 
mand of dramatic expression at once dignified 
and infused with a high order of intelligence. 
Her use of her voice was remarkable for 
obtaining good results..—New York Sun, 
March 27, 1929 














“At Carnegie Hall there was an evening recital by Nevada Van der Veer, who has won respect 
and high standing by virtue of her intelligent vocalism and searching interpretations as a singer 
of songs and oratorio. In various languages and styles, Mme. Van der Veer gave numbers rang- 
ing from Bach and Handel to Homer and Griffes, with an impressive admixture of.-Wolf, Strauss 
and Rachmaninoff, The ease with which the recitalist handled the enunciations, reflected moods, 
and managed her tone, breath, and phrasing, stamped her as an artist of rare ability and devotion. 
Only superior talent could encompass such ease and finish as were exemplified in everything she 
performed. She received the close attention and warm plaudits which her recital so richly de- 


served.”—New York American, March 27, 1929. 











Re-engaged for Germany and Austria 
August and September, 1929 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
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Rosa Ponselle Delights Washington 


Audience 


Philadelphia, Philharmonic and Boston Orchestras Give 
Programs—Schumann-Heink Scholarship Pupil 
Enjoyed—Dayton Choir and Belgian Band 
Delight Large Audience 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Rosa Ponselle’s visit to the city un- 
der the local direction of Mrs. Greene, brought out a most 
enthusiastic audience that loudly and lengthily applauded the 
Metropolitan diva. Her program included songs and arias 
in four languages and was considerably increased by a vari- 
ety of encores. Stuart Ross, her accompanist, handled his 
part of the recital in a capital manner, offering two groups 
of solos. 


Charlotte Harriman, contralto, and one of the three schol-- 


arship pupils of Schumann-Heink last season, was heard in 
a remarkably fine recital at the Arts Club. Her songs were 
novel, suited to her style and refreshingly appealing. This 
young singer has a large, rich voice which she has learned to 
use to its best advantage. Her work is most satisfactory 
and results in a constantly growing demand for her services. 
George Wilson played excellent accompaniments throughout. 

The last concert by the Philadelphia Orchestra brought 
Eugene Goossens as the guest leader. Compositions by 
Weber, Beethoven, De Falla, Williams and Wagner com- 
prised the offerings. Mr. Goossens was happily received and 
proved a most efficient and pleasing director. T. Arthur 
Smith was the manager. 

The third and last concert by the Philharmonic-Symphony 


_composer’s America. 
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Orchestra, at the National Theater, was conducted by Arturo 
Toscanini. Obviously the auditorium was crowded, eager 
and appreciative. The maestro’s program carried works by 
Mozart, Respighi, Debussy, and Wagner to the joy and satis- 
faction of all present. His recalls were numerous. 

A second concert by the Boston Symphony at Poli’s also 
drew a handsome gathering that waxed exuberant over 
the presentations of the New Englanders. Mr. Koussevitzky 
used only Moussorgsky and Bloch to attract his followers 
but the two, coupled with his own might, served him quite 
well. Of especial interest was the local premier of the latter 
It was received with marked enthusi- 
asm, The choral section was capably taken care of by local 
singers, trained by Albert W. Harned. 

The Symphonic Band of the Royal Belgian Guards played 
an all-too-short program at Poli’s before a distinguished 
audience and received a great ovation which was modestly 
acknowledged by Captain Arthur Provost, the leader. Prior 
to the formal concert the band gave a short noon-day pro- 
gram at the White House for the President and Mrs. 
Hoover. 

The Dayton Westminster Choir, under the direction of 
John Finley Williamson, gave two recitals in the city, one at 
the Auditorium and the other at the White House. Both 
were the subject of previous comment in these columns. 

The A Capella Chorus, under the direction of Ruby Smith 
Stahl, gave a fine recital at the First Congregational Church, 
and drew a capacity audience that gave evidence of its enjoy- 
ment throughout the entire affair. The program was com- 
plex, difficult and eminently attractive to the most critical. 
Some twenty offerings indicated an excellently trained group, 
intelligent in the treatment of the works and gifted with a 
fine quality of vocal utterance. More of such presentations 
would be acceptable. 

The Crystal Quartet, comprising Jesse Veitch, first tenor ; 
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Woodruff Youngs, second tenor; Ira Meyer, first basso, and 
Roland Speer, second basso, has been constantly engaged 
for all types of musicales during the past month. This unit 
is directed by Estelle Wentworth and was formed from the 
pupils of her studio. The programs varied from the popular 
to the strictly classical, and was done with good taste and 
fine musicianship. Miss Wentworth has been the accompa- 
nist for all work done to date. TF. &. 


Neville Atkinson, Pianist 


A pianist of attainment is Neville Atkinson, who began 
study at the New England Conservatory, Boston, making 
his debut there, and winning many praises. Later he stu- 
died under leading New York pianists, perfecting his extra- 
ordinary technical skill, and widening his repertory, con- 
sisting of most of the big concert-pieces of foremost com- 
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NEVILLE ATKINSON 





sers, embracing works by Brahms, Chopin, Debussy, 

avel, Saint-Saéns, Liszt, and others. When The New 
York Age said “His playing is phenomenal, displaying a 
marvel of technic and mastery of the keyboard” it spoke 
the truth, The Boston Chronicle carried a notice of some 
length, saying in part, “A talented player of marked ability, 
an excellent technic, coupled with resounding sonority of 
tone; Liszt’s D flat study was especially well played.” 

Mr. Atkinson purposes giving piano recitals in schools 
and colleges of the East and South, and is arranging a 
tour to cover a large section of the country, beginning in 
the early autumn. 


Fontainebleau Evening at the National Arts 
Club 


The club galleries of The National Arts Club in Gram- 
ercy Park were the scene of Fontainebleau School of Music 
reception on the evening of March 27. The guest of honor 
was M. Maxime Mongendre, Consul General of France, who, 
in a well chosen speech responded on behalf of the French 
government to the greeting extended by the American Com- 
mittee of Fine Arts and Music Schools, which maintains a 
conservatory for American students in the Palace of Fon- 
tainebleau. 

Dr. Walter Damrosch delivered an address in his char- 
acteristically engrossing vein, and Francis Rogers, American 
representative of the school, spoke on its activities. 

There followed a musical program in which Dr. Damrosch 
played a piano arrangement of the funeral march from the 
G6tterdammerung, George Barrere a Sonatine for flute, by 
Jacques Pillois, and Mr. Rogers sang two groups of songs, 
in French and English respectively. A large and distin- 
guished gathering enjoyed the evening’s proceedings. 


Laurie Merrill Guests Meet Lady Heath 


A distinguished group of people were entertained by 
Laurie Merrill, concert singer and poet, in her charming 
home at The Sherman Square Hotel, on March 12. Among 
the guests were Lady Mary Heath, noted aviatrix, who has 
written several books of poems and who displayed the rare 
and interesting quality of her personality; Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Hackett, Carolyn Beebe and Helen Beebe. Others 
were Maria Kurenko, Edward Lankow, Faith Van Valken- 
burgh Vilas (American poet), Harold Land and Arthur 
Learned (painter of portraits.) 

The beauty and serenity of Miss Merrill's home provided 
a sympathetic atmosphere for an artistic program, Mme. 
Kurenko and Mr. Lankow singing delightful numbers, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Hackett; Mrs. Vilas and Miss Merrill 
read from their recent poems, and supper was served at 
midnight, followed by an enjoyable hour of that finest of 
fine arts, conversation. 


Belle Fisch Silverman Pupils Heard 


_ Several of Belle Fisch Silverman’s pupils have been sing- 
ing with much favor. Louis Walston, tenor, of Newark, 
sang in Metuchen, N. J., on March 7, and according to the 
Review of that city: “Louis Walston, who is a member of 
the Carnation Minstrels, sang two tenor solos which were 
well received.” Oliver Walters, baritone, sang successfully 
at a recent musicale, and Doris Abels, soprano, has been 
engaged for some Movietone work. 
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STEINWAY PIANO 
VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS 


“Worthy of a Caruso for fine bel 
canto.”—Minneapolis Journal, March 


16, 1929. 


“Crooks is of the stuff that a John 
McCormack is made of.”—St. Paul 
Pioneer Press, March 15, 1929. 


“Luscious quality, marvelous con- 
trol, impeccable style.” —Cincinnati En- 
quirer, March 2, 1929. 


“Received with tremendous acclaim.” 
Philadelphia Enquirer, Jan. 20, 1929. 





CROOKS 


IN AMERICA NEXT SEASON DECEMBER TO JUNE 





“The beautiful and peculiarly youth- 
ful quality of Crooks’ tenor.”—Olin 
Downes, New York Times, Jan. 4, 


1929. 


“Crooks aroused tremendous appro- 
bation.” —Leonard Liebling, New York 
American, Jan. 28, 1929. 


“The native quality of Crooks’ voice 
is unquestionably lovely.”—Pitts San- 
born, New York Telegram, Jan. 28, 
1929. 


“This suberb tenor sang to an audi- 
ence and moved that audience to a 
state bordering on delirium.”—Detroit 
Evening Times, Jan. 23, 1929. 


Exclusive Management 
HAENSEL & JONES 
STEINWAY HALL 
NEW YORK 
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SOKOLOFF TALKS OF DRAMATIZED SYMPHONIES 


Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
was in New York recently for the purpose of holding 
rehearsals for the symphonic pantomimes that are to be given 

April 26-30 at the Manhattan Opera House. It will be 
recalled that last year Irene Lewisohn of the Grand Street 
Neighborhood Playhouse, joined with Mr. Sokoloff and 
his orchestra in playing Bloch’s Israel symphony, two 
pieces by Debussy and two pieces by Borodin. This year 
the works to be given are: Strauss’ Ein Heldenleben, 


NIKOLAI SOKOLOFI 


Griffes’ The White 


Rhapsody No. 1, and those 


Peacock, and Enesco’s Roumanian 
f last year are to be repeated. 

Mr. Sokoloff was seen by a representative of the Musicai 
Courter and asked his reaction to last year’s performances 
and to the critical comment thereon, and requested to make 
some aniplifications of the interview that he gave the 
Musicat Courter last year. He said that he merely wished 
to let it be known that apparenjly some misunderstanding 
had arisen as to the opinions of the composers regarding 
the performance with pantomime of their works. He ex 
plains that there is, in his mind, as well as in the minds 
of composers, a distinct difference between absolute music 
and program music, and that composers of program music 
are generally in favor of having the program illustrated 
to the eye while the music is being played for the ear, so 
as to obviate the necessity of the reading of program notes. 

Program notes, as Mr. Sokoloff explains, and as every 
music lover will already have discovered, are illusive and 
troublesome. In a long and complex symphonic work it 
is impossible to follow program notes, even when they are 
read during the performance, of all the various parts of 
the symphony. In other words, in spite of the most careful 
program note writing, one cannot tell where one part leaves 
off and another begins the composer in his music 
made very distinct special divisions, which is rarely 


unless 
has 
the case. 

[his is one of the reasons why 
favor of having his symphony, 
it was illustrated last year and will 
this year by accompanying with action the orchestra 
performance of the work; this, too, is the reason why 
Debussy, during his lifetime, permitted works of his to be 
with dramatic action, notably the Afternoon of a 
which was illustrated in pantomime by Nijinsky, and 
the Borodin On the Steppes of Central 
actually written pantomime and naturally 
he dances from Prince Igor, which is in similar 


Bloch was so enthusiastic- 
Israel, illustrated as 
again be illustrated 


Ilv ww 
auly if 


players 


given 
Faun, 
he first of works, 
Asia, was ior a 
leads 
form. 

Richard Strauss has permitted the use of Till Eulenspiegel 
as a pantomime and is reported to be in favor of the pan 
interpretation of Hero’s Life, to which, as we 
all know, a distinct fitted, the work being separated 
into parts, and meaningless, or perhaps should say 
formless, and difficult to follow in the absence of program 
notes, or better still of a visual representation. Griffes was 
an advocate of d interpretations, and would have de 
lighted, had he lived, in the interpretation of the White 
Peacock, which has already been given by the Neighborhood 
Playhouse with a small musical ensemble. Anc 
Enesco, great Roumanian violinist and 
a few weeks and having had this 
him received it with genuine delight. 

So it is seen that composers themselves favor the visual 
program. It is not surprising that they do. They write 
their symphonic poems with something in mind that is very 
definite, and. they i perfectly that they will be better 
understood if program notes can be actually 


and intimately 
followed and perfectly synchronized with th the actual per- 


into 


tomimi his 
story 1S 


on 


ance 


( x orges 
here 
plan presented to 


composer, was 


ago, 


1; 
realize 
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formance of the music—which is, however, a practical im- 
possibility. Without a score, with the program written in 
above the music, one could not possibly follow an unfamiliar 
work in its entirety with all of its motives, themes, changes 
of mood and meanings. Mr. Sokoloff argues from this 
that the visual program note is an artistic necessity and he 
has the endorsement of the composer for his idea. It is 
significant that the number of works to be performed has 
doubled after a single trial last year. The Cleveland Or- 
chestra is known not only in various parts of the United 
States but in New York as well, as an orchestra of the 
highest type, and the Neighborhood Playhouse has become 
nationally famous for its dramatic and musical presenta- 
tions. The combination of the two is a happy one and 
leads to highly artistic results. 


Rubinstein Club’s Fourth Musicale 


The usual large throng always present at functions of the 
Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, president, 
was on hand in the Waldorf-Astoria Gallery on March 27, 
the attraction being a song recital by Idelle Patterson, lyric 
soprano, assisted by a trio consisting of A. Russ Patterson, 
piano; Wesley Sontag, violin, and Charles Krane, cello. 
Excepting one more evening concert on April 16, and the 
annual White Breakfast on May 1, this was the last similar 
event in the Waldorf-Astoria hotel. 

Miss Patterson seemed at her best in a group of songs 
by Strickland, Pierne, Rabey and Weil; her beautiful 
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tones in Moulin led to demanded repetition, and Tes Yeux 
was likewise encored. In her last group she sang as encore 
a lullaby by a 90-year-old woman composer, and other 
items of a varied program were of coloratura nature. Mr. 
Sontag contributed a song by Rimsky-Korsakoff arranged 
as violin solo, and Mr. Krane was heard in Faure’s Elegie. 
Mr. Patterson played musicianly accompaniments. Numer- 
ous announcements by President Chapman, covering current 
club events, were heard with interest; her gift of spon- 
taneous _ yr is ever present. Following the set program, 
and the Chapman tradition of introducing American artists, 
two of the Patterson Studio artist-pupils gave a short pro- 
gram of songs; they were Bessie Ruth Bickford, lyric 
soprano, and Sada Knox, contralto, who gave pleasure by 
their superior singing. 


Diller-Quaile Children’s Concert 

The annual children’s concert of the Diller-Quaile School 
of Music in New York took place in the auditorium of the 
MacDowell Club on March 16, Miss Diller giving a short 
introductory talk on the aims and purposes of the school. 

Lessons 1n form and also harmony were presented, having 
been merely transferred from the classroom to the stage for 
the interest of the audience, and the following students were 
— in solo and two-piano numbers: Robert Ellner, Miriam 
Berg, Ellen Mundhenk, Marjorie Graham, Doris Goodman, 
Philip Quigg, Ruth Block, Sophie Bostelmann, Helen Hous- 
ton, Irma Jurist, Helen Deykema, Priscilla Kennaday and 
Patsy Pittman, most of them children between the ages of 
eight and fourteen. Included on the program was a group 
of modern piano pieces by Frederic Hart, young American 
composer and a member of the faculty of the Diller-Quaile 
School. One of his compositions, Fate Night, was played 
by another member of the faculty, Florence Moxon. The 
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entire program gave unalloyed pleasure to a capacity audi- 
ence. 


Phyllis Kraeuter Wins Praise on Tour 


Unanimous praise both from critics and public alike was 
showered upon \Phyllis Kraeuter, cellist, while on a recent 
concert tour, which included engagements in Chicago, Grand 
Rapids, Marion (Ohio) and Lexington (Ky.). 

Miss Kraeuter appeared under the management of the 
National Music League, an organization which presents art- 
ists of outstanding musical attainments, who have passed 
rigid competitive auditions. Miss Kraeuter is one of these 
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chosen artists, and her playing was commented on in the 
following terms by Herman Devries in the Chicago Eve- 
ning American: “Her tone was always smooth, mellow, flu- 
ent and full, melodious even in the more spirited passages 
of the music. She has, too, a most pleasing olga | and 
made a sympathetic impression upon her audience.” Edward 
Moore of the Chicago Tribune agreed with Mr. Devries, 
declaring that Miss Kraeuter played uncommonly well, with 
an assured manner and a warmth of tone that made every 
note sound interesting. Glenn Dillard Gunn wrote in the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner that her tone is warmly 
romantic and her technic excellent, and still others spoke 
of her “delightful musical taste,” “her keen ear for beautiful 
tone,” and “her bowing, delightfully crisp and clean.” 

Miss Kraeuter showed herself a talented cellist from the 
time when, at the age of twelve, she came to New York to 
study with Willem Willeke at the Institute of Musical Art. 
Since then she has been the recipient of many prizes and 
high honors, finally making her New York debut recital at 
Town Hall under the auspices of the Walter W. Naumberg 
Musical Foundation. She has since won success, not only 
in recital, but also as soloist with orchestra, and with many 
musical organizations and clubs. 


Gerda Magnus Gives Piano Recital 


Gerda Magnus, French pianist, who is on a short visit in 
this country, gave a recital at the Malkin. Conservatory of 
Music on March 23. 

Miss Magnus has concertized extensively in Europe with 
success, and has also appeared as soloist with the Philhar- 
monic Society and Concerts Colonne of Paris. Her program 
at the Malkin Conservatory contained works by Liszt, Bach, 
Mendelssohn, Debussy, Ravel, Scriabin and Chopin. In the 
Liszt sonata, she displayed exquisite imagination and poetry ; 
her mastery of the keyboard is remarkable. Her Chopin 
group was performed with delicacy, temperament and charm. 
In the entire program she disclosed masterful conception, and 
Isolde’s Liebes-Tod (Wagner-Liszt), became a wonderful 
orchestra, transferred to the piano keyboard. At the con- 
clusion of the program Miss Magnus was compelled to give 
a number of encores, the audience clamoring for more. 


Cesare Formichi Leaves for Europe 


Cesare Formichi, baritone of the Chicago Civic Opera, is 
leaving for Europe after singing eighteen performances on 
tour with the Chicago Civic Opera, with which organization 
he has just been re-engaged for the entire next season. 
Probably during the next tour Mr. Formichi will sing in 
L’Amore de Tre Re with Mary Garden. 

While in Europe, Mr. Formichi will sing in Paris in May, 
and will have several guest appearances at Aix les Bains. 
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Schipa Is Acclaimed in Lon?, Beach, 
California 


Tenor’s Own Composition and Arrangement High 
Lights of a Fascinating Program 


Lone Beacu, Cat.—Tito Schipa, Italian tenor, packed 
the Municipal Auditorium on March 15, when he was pre- 
sented in concert by L. D. Frey, manager of Long Beach 
Philharmonic Course. The artist was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, and the program was nearly doubled with encores 
and request numbers. The tenor was in splendid voice, sing- 
ing three big arias, from Manon, Werther and Rigoletto. 
Schipa’s own arrangement of Liszt’s Liebestraum, was one 
of the high-lights of the evening, and the Spanish and Italian 
folk-songs were lovely. Another Schipa composition, I Will 
Return, sung in English, shows the versatility of the tenor 
both as a composer and a linguist. Frederick Longas, pianist- 
composer, was everything that could be desired in an ac- 
companist, and his piano solos were artistically rendered. 

Mina Hager, mezzo-contralto, was presented in recital at 
the Ebell Club. Miss Hager was suffering from a cold which 
marred the beauty of her voice to some extent, but some 
of her numbers were finely interpreted. 

Thais by Massenet was analyzed by Dr. Frank Nagel, 
before the Long Beach Opera Reading Club. The soloists 
were Alice Forsyth Mosher, Glenn Dolberg and Ingwald 
Wicks, the latter a violinist, who gave the Meditation. 

Frances Gray, dramatic soprano, sang for the Verdi Group 
of the Woman’s Music Club,, with Mrs. Robert C. Cutting 
as accompanist. 

The program for the evening meeting of the Musical Arts 
Club was given by male members of the organization; Rolla 
Alford, baritone; Harold Reddick, pianist; Cortland P. Gil- 
more, saxophone, and the club’s male quartet. Robert Ed- 
monds, P ys Maltby, Erin Farley and Rolla Alford, with 
A. Astenius, accompanist. 

ar Beach, which held the first Music Week on the 
Pacific Coast, in 1920, is to observe National Music Week 
again this year, under the auspices of the Musical Arts Club 
and the Woman’s Music Club. The celebration is to be 
called “Long Beach Music Festival.” The committee con- 
sists of Messers. Edmonds, Astenius, Alford, Frey, Maltby, 
Wood, and Krinbill; Mesdames Coffield, Small, Cutting, 
Kalk, Iehl, Dickinson, Wolcott and Griggs. Kathryn Cof- 
field is general chairman, and Alice Maynard Griggs is in 
charge of publicity. A. M. G. 


“Schneevoigt Gets Detroit Ovation” 


The Detroit Free Press left little doubt as to the impres- 
sion which Georg Schneevoigt created at his recent appear- 
ance as guest conductor of the Detroit Symphony. The 
heading of the article, “Schneevoigt Gets Detroit Ovation,” 
immediately establishes the fact that Mr. Schneevoigt was 
cordially received and that he must have rendered a beautiful 
concert. The reviewer then continued: 

“Georg Schneevoigt, conductor of the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic, who made such a favorable impression here last 
season as guest conductor of the Detroit Symphony, was the 
reason for the most cordial reception from both audience and 
musicians, floral gifts offering further proof of his local 
popularity. 

“For the current pair of concerts Schneevoigt has assem- 
bled a program comprising the Smetana Overture to The 
Bartered Bride, Rameau’s Three Pieces for Ballet, the 
Tschaikowsky overture fantasy, Romeo and Juliet and the 
Second Symphony of Sibelius. The conductor again exhib- 
ited the traits which were notable on his first visit to the 
city—a vigorous, energetic style, combined with exuberant 
temperament and forceful address. The men under him re- 
sponded to his wishes in effective and stirring manner. 

“The greatest genius of composition since Beethoven, in 
the opinion of Schneevoigt, is his countryman, Jean Sibelius, 
and he presents him with a devotion and enthusiasm that is 
admirable. This Second Symphony, while severe in tone 
and strict in form, has a sonority and grandeur that grows 
on the listener. Its heroic eloquence, its profound melan- 
choly and the rhythmic vitality, especially of the Finale, 
takes a distinct hold of the audience. Sibelius may not have 
viewed life through rosy hued glasses but he has embodied 
an emotional appeal in this music which the conductor 
brought to the fore with adept skill. There are passages of 
moving power and brilliance in this work even though its 
general tenor is that of austerity and greyness of tone. 

“A highlight on the program, also, was the reading given 
the Romeo and Juliet fantasy, which elicited such hearty 
applause that the conductor had the men rise to share with 
him in the demonstration. The wealth of detail in the music, 
its warm, glowing quality and dramatic factors all were 
emphasized. The Smetana overture was played with irre- 
sistible dash, its infectious high spirits, its melodic and 
rhythmic charm providing an excellent opening for the pro- 
gram. It was a rebust, spirited reading that set the audience 
in fine frame of mind for the balance of the evening. The 
Rameau ballet music afforded the lighter, delicate touch to 
the concert, the Tambourine from Fetes d’Hebe, with its 
dainty figures and melodic patterns, being particularly well 
liked by the audience.” 


Mae Mackie Pupils Active 

Artist-pupils from the vocal studio of Mae Mackie, in 
Philadelphia, are appearing actively in concert and radio 
work. During the week of February 18, Edmund Irvine, 
baritone, was soloist at the Stanley Theater in that city. 
Mr. Irvine also was engaged for the Mastbaum Theater, 
opening February 28, along with two other artists from Miss 
Mackie’s studio, Kay Berger, contralto, and Mary O’Donnell, 
soprano. 

Russell M. Lee is bass soloist at the Cathedral of Saints 
Peter and Paul. Patricia Besson sang at the Philopatrion 
Ball, one of the social events of the season in Philadelphia. 
and Josephine Burella and Mary O’Donnell recently were 
heard in duet and solo numbers over Station WIP. 

The Arcadians, a male quartet (Carol Urban, first tenor; 
Harold Henshaw, second tenor; Edmund Irvine, baritone, 
and Russell M. Lee, bass), are appearing in private affairs 
and also in public in concert. A recent engagement for the 
quartet was at the Penn Athletic Club in Philadelphia. 

Besides her teaching activities, Miss Mackie is herself busy 
singing in church, concert and radio. 
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Rodzinski Conducts in Los Angeles 


Philharmonic Audience Warmly Appreciative of His 
Sterling Qualities—Other Programs Please 


Los ANGELES, CAL—The eleventh pair of Philharmonic 
Orchestra concerts had Dr. Artur Rodzinski as guest con- 
ductor. He gave a rather remarkable pregram, opening 
with Brahms’ gorgeous first Symphony, followed by De- 
bussy’s La Mer and Kodaly’s Suite Hary Janos, and closing 
with Wagner’s Overture to Tannhauser. The guest received 
an enthusiastic welcome. His reading of Brahms was de- 
lightful. The Debussy number was given a colorful reading ; 
misty and impressionistic, it was appealing. The chief in- 
terest of the program, however, came in the Kodaly number. 
This suite of enormous difficulty, needs the text of the opera 
to make it very compresensible or even interesting, the viola 
solo of Emil Ferir was a high light. Dr. Rodzinski was 
recalled again and again. : 

The Sunday Popular Concert of March 10 was handi- 
capped by the heavy rain. Leona Neblett, violinist, was 
billed as soloist but failed to appear. The program opened 
with Schoenefeld’s The Mystic Isle, which the composer 
conducted. It is a beautiful, dreamy composition in which 
effective use is made of the woodwinds and cellos. Tschai- 
kowsky’s Elegie in G major, and Sibelius’ suite, King Chris- 
tian II, followed. Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Chanson Russe and 
Strauss’ tone poem, Death and Transfiguration, closed the 
rather melancholy program, which contrasted strongly 
against the last popular program made up of musical humor. 

L. E. Behymer presented Daisy Jean, cellist and soprano, 
and Gil Valeriano, Spanish tenor, in a joint recital. Miss 
Jean played two celio numbers: the Saint-Saens Concerto 
in A minor, and Piece en Forme de Habanero, by Ravel and 
a suite by de Falla. They were marked by thoughtful musi- 
cianship and a beautiful and sympathetic though not large 
tone. Her group of songs was accompanied by the harp 


skillfully played by herself. Nina Herschell accompanied 
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her cello numbers. Gil Valeriano gave three groups of 
songs, accompanied by Ola Gulledge, in which he disclosed 
a beautiful lyric tenor, not large but free from effort, and 
liquid and velvety. He sang with finish. Naturally he was 
most happy in the Spanish group and aroused great enthu- 
siasm. Both artists were generous with encores. 

The Chicago Civic Opera Company was brought to Los 
Angeles by L. E. Behymer, and gave four performances at 
the Philharmonic Auditorium. 

The Woman’s Lyric Club, under the able direction of 
J. B. Poulin, gave the second concert of the season. The 
chief point of interest was Debussy’s Blessed Damozel, with 
Francia White in the title role and Annina Mueller, mezzo- 
soprano, as narrator. Both have pleasing, well-trained voices 
and are members of the club. The chorus work was espe- 
cially effective. Other high lights were two songs by Joseph 
Clokey, A Bird Flew and Babylon, two entirely diiferent 
types of composition, of unusual musical value. The com- 
poser was in the audience and given honor for his beautiful 
works. The excellent diction of the club is very noticea- 
ble. Tania Akounine, a young Russian violinist, was soloist 
of the evening. She produced a full, vibrant tone of appeal- 
ing quality and excellent intonation. She has ability, youth 
and beauty and an excellent stage presence. The Lyric Trio 
also sang a group of three numbers, one of which had to be 
repeated. 

Margaret Coleman, soprano, and Raymond McFeeters, 
pianist, gave an interesting program in Hollywood. 

The D’Oiley Carte Opera Company of London, England, 
has been having a long and successful run at the Mason 
Opera House. 

Artie Mason Carter, whose name is associated the world 
over with community music, has another feather in her cap, 
the Community Singing of Perris Valley, Riverside County, 
Cal. This “Sing” has been working for a year with aston- 
ishing results. It will shortly give the first annual Perris 
Valley Music Festival, assisted by the Los Angeles Philhar- 
harmonic Orchestra and artists. 

G. D. Cunningham, noted English organist, gave a recital 


at the First Unitarian Church. This was his only Los An- 
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geles appearance. He gave Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in 
D minor, Air and Variations from Haydn’s Symphony in 
D, Guilmant’s Scherzo from Fifth Sonata; Allegro Vivace 
from Widor’s Fifth Symphony; Bourree from Pastor Fido 
by Handel; Introduction and fugue an Ad nos ad Salutarem 
undam by Liszt; Allegretto in E flat by Wolstenholme, and 
Finale in E flat by Cesar Franck. 

The Glendale Symphony Orchestra, under Modest Alt- 
schuler, featured Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony at_ its 
recent concert. 8: a. 


Victor Wittgenstein Receives Ovation in 
Home Town 


Victor Wittgenstein, pianist, had a very successful tour 
in February which included his first appearance in ten years 
in Louisville, Ky., his home town. Returning to one’s 
home after such an absence is more or less of a strain, but 
the pianist came through with flying colors. For the first 
time in a good many years the S. R. O. sign was hung out 
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for a pianist, and many disappointed persons were turned 
away. The auditorium of the Y. M. H. A., under whose 
auspices the concert was held, was packed to capacity. 
There was not a single vacant seat even on the stage. 
Prior to the recital Mr. Wittgenstein gave one of his unique 
little talks which served at once to put him en rapport with 
his audience. When he played a varied program their en- 
thusiasm knew no bounds. He was tendered an ovation. 

Said the Courier-Journal of February 26: “Mr. Witt- 
genstein is an accomplished musician, whose playing was 
wholly equal and worthy of the rather unconventional pro- 
gram he presented. Two numbers by Brahms, the Ballade, 
op. 10, and the heroic G minor rhapsodie, opened the pro- 
gram. A sound, understanding and appreciation of Brahms, 
a polished technic, a rich and varying tone quality made 
his reading of Brahms notable. The pastorale and capriccio 
of Scarlatti and an andantino of Rossi, which followed, 
were widely contrasted numbers, full of delicacy and sparkle 
and showed the recitalist equally at home in both styles. 
The Chopin B minor sonata, romantic and melodious, dis- 
played not only the commanding grasp of technical abil- 
ity, but also a decided penchant for the poetic and lyric 
parts of the sonata, and in the finale a splendid interpreta- 
tion of a work that easily collapses under unskilled fingers. 

“Mr. Wittgenstein prefaced his numbers with explana- 
tory remarks that were illuminating, interesting and brief 
enough to be thoroughly enjoyable. Imagination, a keen 
feeling for color and rhythm and a contagious sense of 
humor made his group of moderns one of the most charm- 
ing of the evening. Nothing more deliciously humorous 
could be imagined than the pianist’s interpretation of Casel- 
la’s Five Children’s Pieces. These five pieces included a 
Waltz, a Sketch of Sunny Spain, A Cradle Song, An Old 
Fashioned Music Box, and a mad and impassioned Gallop 
in which a venerable and decorative grandmother lost part 
of her figure. They were the impressions of a precocious 
small boy (no girl could have imagined them) who was 
mature as to flectness of fingers and immature as to thought. 
Only a small boy who had been raised on caviar and Czerny 
could think such music. One cannot imagine an American 
small boy raised on spinach and Mother Goose conceivin 
such sophisticated impressions. But as Mr. Wittgenstein 
played them they were irresistible. The Little White Mule 
by Ibert and Scriabin’s Feuille d’Album were wholly delect- 
able bits of music. Delicacy of tone, crispness of rhythm 
and clarity of phrase revealed an artist who was entirely 
sympathetic in his interpretations and who possessed an 
intelligent understanding of the demands made pianistically 
by the modern composers. In response to applause of the 
audience, Mr. Wittgenstein played The Eagle by MacDowell 
and The Hurdy Gurdy by Eugene Goossens.” — 

Other engagements Mr. Wittgenstein filled on this tour 
were: Washington, D. C., on February 23; Frankfort, Ky. 
(a private engagement), on the 24th; and Lexington, Ky., 
on the 25th. He has had an excellent concert season, his 
dates having included a number of lecture-recitals at uni- 
versities. 


Salvi and Orloff with R. E. Johnston 


_R. E. Johnston announces that Nikolai Orloff, Russian 
pianist, will make a concert tour under his direction next 
season. Mr. Orloff will sail for Europe on the S.S. Berlin, 
April 16, to give concerts abroad. His first concert there 
will take place in Berlin, May 22. Next fall he will tour 
in Poland, London and Paris, and will then return to the 
United States to commence his concert tour in this country. 

Mr. Johnston has also just completed arrangements for 
Margherita Salvi, coloratura soprano of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, to tour under his management next season. 
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Under the auspices of The Curtis Institute of Music a series of con- 
certs by artist students has been inaugurated before leading colleges, pre- 
paratory schools and civic organizations in the vicinity of Philadelphia. 














The concerts have been booked as follows: State Teachers’ College, 
West Chester, Pa.; Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J.; Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa.; University of Delaware, Newark, Del.; Orpheus Male 
Chorus, Easton, Pa.; State Teachers’ College, East Stroudsburg, Pa.; The 
Hill School, Pottstown, Pa.; Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa.; The George 
School, George School, Pa.; Haddon Fortnightly Club, Haddonfield, N. J.; 
New Century Club, Chester, Pa. 











Five groups of students appearing in these concerts include the Swas 
tika Quartet, Jeanne Behrend, pianist, and Iso Briselli, violinist; Tibor de 
Machula, ‘cellist, and Helen Jepson, soprano; Conrad Thibault, baritone, 
and Lois Putlitz, violinist; Josephine Jirak, contralto, and Lucie Stern, 
pianist; Joseph Levine, pianist, and Henrietta Horle, coloratura soprano. 
The accompanists are Theodore Saidenberg, Sylvan Levin, Earl Fox, Yvonne 
Krinsky, William Harms and Theodore Walstrum. 





The offices of The Curtis Institute 
of Music will be closed to the 
public from June to September. 
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Elsa Alsen 


Elsa 


few people in 


an Optimist 


Alsen is an optimist. She has faith in what very 
America have faith in, opera. She actually 
believes that Americans can be induced to love opera sut- 
ficiently to support opera companies in all of their little 
cities, to say nothing of the big ones. She also actually be- 
lieves that such opera may possibly at some future date be 
supported by the government, either federal, state or muni- 
cipal, and seems to lean most strongly toward the side of 
municipal support, German opera 1s 
supported by the governments and 
seems to be satis over there, so 
should not it be in America? 

an optimist. In spite of the writer, dur- 
inter view, frowning upon her plans and ideas, 
she vigorously maintained that she was right, and she said 
she was not going to let any pessimist, especially an Amer- 
change her views or destroy her faith in 
because, she says, in the matter of opera, 
most confirmed and thorough- 


because, as she says, 
municipal 
jactory 


being 
arrangement 


now 
that 
why 
Oh, ves, El 1s 

t 


a rece! 


ican pessimist, 
the American 
the American musician is the 
going pessimist on earth 

Mme. Alsen has had 
this country. She came here 
man Opera Company, and 


experience in opera in 
some years ago with the Ger- 
when the company failed for 
lack of support she remained here and found herself in de- 
mand not only for concert engagements but for opera per- 
formances in various parts of the country. In some of those 
opera periormances she was in the same company with 
American artists who had had practically no actual stage 
experience, and it fell to her lot to give them, gratuitously 
and out of the kindness of her big heart, such assistance 
could in the limited time at her disposal. She ex- 
with the vigor of absolute conviction that the 
is withthe American, when he puts his mind on the 
possibility of operatic growth in his own country, that he 
carries in his mind a whole lot of somber and depressing 
fetiches and bugaboos which discourage him in advance and 
turn whatever optimism he may have into tragic and de- 
spairing p ssimism 
There you are,” exclaimed Mme 
is no thing as a decent translation. 
at all. The translations that I have 
operas a 
“Oh, yes,” 


extended 


as she 
claimed 
trouble 


Alsen, “you say there 
That is not true 
of the Wagnrerian 


such 


seen 


exclaimed the interviewer, “of course, Wag- 
ner But how about the silly, old-fashioned stuff by Verdi, 
Donizetti, Bellini and the rest of the early Italians? When 
Americans hear that sort of thing sung in English they 
simply laugh. There was a historical lecture and revival 
of an opera written about eighty years ago by an American 
named Fry the other mght at the Pro Musica concert. 
That revival appeared just as much of a joke to the Amer- 
ican audiences as the revivals that are now taking place in 
Hoboken of the thrillers of yesteryear.” 

Mme. Alsen, who restrained herself with difficulty 
ing this exposition of pessimism on the part of the inter- 
viewer, thereupon burst forth into vehement denunciation 
f all such idéas. The sum total of her remarks was to the 
effect that translations could be made, even of the 


dur- 


good 
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old operas, and that Americans would very soon become 

accustomed to hearing the words if they only had a chance 

to hear them. 

Whereupon the interviewer said, “But, Mme. Alsen, do 
you really think that the language makes any difference? 
Is it not a fact that what the American public wants is 
opera done by good artists, and that the language is, after 
all, an insignificant and second-rate matter? You have men- 
tioned” (she had) “the Theater Guild, which gives young 
dramatic artists a chance for training. But is it not a fact 
that the Theater Guild gives first-rate performances by ex- 
perienced artists, and puts beginners only in the small parts? 
Do you not think that operas must be conducted along the 
same lines, if we are ever to have small town operas and 
if we are ever to mz ike opera popular in America? 

“You see,” the interviewer continued, “New York has 
fifty or more theaters, where beginners can try their skill 


in insignificant roles, can walk in and place a glass of 
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table and walk out again, and strive not to 
but only one 


water on the 
make themselves too ridiculous in doing it, 
opera.” 

There followed an extended discussion of ways and 
means, Mme. Alsen insisting upon governmental support, 
the interviewer insisting upon private support, not having 
any confidence in anything that has ever been done in the 
past or is likely to be done in the future, by any branch of 
the American government, for art. Finally, the interviewer 
said—“But Mme. Alsen, why don’t you go ahead and start 
such a movement yourself ?” 

“I would love to,” said Mme. Alsen. “I really love to 
teach. I would like nothing better than to have an oppor- 
tunity to direct the stage deportment of young artists. I 
have had, you know, so much experience. I have sung all 
of the Italian operas as well as nearly all of the Wagnerian 
roles over and over again, some of them, like Isolde, as 
many as seventy or eighty times, and I would like to put 
all this routine to the service of American operatic prog- 
ress. 

“T have offered my services out in California, where I 
now spend my spare time—I wish I could be there more 
than I am—but there seems to be a good deal of difficulty 
getting such a movement started. I do not feel that I could 
undertake it myself. Some one else must attend to the 
financial arrangements, the propaganda. 

“Artie Carter, who made the Hollywood Bowl, is the 
sort of person who can do that sort of thing. She is now 
you know, taking community singing out into the desert 
towns in Southern California, and is making just as great 
a success of that as she did of her bow! idea. And there 
are others. America has plenty of optimists—in spite of 
you pessimists—who go ahead and do things, and have 
that sort of magnetic energy that induces people to believe 
in them and their ideas. If only someone would take up 
this plan of mine of starting a Guild Opera like the Guild 
Theater—” 

“But, Mme. Alsen, there is 
Opera Company and Mr. 
pany—” 

“Yes, I know,” exclaimed Mme. Alsen, “but that is so 
little. They play in so few cities. Just think of this vast 
country of yours, with hundreds of cities as large as those 
in Germany that have first rate opera! Why, you could put 
the whole of Germany into half of Texas, and you think 
that undertakings like the Little Theater Opera Company 
and the American Opera Company and a few of the local 
companies are able to satisfy this great country’s vast need 
for opera—!!” 

“Well,” said the interviewer, “all I can say is, Go to it. 
You have the operatic experience and the taste and knowl- 
edge and musicianship to act as artistic director of such an 
organization. You also evidently have the enthusiasm, the 
faith in us Americans (which I most certainly have not) 
and the optimism to succeed in such an undertaking. You 
have my best wishes. If you could make a go of it, you 
would largely deserve a monument for having done the 
most useful thing in music that has ever been done in 
these United States.” 


already the Little Theater 
Rosing’s American Opera Com- 


Jessie Fenner Hill Artist Heard 

Angeline Kelley, soprano, graduate of the Yale 
of Music in 1925, who has been studying in New 
with Jessie Fenner Hill, returned to New Haven on March 
7 for her first recital since graduating from the school. 
Sprague Hall was well filled with an enthusiastic audience, 
and the attractive young singer was tendered a cordial wel- 
come. Judging from the comments of the press, Miss 
Kelley created a favorable impression. 

Said the Journal-Courier: “Angeline Kelley returned to 
the University last night to entertain and thrill an audience 
that comfortably filled Sprague Memorial Hall for her re- 
cital. Her young soprano voice is clear and strong, and 
registered especially well in the happier numbers—the folk 
songs of Ireland and the popular airs of France. The audi- 
ence was highly appreciative of Miss Kelley’s voice, and 
each song on the program brought sustained applause.” 

The New Haven Register commented in part: “She has 
musical skill, and excellent taste; her voice is well trained, 
and her personal charm adds in no small degree to the suc- 
cess of her efforts. Her French and Irish folk songs were 
admirably sung, in costumes which transformed the singer 
into an excessively fetching picture.” 

The Yale Daily News had this to say: “Her song recital 
gave evidence of pronounced accomplishment and promise 
of a rewarding future; Miss Kelley has t begun well. Clarity 
and freshness were particularly characteristic of Miss 
Kelley’s pleasing soprano voice, and there was the added 
virtue of surety of intonation. Her lightness of tone and 
smoothness of legato were noted to advantage in these selec- 
tions. Miss Kelley has additional, and extremely desirable, 
characteristics—she is very pretty and she has grace and 
poise; her charming manner aided in making her perform- 
ance an enjoyable one; she is to be congratulated for her 
accomplishment.” 

A previous recital in Lowell, Mass., brought this com- 
ment: “A voice of pleasing quality, sufficiently flexible for 
expressive purposes. Moreover, she uses it intelligently.” 


Sche ol 
York 


Raphael Bronstein Pupils in Recital 


Raphael Bronstein, well known teacher of violin, with 
studios in New York, presented his pupils in recital at the 
Washington Irving High School on March 31. A large and 
appreciative audience was generous in its applause of the 
deserving young pupils. 

Among those whose names appeared on the program were 
Hadassah Alperstein, Irving Fagin, Isadore Kritchmar, Isa- 
dore Jennett, Rosario Carcione, Raymond Sabinsky, Sylvia 
Meyer, Sonia Levenson, Daniel Harris, Umberto Traversi, 
Theodore Weiss, Milton Samlowitz, Rose Rein and Beatrice 
Gordon. Mr. Bronstein also presented three of his pupils 
who have won recognition as being outstanding among the 
young violinists of the day, namely, Jack Ebel, Benjamin 
Steinberg and Max Tartasky. All three of these boys again 
proved their unusual talent and substantiated their prospects 
for a promising future. Mr. Bronstein is an exponent of the 
method of Prof. Auer and is recognized for his ability as a 
violinist as well as a teacher. Ariel Rubstein accompanied 
sympathetically. 
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By Billy J. Guard 





WHEN I WAS A KID 





Fifty years ago, when I was a kid in San Francisco and 
saw my first opera, the Strakosch Company, which included 
two of the most famous American prima donnas of all time, 
Clara Louise Kellogg and Annie Louise Cary, — 
during the season Verdi’s The Masked Ball. As will be 
remembered by those who have seen this opera, the ball 
which gives the work its name occurs in the last act. I 
happen to have a clipping from the program of that night 
in which the following notice was conspicuously printed: 

“Patrons of the opera desiring to visit the stage and par- 
ticipate in the masked ball in the last act of Un Ballo in 
Maschera can do so by securing tickets at the box office 
previous to the third act at $5 each. These tickets must 
necessarily be limited to a certain number, and early applica- 
tion will therefore be necessary. The tickets will admit the 
holders through the stage door only before the last act, and 
visitors will please provide themselves with dominoes and 
masks. A galop will be introduced by the Grand Orchestra. 
It is understood that only those holding tickets to the Audi- 
torium can procure stage tickets.” 

Imagine the excitement this announcement made in San 
Francisco and the crowd that rushed to buy tickets for The 
Masked Ball. All the “flappers” and “young bloods” of the 
town vied with each other to secure tickets to take part in 
the ball on the stage and touch elbows with stars, chorus 
men and women, and “supers.” Indeed, I don’t think Stra- 
kosch had to hire any “supers” that evening—the “supers” 
paid handsomely for “suping”! 

Altogether it was quite a “stunt” and kept San Francisco 
talking for the full seven days. The wily impresario could 
have repeated the trick, but he decided once was enough and 
to give an encore might result in an anti-climax. 

Now, when the Metropolitan Opera reaches Atlanta this 
season it purposes opening the Festival Week with Puccini's 
La Rondine, an opera which, like Verdi’s, also has a ball; 
but Puccini’s ball, unlike Verdi’s, does not end in tragedy. 
On the contrary it is the very apotheosis of the joy of living. 
The scene is none other than that gay resort in Gay Paris, 
the Bal Beollier, that has maintained its character and popu- 
larity generation after generation. I visited it first in 1895 
and still recall the thrill I experienced. Years later I re- 
visited the Bal Bullier and really renewed my youth—at 
least while I was there and under its irresistible illusion. 

Manager Strakosch, as I have told you, did an original 
thing and San Francisco got a big “kick” out of it. Why 
shouldn't Atlanta get a “kick” out of the Bal Bullier scene 
which is such a dazzling feature of La Rondine? 














ALBERT RAPPAPORT 


Tenor of the Chicago Civic Opera Company 
SINGS BEFORE CAPACITY AUDIENCE AT NEW YORK RECITAL 


Impresses Critical Audience With His Art 
“A Lyric Voice of Excellent Quality and Flexibility” 


New York Times 


Albert Rappaport made his local debut as a 
recitalist last night. A lyric voice of excellent 
quality and flexibility, a dramatic temperament, 
native fervor and a sense of style which gave evi- 
dence of true musicianship combined to give 
marked interest to his singing of a varied program. 

. displayed emotional insight and fine authority 
in a group of Russian songs. 














New York American 


Albert Rappaport gave a song recital before a 
capacity audience a pleasing, sympathetic 
voice . ... well controlled and beautifully emitted 

. tones in the high register . . . were absolutely 
smooth and sustained artistically. His interpreta- 
tion of “Comfort Ye” and “Every Valley” from 
Handel's “Messiah” was an excellent example of 
broad phrasing, remarkable breath control and 
fluency in difficult, florid episodes. 
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“Why not?” repeated some of the master minds involved 
in the Atlanta Opera Festival Season. 

So the master minds got together and a great idea was 
evolved—the sublimation of the Rondine Bal Bullier. And 
the “trick” should only be turned in and for Atlanta. It 
couldn’t be tried in New York (Wow! how the critics and 
the highbrows and the upholders of the traditional law and 
the prophets and worshipers of sacred cows would throw 
up their hands in holy horror and anathematize the Manage- 
ment of the Metropolitan!) 

But—and here’s where the City of Peach Blossoms has it 
over the other places where the Metropolitan goes touring— 
in Atlanta, the company, and every mothers’ son and daugh- 
ter composing it, feels AT HOME. 

So AT HOME the Metropolitan can give a presentation 
of the Bal Bullier Scene such as never has been, or could 
be, or is likely to be, given anywhere in any other city on 
any continent on any hemisphere of the wide world. 

After all which exordium, let me whisper in your ear 
with as few words as possible, just in what the “great idea” 
conceived by our “master minds” consists: 

A restricted public will not—as was done in San Fran- 
cisco—be invited to pay a fancy fee to participate in the 
Rondine Bal Bullier, but instead the entire audience will 
be treated to the extraordinary exhibition of each and all 
the other stars of the company not in the cast—57 more or 
less (count them!) descending the grand staircase and par- 
ticipating in the terpsichorean festivities of which lovely 
Lucrezia Bori, gallant Beniamino Gigli, saucy Editha 
Fleischer, and sentimental Armand Tokatyan—are the cen- 
tral figures! What a gorgeous sight it will be! 

Take it from me, it will be some spectacle—something 
that long will linger in the memories of Atlanta opera goers. 
And the girl or boy who misses being on hand on that open- 
ing night for La Rondine might as well go way back and 
sit down for the rest of his or her natural life. He or she 
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will have missed the event of a generation. But the fellow 
who saw it will remember the thrill he had fifty years hence 
just as I recall the “kick” I got out of the final scene of 
Verdi’s The Masked Ball half a century ago in San Fran- 
cisco. 


Carl D. Kinsey in Paris 


(Continued from page 12) 


procession came to an end in a vast multitude around the 
chapel of the Invalides, the clouds grew denser and a dull 
mist settled like a pall upon the city. And when the bells 
on the churches boomed their slow Farewell, the waiting 
populace of Paris knew that the great so sIdier was at rest 
beside the ashes of Napoleon. 

“This sight in itself was worth the trip to Europe,” 
Carl D. Kinsey. “I have not been so deeply 
years.” 

We visited the cemetery of Pere Lachaise, 
silent city of the dead at the eastern end of 
earliest buds of the belated spring, the twittering of the 
birds in the branches overhead, a visitor and a guardian 
here and there, were the only —_ of life we recognized. 
Yet the names of Stephen Heller, Grétry, Planquette, Bel 
lini, Hérold, Cherubini, Bizet, Rossini, Chopin, cut in the 
weather-beaten stones brought a melodies and har 
monies to the mind. Patti and Tamberlick sing no more 
songs, and Sarah Bernhardt lies, like Rachel, far from the 
painted scene. Corot and Ingres, Delacroix, Daubigny, 
Balzac and Oscar Wilde, Moliére, De Musset, Beaumar- 
chais, have laid aside their pens and brushes and become 
as one “with yesterday’s seven thousand years.” Here too, 
lies the Countess d’Agoult, mother to Liszt’s daughter 
Cosima Wagner. 

And when the day was over and we became expansive 
and confidential on the heights of Montmartre after a varie- 
gated repast which is not illegal in France, Carl D. Kin- 
sey acknowledged that for historical backg Prt monu 
ments, and cemeteries, Paris has its attractions. But for 
life and movement, activity, achievement, and a Musical 
College, honesty compelled him to place Chicago at the top 
of the list. CLARENCE LUCAS. 
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Daniel Wolf Busy 

Daniel Wolf, American composer-pianist, 
particularly for his song, Iris, so frequently 
grammed, was so inspired by the beauty and artistry of 
Leonora Corona, dramatic soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, that he has dedicated to her his new song, Flame. 
In his opera, The Queen’s Enemies, with text by Lord Dun- 
sany, which Mr. Wolf has been working on, the composer 
had Mme. Corona in mind. Mr. Wolf's studio is now one 
of the busiest in New York as he is continually busy try- 
ing to show others how to compose and also has a limited 
class in piano. Mr. Wolf has been holding lectures. weekly 
at his studio upon the interesting subject, The Beginning 
of Music. 


well known 
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New York Evening Post 


Albert Rappaport gave a recital last evening be- 
fore a large and enthusiastic audience. He sang in 
with fine feeling and technique. 





good voice... 


New York Evening World 


The singer disclosed a voice, which in the upper 
range was of exceptional quality in its best regions. 
It was harmonious and manly, vibrant and appeal- 
ing . . . The scope of breath was equal, without 
difficulty, to extended sentences of florid song. 





New York Sun 


Albert Rappaport sang with a good natural 
tenor of lyric quality . . . His interpretative sense 
was not lacking in warmth and sentiment... 
He sang the German songs with much sympathy. 
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ley’s A Legend of Granada, for chorus, orchestra, soprano 
and baritone. This is one of Hadley’s early works, but 
although it was written some twenty-five years ago it has 
and freshness that makes it sound altogether up 
and no one would gain the idea on hearing it that 
it was not among this gifted composer’s most recent crea- 
tions. It is beautifully written, indicating in every bar the 
touch of the master technician perfectly sure ofhis means, 
competent to handle in most efficient and effective manner 
the orchestra, the chorus and the parts. The story 
of this tale is a sort of Spanish combination of Rip Van 
Winkle and Tannhauser; only when in the end Rip-Van- 
Tannhauser returns from his visit to Venusberg he finds 
his fair bride, Conchita, whom he has forgotten during his 
twenty years sleep, an inmate of a convent. The words, 
by Ethel Watts Mumford, are effective for musical setting, 
and Hadiey has interpreted them in a vivid and colorful 
manner that calls for the highest praise. The composer 
was present and, after the work, bowed, first from his box 
and then in response to the insisteut applause, from the 
stage 

The balance of the program included a work by Forsyth 
entitled To America; two arrangements by Victor Harris 
for chorus, violin solo and orchestra—Le Nil by Xavier 
Leroux and the Orientale of Cesar Cui—delightfully at- 
tractive, as was also the Salve Regina by Fritz Volbach. 
The soloist of the evening was John Barclay, who won a 
hearty reception by his vigorous singing of Koeneman’s 
When the King Went Forth to War, a piece by Moreau, 
two nties and several encores. There was a little 
chorus, unaccompanied, by Cadman, and a new work by 
Arthur Foote entitled Constancy, composed for the club 
and given on this occasion for the first time. Far more to 
the taste of the audience was the Cachucha and Finale from 
The Gondoliers by Arthur Sullivan excellent imitation 
Spanish material. It was so vigorously applauded that it 
had to be repeated. At the close of the program the In- 
vocation to Cecilia by Victor Harris, composed for the 
club in 1914, was given—a familiar number, and always 
welcome 

The singing of the clut 
spects than usual, 
club aly with a 
that is nowhere excelled, aid it 
listener that the beauty of tone was even more 
than it has been in the past. The readings that Mr. Harri 
brought forward were as inspired as this highly gifted and 
technically composer-arranger-conductor always 
offers. There was an orchestra of Philharmonic-Symphony 
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Dream Boat 
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men, with Scipione Guidi as concert master and soloist, and 
the accompanists were Degmar Rybner-Barclay and Willard 


Sektberg. 
Mary Garden 

Were Mary Garden to sing in our jaded city many times 
in a season, each appearance would be an event. Since 
she has passed by merely as a visitor, and never as the 
singer, in the last three years, her appearance at the Roose- 
velt on Wednesday evening at a benefit for the League for 
American Citizenship was more than an event—it was al- 
most a spectacle. Contrary to Scotch national tradition 
Miss Garden gave her services for the cause, and gave her 
hearers a series of strangely fascinating pictures, for the 
most party by Debussy, with a Romance of Faure, a song 
of Hahn, and two operatic airs: The Habanera from Car- 
men and Depuis le Jour from Louise. 

San-Malo played a group of tried and true compositions 
for violin by Sarasate, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Schubert and 
Kreisler, accompanied by Ralph Angell, and there was a 
cello group by Paulo Gruppe, as well as Chopin and De 
Falla works, played with rare skill and flare by Jean 
Dansereau, Miss Garden’s accompanist, whose abilities rank 
higher than many a soloist who treads the boards of Town 
Hall in a full season. 


Mischa Elzon 


In the evening, at Town Hall, Mischa Elzon exhibited his 
unquestionable violinistic talents to an attentive and _ap- 
preciative audience. Beginning his program with the Con- 
certo in E Major by J. S. Bach, he continued with Sonata 
in B minor, Respighi; Prelude E Major, Bach-Kreisler ; 
—_ and March, Handel-Flesh; Suite Russienne, Pillois 
(performed for the first time in America) ; and concluded 
with Spanish Dance, Granados-Kreisler; and the Nocturnal 
Tangier, Godowsky-Kreisler. In his playing Mr. Elzon 
revealed a tone of good size, rich in quality. His interpre- 
tations were artistic and he plays at all times with refine- 
ment of style; difficult passages were handled gracefully. 
All in all a program of real musical worth worthily pre- 
sented. At the piano was Arie Abileah. 


Henry Lawes 

A thoroughly enjoyable concert took place at Town Hall, 
on the evening of April 3, when Henry Lawes, 
cantate, gave a program which no doubt will long be 
remembered by those who had the pleasure of hearing this 
artist. Beginning with two airs by Handel, he continued 
with a German group and concluded with four English 
songs. Mr. Lawes has an unusually fine rich basso-cantante, 
with sufficient range to sing a baritone role if necessary; he 
uses his voice with skill and intelligence at all times. His 
interpretations were characterized by finesse, and his enun- 
ciation was exceptionally distinct. Eugene Kuzmiak, pianist, 
added to the pleasurable evening in several well chosen 
> los. 

Insistent applause 
cores by Mr. 
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Fannette Rezia 

Rezia, soprano, was heard in a song 
evening, April 4, at the French Institute 
torium. The program contained songs by Haydn, 
Debussy, Hahn, Armstrong Gibbs, Herbert Brewer, 
and others. A group of songs by Jacques Pillois was very 
much liked by the audience. Mr. Pillois, who has twice 
been laureate at the Institute of France as a composer, 
played the accompaniments to his own — The other 
accompaniments were done by Hazel W. Gildersleeve. Miss 
Rezia was enthusiastically received by a friendly audience 
that filled the auditorium. 


recital 
Audi- 
Mozart, 
Longas 


Fannette 
Thursday 


Philharmonic-Symphony 

Clemens Krauss, the last guest conductor of the season, 
directed the Thursday Philharmonic Symphony concert. 
The principal work of the concert was Brahms’ C minor 
Symphony which was surrounded by the Overture to the 
Flying Dutchman, Strauss’ Salome Dance and Ravel’s Span- 
ish Rhapsody. 

It may be said at 
energetic conductor, 
he strives to achieve. 


Mr. Krauss, 


the outset that Mr. Krauss is an 
but not to the detriment of the effects 

One does not become absorbed with 
but with the varied moods he finds in whatever 
work he has studied; he is a sound musician, has deep in- 
sight and a glowing imagination, and if. his is the spirit 
to express these qualities in a more emphatic way than New 
York audiences are wont to see that is his privilege as a 
scholar and conductor. 

Mr. Krauss found much of the lyric in 
also found the rugged strength without which Brahms would 
lose his essential characteristic; the Salome Dance and the 
Rhapsody were the vehicles for the ‘colorful display of an 
imagination. The Ravel work was especially lovely and the 
pictures the conductor painted were done with a particular 
attention to delightful fantastic details. To the Strauss 


Brahms but he 
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number Mr. Krauss gave an intensely dramatic reading, in 
fact it might be termed one of outstanding brilliance. 

As a personality, Mr. Krauss is picturesque and interest- 
ing and he won the sincere admiration and approval of the 
large audience. 

: : a 
Maxine Louise Kisor 

Maxine Louise Kisor, a made her New York debut 
at Steinway Hall on April 4 in a program of songs and 
operatic arias. She displayed a well trained voice of consid- 
erable size and range and obviously pleased her audience. 
The young artist is a graduate of the Eastman School. 


April § 
Helen Spills 

A young soprano, Helen Spills, gave an interesting and 
artistic song recital at Steinway Hall on the evening of 
April Miss Spills’ program was unusually well selected 
and offered ample variety of mood and style. In her sing- 
ing, she revealed a voice of very agreeable timbre, which 
she handled with skill. Her renditions were artistic and 
her enunciation in the various songs was good. Three 
songs by Debussy were beautifully sung. Willis Alling 
furnished excellent accompaniments. 


Katherine Gorin 
Town Hall, Katherine 
York recital before a large and ap- 
preciative audience. Beginning her program with a Bee- 
thoven Sonata, in which she proved herself to be a pianist 
of considerable merit, she continued with five numbers by 
3rahms, a composition by Schumann, and concluded her 
program with numbers by Medtner, Liszt, Housman, and 
Rachmaninoff. Miss Gorin’s tone is large, sympathetic, and 
brilliant in color, and her climaxes are of exceptional power. 
She has a discriminating sense for style and musical taste, 
and her performances are enhanced by an attractive stage 
presence. 


In the evening at 
gave her annual New 


Gorin, pianist, 


Gene Slingerman 

At Guild Hall, in the evening, Gene Slingerman, a charm- 
ing young pianist, pleased a good sized audience who seemed 
to enjoy every moment of her playing. Miss Slingerman 
has been well schooled and revealed sufficient technic to 
have thorough command of all she played. She has a good 
even tone and commendable rhythm. Her interpretations 
were musicianly and interesting. Mendelssohn, Brahms, 
Grieg, Chopin, Debussy, Bortkiewixz and Liszt figured on 
her program. 

Oscar Ziegler 


In a program designed to appeal respectively to the tired 
business man, the tired critic, the musical left and the musi- 
cal right Oscar Ziegler, Swiss pianist, was heard in an un- 
conventional recital at Carnegie Hall. 

Just how many there were of each denomination among 
the large attendance listening to Mr. Ziegler could not be 
determined, not even by the amount of applause each group 
of pieces received, because the pianist seemed to be equally 
appreciated throughout his entire evening. 

The tired business man was treated to Liszt's 
Liebestraum, Chasin’s Abram ad Palais Royale, Schumann’s 
Carnival and Beethoven’s rondo, the Rage Over a Lost 
Penny. In this group Mr. Ziegler commanded great inter- 
est ; he is versatile to a degree, going swiftly from a languor- 
ous, lamenting mood in the Liszt numbers to a crystalline, 
roguish spirit in the Beethoven, at several points, which was 
also much enhanced by a velvety quality of tone. 

For the special interest of the critics the program listed 
a Schoenberg number, Mr. Ziegler’ s own arrangement of a 
Canon from Bach’s the Art of Fugue and Eric Satie’s 
Croquis et Agaceries. But, for reasons of his own, the 
pianist actually played only the Satie number, which was 
invested with exquisite charm and much understanding. He 
did not become modernistic in his next section, The 
Musical Left, but turned to the Agnus Dei of Josquin des 
Pres, and numbers by Mozart, Paradisi Galuppi and W. F. 
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“A marked example of a convincing artistic 
success.” 


—Milwaukee Herold. 
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(Continued from page 22) 
Bach. In closing Mr. Ziegler gave a truly eloquent per- 
formance of Beethoven’s sonata op 109 and Chopin’s F 
minor Fantasie. 

To point out that Mr. Ziegler is an excellent technician 
is superfluous, because if he were not he could not have 
achieved the high degree of colorful nuances and the pro- 
digious climaxes in the Schumann Carnival. The concert 
clearly gave much pleasure to each and all of the four 
groups of listeners; it came within the limited numbers of 
recitals that entertain and edify, instead of merely serv- 
ing as a means of acquiring some favorable press notices 
for the performer. 

Sara Sokolsky-Freid 

A piano recital was given by Sara Sokolsky-Freid at the 
Town Hall on April 6. Mrs. Freid’s program was devoted 
to works of Respighi, Schumann, Ravel, Rimsky Korsakow, 
Liszt and others. Besides these the artist presented a group 
of Spanish compositions by Charles Maduro, played for the 
first time in New York. Mme. Freid displayed sound musi- 
cianship and a very ample technical equipment. Especially 
well liked was her interpretation of the Schumann number. 
The Spanish numbers by Charles Maduro were well re- 
ceived, and while light in character, they showed refreshing 
originality. A good-sized audience filled the Town Hall, 
and Mme. Sokolsky-Freid was very warmly applauded and 
the recipient of many flowers. 


April 7 
Friends of Music 

The Friends of Music, with Artur Bodanzky conducting, 
Margaret Matzenauer and Marion Telva, contraltos, Tudor 
Davies, tenor, and Frederick Baer, baritone, a_ brilliant 
group of soloists, gave a superb performance of Handel's 
Samson, at Town Hall on Sunday afternoon. Assisting 
were members of the Metropolitan Opera orchestra, with 
Paul Eisler at the cembalo and Louis Robert, organist. 

A large audience gave every evidence of profound appre- 
ciation and enjoyment. 

Tudor Davies, in the opening aria, Total Eclipse, won his 
hearers immediately with the dignified beauty of his voice 
and the noble and luminous interpretation of the role of the 
mighty Samson in his grievous affliction. 

Mme, Matzenauer, Delilah, with voice of amazing range 
and luscious quality achieved a triumph unforgettable in her 
vivid portrayal of the alluring wiles and enthralling per- 
sonality of this irresistible heroine. 

Marion Telva was vocally splendid, and sang the part of 
Mikah with exquisite charm and telling appeal. 

Frederick Baer’s singing of Manoah was a_ notable 
achievement. With admirable diction and pure concentrated 
tone, he imbued the role with imposing eloquence and dra- 
matic authority, exhibiting rare and intelligent artistry and 
musicianship. 

The singing of the choir reached the high levels of ex- 
cellence that are accessible only to the very best organiza- 


tions of its kind. 
Hedwig Schreiber 

The June weather of last Sunday did not deter a large 
audience from gathering to hear Hedwig Schreiber, mezzo 
soprano, who gave an attractive program at Chalif Salon, 
Margie Barrett, violinist, assisting Miss Schreiber has 
made excellent progress, developing a naturally agreeable 
voice, so that now she sings Schubert Lieder (Sylvia, Ave 
Maria, etc.,) with real expression. Two songs in French 
by Hahn and Gretchaninoff were well sung as to style and 
enunciation, and a group by Levey, Cadman and Scott were 
much enjoyed. Tipton’s Spirit Flower and Rummel’s Ec- 
stasy closed the program, and showed the young singer at 
her best; she sang encores, and received floral offerings. 
May Lang was her efficient accompanist. Margie Barrett 
played Hejre Katti and a Spanish Dance (Rehfeld) adding 
an encore, Vera Stetkewicz supplying the piano accompani- 


ment. 
Musical Art Quartet 


Sunday evening again found a distinguished audience 
gathered at the John Golden Theater to hear the sixth and 
last subscription concert for the season of the Musical Art 
Quartet. Works by Dvorak and Schumann made up the 
program, and the members of this group revealed in their 
playing the familiar qualities of unity and balance that have 
earned for them a position of eminence among chamber 
music organizations. They announce for next season a 
series of four Tuesday evening subscription concerts, to be 
held at Town Hall. 

Philharmonic-Symphony 

Guest-conductor Clemens Krauss led the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra in a Tschaikowsky-Wagner program 
at Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon. Following the fifth 
symphony of the Russian, came operatic excerpts from The 
Flying Dutchman, Siegfried, G6tterdammerung and Meister- 
singer. The symphony proceeded along conventional lines, 
which means that the conductor allowed the impassioned 
utterance of the composer full and natural sway. Mr. Krauss 
belongs to the class of conductors that do not disguise the 
evident meanings of the composer in an effort to project 
their own personality—a class of conductors which, unfor- 
tunately, is not numerous. The Wagner numbers showed 
the guest to be a thoroughly experienced and enthusiastic 
conductor of the Bayreuth master’s music. 


Doris Humphrey and Charles Weidman 


Following the delightful program which Doris Humphrey, 
Charles Weidman and their ensemble gave at the Guild 
Theater on March 31, it was not surprising that a capacity 
audience should greet them for their second recital last 
Sunday evening at the same theater. There were repeti- 
tions of some of the numbers which had proven especially 
enjoyable at the first performance; notably Life 
of the Bee, after Maeterlinck, and the Grieg concerto for 
piano and orchestra, danced by Miss Humphrey and en- 
semble. In the former a vivid picture was given by the 
dancers of an episode in the life of a bee, and the droning 
of an unseen chorus added still further to the realism of 
the portrayal. The first and third movements of the con- 
certo were marked by fine rhythm on the part of the dancers, 
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10 Consecutive Years with Chicago Civic Opera Co., 
also Royal Covent Garden, London 


Re-engaged for the 11th Season, Chicago Civic Opera, 1929-30 


The Birmingham News-A ge Herald, 


Feb. 24, 1929, by J. F. Rothermel 


(Apropos de Carmen) 


“Much of the success of the matinee 
is due to the spirited directing of 
Charles Lauwers, a new director 
added to the company this year as a 
guest conductor from Covent Gar- 
den, London. Giorgio Polacco was 
billed to conduct, but at the opening 
of the opera, announced that an at- 
tack of neuritis required the substi- 
tute. Mr. Lauwers, however, won 
more and more applause in his own 
right as the opera proceeded.” 


Boston Daily Advertiser, Feb.6, 1929 


(For Carmen) 


“From the beginning also, it could 
be seen that Mr. Lauwers and his 
orchestra were at fever pitch; the 
Bizet music sparkled from them like 
a skein of high colored silk.” 


Boston Post, Feb. 2, 1929, by Warner 


Storey Smith 

(For Lakme) 
“Mr. Lauwers appearing as operatic 
conductor here for the first time, led 
an authoritative and sympathetic or- 
chestral performance.” 


Boston Globe, Feb. 2, 1929 


“Mr. Lauwers directed competently 
a score which had both the sparkle 
and the feeble sentimentality of the 
typical French comic opera style.” 


Buffalo Courier Express, Feb. 15, 1929 


(Apropos de Sapho) 
“Mr. Lauwers, a noted Belgian mu- 
sician, conducted with the elegance 
befitting the French school and was 
given an appreciative tribute of 
applause.” 


Boston Herald, Feb.2, 1929, by Philip 


Hale 

“Mr. Lauwers conducted with mu- 
sical feeling and intelligence bring- 
ing out the fine details of the score.” 
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beautiful phrasing, and an understanding of the moods of 
the music. 

In the first part of the program the only new 
was Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring, to music by Bach, which 
was a silent drama pantomimed by Rose, Eugene, George 
and John. Charles Weidman gave his familiar interpreta- 
tions of Passion and Compassion, to music by Satie, and 
there also were repetitions of dances to music by Bach and 
Purcell by various members of the company. 

In the second half of the program there were two numbers 
without music, which were especially fascinating—the en- 
semble in a Water Study and Miss Humphrey in Speed. 
A fine touch of humor was lent to the program by Charles 
Weidman, John and Eugene in Minstrels, which was given 
by request and was so much enjoyed that it had to be 
rejx ated 

Phe se 
their ensemble 
of the 
popularity 
small orehestra furn 


offering 


Miss Humphrey, Mr. Weidman and 
decided originality in the arrangement 
them an ever widening 

Louis Horst and a 
accompaniments. 


programs by 
show 
dances and should gain for 
among lovers of the dance. 
ished appropriate 


Marguerite Myriald 

At Steinway Hall, Mme. Marguerite Myriald, lyric soprano 
of the Opera Comique (Paris), gave an interesting and ar 
tistic exhibition of her vocalistic ability before a thoroughly 
appreciative audience. Her program was of much variety 
and constituted an exhaustive test of a singer’s powers. In 
a voice of warm quality, brilliant and sympathe- 
demonstrated. One could readily see that she is 
€ xpe rience. Her inte orpreti ations were artistic 


her singing 
tic was 
a vocalist of 
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“Mr. Stewart has a voice of splendid qual- 
ity, having great clarity and smoothness as 
well as power and range. He pro- 
nounced and evident pleasure to his hearers 
as he rendered two groups.” Ridgewood 


Herald. 


gave 


‘A tenor voice of unusual quality, pure in 
tone and thoroughly cultivated. His enun- 
ciation is excellent.” Jersey City, N. J. 
Journal 
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and her enunciation distinct. Mme. Myriald received a 
deserved ovation, and there is hardly a doubt that we will 
hear more of this singer. Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone, 
organist-composer, provided excellent accompaniments. 


John McCormack 


That abiding favorite, John McCormack, returned to the 
New York concert platiorm last Sunday evening at Carne- 
gie Hall, after an absence all too long for his hosts of 
faithful admirers in this music ridden metropolis. 

However, while he was away, he did not fade from the 
memory of an affection of those who treasured his rare 
art and honored him as a man, and helping to keep his re- 
membrance green here and arouse expectancy for his re- 
turn, was the news last month of the glamorous triumph 
attendant upon his tour of Great Britain. 

When McCormack made his first entrance at Carnegie 
last Sunday evening before a great throng, he was received 
so rousingly that several minutes passed before he could 
begin his recital. The enthusiasm boiled throughout the 
concert and ovations, bows, and encores kept close asso- 
ciation until the artist probably felt that he had given two 
programs instead of one. 

The celebrated qualities of McCormack’s singing were 
in full evidence at his latest New York appearance, and 
his voice revealed such excellent condition that he could do 
complete justice to all his intentions in vocalism and inter- 
pretation. 

That rare distinction of style which McCormack always 
has exhibited since he entered the recital field, he now 
controls to the last Seaver of authority and’ finish. He 
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senses and publishes the musical manner and interpretative 
content of every song he essays. His ability to sound 
emotion seems sheerly limitless, for it is based on remarkable 
depth of feeling. He polishes his phrases into cameo-like 
clarity. His enunciation in all the customary singing 
languages could not be improved upon. He is an artist in 
every nuance implied by that term. 

The Sunday program had a representative list of songs, 
including Handel’s O, Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me?, 
broadly and beautifully sung; Sentirsi il petto accendere, 
from Vinci’s Artaserse (1730) Wagner’s Traume, a lovely 
exhibition of legato, pianissimo, and poetical ecstasy; 
Thomas Ford’s 17th century song, Since First I Saw Your 
Face; Sarti’s Lungi dal caro bene, Praise Ye the Lord (an 
unfamiliar Handel arioso from one of his cantatas) ; some 
Irish songs and several by American composers. 

Among the many encores were an old German love song, 
Franck’s Panis Angelicus, Sweet Vale of Avoca, Seaver’s 
Just for Today, and Bartlett’s A Dream. 

Lauri Kennedy played cello solos and Edwin Schneider 
accompanied. 

Ex-Governor Smith and Mrs. Smith occupied a box and 
came especially from Atlantic City to hear the concert. 
McCormack and the ex-governor exchanged bows and the 
audience responded delightedly with an overwhelming burst 
of applause. It was altogether a gloriously brilliant and 
memorable evening. 

McCormack’s next New York recital will be on 
May 5, at the Hippodrome (by courtesy of Morris Gest) 
where the great tenor used to give many of his concerts 
here in former years. 





Donde Or Suimener Courses in Music 


Carl M. Roeder, cooperating with the Summer Recreation 
Session of Barrington School in the Berkshires, plans courses 
of three to six weeks’ duration, in which intensive study 
may be combined. The spacious grounds, attractive sur- 
roundings, weekly programs by students and visiting artists, 


CARL M. ROEDER 
(front center) and a group of some of his pupils, at the 
Barringlon School, summer class of 1928. 


the noted chamber music concerts 
repertory and teaching problems 
of the South Mountain Quartets, also the Elshuco Trio at 
Pittsfield, and the Berkshire Playhouse Trio at Cumming- 
ton, all these provide an unusual musical environment. Mr. 
Roeder has long been recognized as one of America’s lead- 
ing = ities on piano technic and inte rpretation, his pupils 
rhest awards for three successive years in 


the privilege of attending 
oi technic, interpretation, 


yvinn the his 


INGTON SCHOOL, 
Carl M. Roeder Summer Session 
and Harmony), July 1-August 14, at Great Bar- 
Mass., (Berkshires). This was the former 
$6,000,000 Searles Mansion. 


ncadquarté 


(Pranc 


rington, 


the New York Music 
of the faculty of the Juilliard School of 
head of the music department of 
Barrington playing fields, tennis courts, golf course, bathing 
privileges, etc., are free to the summer music students ; mem- 
bers of the recreation group may attend the summer concerts 
and recitals. This opens on July 1 and closes on 
August 14 


is also a member 
Music, as well as 
3arrington School. The 


Week contests; he 


course 


Harrison Wild Memorial Concert 
On April 16, at Orchestra Hall, the Apollo Club and the 
Chicago Sunday Evening Club Choir will join their 350 
voices in singing Verdi's Requiem, to the memory of the 
late Harrison Major Wild, for thirty years conductor of 
the Apollo Club. Edgar Nelson, for many years accom- 
panist under Mr. Wild, and at present leader of both 


choruses, 
chestra 


will conduct, with the Chicago Symphony Or- 
assisting. The soloists will be: Else Harthan 
Arendt, soprano; Lillian Knowles, contralto; Edwin Kemp, 
tenor; and Raymond Koch, Robert Birch will be 
the organist. 


bass. 


Josefin Hartman Vollmer Accompanying 
Schumann-Heink 


Josefin Hartman Vollmer, coach and accompanist, was 
specially called to San Diego, Cal., by Mme. Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink to accompany the celebrated diva at a con- 
cert to be given there for the American Legion. Mrs. Voll- 
mer will also play two groups of solos, including numbers 
by Wagner, Chopin, Liszt and Brahms. 

Mrs. Vollmer then will continue with Mme. Schumann- 
Heink on her trip through the Middle West, where the 
world renowned artist is completing her farewell concert 
tour, which will include several cities in Oklahoma, Texas, 
Kansas, and Nebraska. This trip will occupy four weeks’ 
time, at the end of which Mrs. Vollmer will return to New 
York, where her large class of pupils eagerly awaits her. 

Early in June she again will leave New York for a five 
weeks’ stay in Kansas City, Mo. There she will assist and 
accompany the second of Mme. Schumann-Heink’s world 
master classes, which begins June 8, and coach private pupils, 
the number of which promises to exceed the 360 lessons 
Mrs. Vollmer gave last summer. She will also assist at the 
piano with Mme. Schumann-Heink’s private lessons. 


Ethel Fox in Detroit 
Ethel Fox, young soprano of the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, has been engaged by the Detroit Opera Company to 
sing the role of Marguerite in Faust, in Orchestra Hall on 
April 18, under the direction of Thaddeus Wronsky. 


GEORGE S. MADDEN 
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Metropolitan Opera Nears 
Season’s End 


Capacity Audiences Enjoy Repetition of Familiar 
Offerings—Dreda Aves Makes First Appear- 
ance in Leading Role 
Der FreiscHutz, Aprit 1 

Der Freischutz was repeated at the Metropolitan on Mon- 
day evening, April 1. A capacity audience found much to 
enjoy in the way of tuneful music, well sung; humorous by- 
play and the excellent characterization by Michael Bohnen 
of Caspar. Schuetzendorf also did well by the role of 
Ottokar and Laubenthal, the Max, appeared to be in fine 
fettle, adding to the smoothness of the performance. Greta 
Stueckgold and Editha Fleischer, as Agathe and Aennchen 
respectively, also gave genuine pleasure. It was another 
case of each and every one contributing to the general high 
standard of the performance. Bodanzky conducted. 

Gioconpa, ApriL 3 

To the growing list of “last times for the season” at the 
Metropolitan was added La Gioconda, Wednesday evening, 
April 3. Tullio Serafin presided over a lusty performance 
unusually cogent in ensemble. As Enzo Giacomo Lauri- 
Volpi roused enthusiastic plaudits with his ringing high 
tones. Leonora Corona, the Gioconda, did a remarkably 
effective bit of singing and acting in the last scene. Karin 
Branzell, a sturdy-voiced Laura, Mario Basiola, as thearch- 
conspirator Barnaba, and Ezio Pinza, a distinguished Alvise, 
were other principals. The cast included also Vincenzo 
Reschiglian, Giordano Paltrinieri, Louis D’Angelo, and 
Arnold Gabor. 

Jonny Sprett Aur, Aprit 4 

Jonny Spielt Auf had a repetition at the Metropolitan on 
Thursday evening, April 4, incidentally the last hearing of 
Krenek’s opera for the season ... and probably for some 
time. It is doubtful whether it will be included in the reper- 
tory next season. The cast was the same with two excep- 
tions: Lawrence Tibbett was the Jonny and gave a thor- 
oughly enjoyable characterization, making as much of the 
music as possible. Sudden lapses into English provoked 
many a hearty laugh. He acted with a buoyancy and verve 
that was also refreshing. Instead of Mr. Schorr as the 
violinist whose instrument causes so much trouble, Mr. 
Schutzendorf sang the role, and very commendably. Mr. 
Bodanzky conducted. 

TRAVIATA, APRIL 5 

A special matinee of Traviata attracted a capacity audi- 
ence to the Metropolitan on Friday afternoon, April 5. The 
last hearing of the Verdi opera embraced the artistic serv- 
ices of Bori, Gigli and de Luca in the leading parts in which 
they are now familiarly known and admired. The perform- 
ance went with a swing and excellent singing was the general 
rule. Mr. Bellezza was at the conductor’s stand. 

SIEGFRIED, APRIL 5 

The third and last performance of the season of Wagner’s 
Siegfried attracted a capacity audience on Friday evening. 
Tullio Serafin conducted and his wife, Elena Rakowska, 
was the Briinnhilde. Lauritz Melchior.made a picturesque 
Siegfried and gave the youthful hero just the proper vocal 
and temperamental touch. Clarence Whitehill projected his 
familiarly impressive conception of the role of the Wanderer. 
Mime was in the capable hands of Max Bloch, Karin Bran- 
zell made something of the rather unattractive musie allotted 
to Erda and Editha Fleischer was a delightful Forest Bird. 
Messrs. Schiitzendorf and Gustafson completed the cast. 

Fra GHERARDO, Aprit 6 (MATINEE) 

Fra Gherardo was repeated at the Saturday matinee of 
April 6 before a capacity audience. The long cast was the 
same, headed by Maria Mueller and Edward Johnson with 
Serafin conducting. 

Ix TrovatoreE, Aprit 6 

Il Trovatore was the vehicle selected for Dreda Aves to 
sing a prominent role, and the young American dramatic 
soprano received a cordial reception from the capacity audi- 
ence on Saturday evening. Miss Aves had previously been 
heard at the Sunday night concerts but she acquitted her- 
self with distinction in the role of Leonora. She is the 
possessor of a voice of natural beauty and power which she 
uses, for the most part, exceedingly well. She makes an 
imposing appearance and acts with effectiveness. It will 
be interesting to hear Miss Aves in other roles. Louise 
Homer, the Azucena, revealed to perfection her fine voice 
and art. Lauri-Volpi, as Manrico, won his share of the 
evening’s honors with his excellent singing. Basiola, 
Rothier, Tedesco, Malatesta and Minnie Egener were also 
cast. Bellezza conducted. 

SunpAy NicuHt CoNCEeRT 

With Lucrezia Bori singing a group of four soprano 
solos, assisted at the piano by Wilfrid Pelletier, and with a 
varied selection of operatic arias and duets being presented 
by Mme. Bori, Margaret Bergin, Charlotte Ryan, Frederick 
Jagel and Lawrence Tibbett, the next to the last Sunday 
Night Concert received enthusiastic approval from the audi- 
ence. Each and every one of the artists was given practi- 
cally an ovation, and additional pleasure was in store for 
the audience in two groups of piano solos played by Moriz 
Rosenthal in his delightful and individualistic manner. 
Mr. Bamboschek conducted the orchestra in Schubert's 
Rosamunde overture, Tschaikowsky’s 1812 overture, and 
the Pomp and Circumstance march by Elgar. 


Verdi Club Morning Musicale 


Florence Foster Jenkins provided Marie Tiffany, soprano 
(Metropolitan Opera Company) and John Hutchins, bari- 
tone, for the April 3 closing musicale of the Verdi Club, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. The two artists presented a 
program of variety. Miss Tiffany sang Pace, Pace (Verdi) 
with full, rich tones and splendid high B; this she followed 
with an encore by Franz. Later she sang songs by Norman, 
Scott, Barnett and Lehman, closing with a La Boheme duet 
with Mr. Hutchins. The aria from Andrea Chenier was 
gloriously done by Mr. Hutchins, who was promptly recalled ; 
At Tankerton Inn was full of life and humor, and Time to 
Go (Sanderson) was notable for its high F sharp. Con- 
tinuous applause led him to add the Volga Boat song, and 
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Happy Lad. Mrs. Harrison Irvine and Mr. William Orth 
were the excellent accompanists. 

Announcements by President Jenkins included introduc- 
tion of the honor guests, each saying a few words. They 
were: Cora Wells Trow, president of Post Parliament; 
Rosalie Heller Klein, president Matinee Musicale Club; 
Mrs. Daniel Pelton Duffie; Mrs. Egbert Guernsey Brown, 
president of Illuminati, and Yvonne de Treville, prima donna 
soprano. She also introduced Mrs. Walter S. Embler, a 
bride, formerly Florence Powell-Gill of Buffalo, who said a 
few pleasant words and also called attention to the annual 
breakfast at the Westchester Country Club, April 25. Am- 
plifying the announcement, Florence Bullard, chairman, said 
that seventeen tables had already been engaged. Miss 
Mason of The Castle School, Tarrytown, has invited the 
entire Verdi Club to attend the Pageant, riding, and other 
exercises at the school, May 25. Mrs. Paul Keil was pre- 
sented with a pearl necklace by President Jenkins, in recog- 
nition of her work as chairman of the recent successful 
Thé Dansante. It was also announced that future Verdi 
Club affairs would be given at the Plaza Hotel. 


Schneevoizt Wins New Triumphs 
in Detroit 


Returns as Guest Conductor of Symphony Orchestra 
and Scores Anew—Alfred Hertz Also Acclaimed 
as Guest Leader—Victor Kolar Returns and 
Is Warmly Received—Florence Austral 
Delights as Soloist—Four Grainger 
Works Well Liked—Symphony 
Choir at Its Best 


Detroit, Micu.—For the thirteenth pair of subscription 
concerts of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Florence 
Austral was the soloist and Alfred Hertz the guest con- 
ductor. The orchestral numbers were the Brahms Second 
Symphony in D major, op. 73, and the Strauss tone poem, 
Death and. Transfiguration. While the critics disagreed as 
to whether the Brahms or the Strauss was the high light 
of the program, the audience impartially acclaimed both 
enthusiastically, calling Mr. Hertz back innumerable times 
after both numbers. Mme. Austral sang the Prelude and 
Love Death from Tristan and Isolde, and Ocean, Thou 
Mighty Monster, from Oberon. Her glorious voice showed 
to especial advantage in the Weber number, being less over- 
powered by the orchestra. She, too, was recalled many 
times but refused to sing again. 

For the fourteenth pair of concerts, Georg Schneevoigt 
was the guest conductor, with no soloist. As this was 
Schneevoigt’s second appearance here with the orchestra the 
audience was quite prepared for the meticulous attention to 
detail, the unusual contrasts of light and shade, particularly 
the delicate pianissimo effects obtained. The program con- 
sisted of Smetana’s Overture, The Bartered Bride; three 
pieces for ballet composed by Rameau and arranged by 
Felix Mottl, the Overture Fantasy, Romeo and Juliet, 
Tschaikowsky, and the Second Symphony of Sibelius in D 
major, op. 43. His work was received with warm 
enthusiasm. ie 3 


Ziegler to Give Recital at Ithaca Conservatory 


The Ithaca Conservatory of Music will present Oscar 
Ziegler, director cf the piano department, in recital on 
April 15 in the Conservatory Little Theater, Ithaca, N. Y. 
The recital will be given by Mr. Ziegler for his pupils, 
and the audierice will consist of members of his class and 


their guests. Following the concert, a stfidio supper is to 
be given in his honor by his pupils. 

The program will contain two arrangements by Mr. 
Ziegler, and numbers by Beethoven, Paradisi, Bach, Liszt, 
Chasins and Schumann. 


Anne Donahue Photographing Artists 


Anne Donahue, well known photographer, who has been 
established in her Fifth Avenue studio for the last twelve 
years, is now devoting some time to work for concert and 
operatic stars. Miss Donahue is perhaps the best known of 
the women photographers in the city and has a clientele of 
some of the most prominent people in social, business, polit- 
ical and church circles. She is also frequently called upon 
by some of the most exclusive girls’ schools near New York 
City and is said to be particularly successful in reproducing 
the personality and characteristics of her subjects. 








McCurdy Conducts Stabat Mater 


Alexander McCurdy, Jr., conducted a splendid and highly 
artistic performance of Dvorak’s Stabat Mater during Holy 
Week at St. James’ Church in Philadelphia, in memory of 
S. Wesley Sears, for eighteen years organist of this church. 

At this time Mr. McCurdy led the choirs of both St. 
James’ Church and the Second Presbyterian, of which he is 
organist, a combined group of seventy singers, and was 
assisted by an orchestra of forty members from the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, and the following soloists: Olive Mar- 
shall, soprano; Maybelle Marston, contralto; George E 
Lapham, tenor, and Lester R. Paton, bass. 

Mr. McCurdy accomplished splendid results with the 
chorus, which displayed perfect harmony and unity as well 
as desired tonal quality in keeping with the work of the 
orchestra. Its singing was particularly fine in its responsive 
passages with the soloists. The orchestral effects also were 
carefully and clearly brought out by Mr. McCurdy, so that 
there were no heavy passages, but rather a neat blending of 
voices and orchestra, an altogether splendid result from a 
difficult and stupendous task. 


Bellamann Pupils in Television Broadcasting 


Wilma Miller, coloratura, and Celia Purcell, lyric soprano, 
were engaged as soloists for the Television Broadcast at 
the Exposition of Industrial Arts, held at Albany, N. Y., 
the week of April 6 to 13 inclusive. 


BURNS 


Soprano 


AGAIN TRIUMPHS 


in Recital at Chalif Hall 
on the Evening March 19 


Cro 





Her hearers found delight in a fresh voice of much 
power, used with musical taste and animation, and 
with expressive tenderness —New York Times 


She possesses a transparent, piercingly sweet and 
accurately placed voice. She has a pleasing presence 
and knows how to hold the attention of her audience. 
—Herald Tribune 


She showed unmistakable evidence of a beautiful 
voice of wide range and extremely unique versatility 
of mood, a voice of rare timber and character.— 
Morning Telegraph 


The young soprano possesses a well-schooled voice 
of warmth and purest timbre. Her high tones are 
resonant and brilliant—New York Staats Zeitung 


A pleasing personality coupled with a voice of 
charm made her recital welcome to a large audience. 
—Brooklyn Daily Times 


She captivated a large audience. She possesses 
innate qualities of 1 musicianship, a voice that 
rings delightfully melodious and true, and a noticeable 
self-confidence that will carry her to higher pinnacles. 
—Newark Sunday Call 





Her lyrics had sparkle and dash and her diction 
had clarity and intelligence of phrasing —Newark 
Evening News 
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THE BRAHMS CHORUS OF PHILADELPHIA 


N. LINDSAY NORDEN, Conductor 


Philadelphia Orchestra Members 


Thursday, March 28th, 1929 


BACH’S “ST. JOHN” HAS PREMIERE HERE 
_ That drama which remains the greatest in popular concep- 
tion after nearly two milleniums, and which is reverently com- 
memorated by the Christian world this week, was depicted with 
tremendous force and excelling artistry last night by The 
Brahms Chorus of Philadelphia. . . . The Chorus of one 
hundred splendidly trained voices, under N. Lindsay Norden, 
was augmented by an orchestra picked from The Philadelphia 
Orchestra. . . . The performance of the work, believed the 
first in this city, was given in the First Presbyterian Church, 
and the auditorium was thronged. The gathering could not be 
strictly termed an audience, for the nature of the program was 
such that one could not but sense participation in a great service 
of worship. . . . Especially artistic and stirring were the 
difficult choruses.—Public Ledger, March 29th, 1929. 


In line with ambitious earlier presentations of The Brahms 
Chorus, this choral association presented last evening in the 
First Presbyterian Church Johann Sebastian Bach’s “Passion 
According to St. John” before a capacity audience whose 
reverent appreciation and interest was eloquent testimony of 
the finishe formance that was given of what was the first 
hearing in Philadelphia of this profoundly beautiful work. The 
Brahms orus, under the leadership of N. Lindsay Norden, 
equalled, if it did not surpass, the high quality of its r- 
formance of the “St. Matthew Passion” last year. . . . The 
chorus of one hundred voices blended with admirable enthusi- 
asm and discipline in the fleeting and dynamic choruses in which 
it simulates the angry mob uf the story, while singing of a 


“St. John Passion,” Bach 


subtle and stirring richness was manifest in the old Lutheran 
chorales.—Philadelphia Inquirer, March 29th, 1929 


The Brahms Chorus of Philadelphia, under the direction of 
N. Lindsay Norden, was heard last night in an inspiring ren 
dition of Bach’s “Passion According to St. John” by an appre 
ciative audience that filled the First Presbyterian Church 
This was the first presentation of ‘The Passion According to 
St. John” in Philadelphia, and it is certain that the Brahms 
Chorus was the organization best fitted by training and traditions 
to present it. Mr. Norden brought out all the sincere simplicity 
of the chorales, the significant and difficult chorus passages in 
a way that made the performance one of the outstanding 
musical events of the season. The coordination was perfect 
between the voices and the orchestra.—Evening Bulletin, 
March 29, 1929. 


ST. JOHN PASSION IS SUNG HERE BY BRAHMS 
CHORUS. GREAT THRONG AT RECITAL GIVEN IN 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


As far as ascertained, this was the first performance of this 
work here. he Chorus, which is in its third year, gave 
definite evidence of its development, and displayed adequate 
artistic finish in its conception and delivery of this tremendous 
contrapuntal masterpiece. -.. The increasing popularity of 
The Brahms Chorus was evidenced by its large attendance.— 
Philadeiphia Record, March 29th, 1929. 
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Sidelights on. Dome Operas 


By Dr. Ricardo M. Aleman 
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It has not yet been discovered what Canio 
finds to laugh at, in Pagliacci. 


Don Bartolo to Don Basilio (in Barber of Seville): “Phew! 
You've been eating onions.” 

















Mimi (in Boheme) has just seen one of Marcello’s paintings and heard one of 
Rodolfo’s poems, and she dies immediately. 


“Boys, meet Mimi.” (Rodolfo introducing the simple flower-seamstress to his 


buddies, in Boheme.) \ 4 
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“O, Paradise,” sings Vasco (in L’Africana) and no wonder. 
































days those ladies should use aeroplanes. Butterfly is not sure whether Pinkerton is a chauffeur or a street car conductor. 
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Artists Everywhere 
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le. Bell-Ranske, ever active and sii has 
staged The Mirror World in various vaudeville houses, in- 
cluding Brooklyn, Trenton, Yonkers, Scarborough, and, on 
March 14, in the Grand Opera House, New York. March 19 
it was given in Philadelphia, and everywhere it has been 
presented fine success has been registered for the brilliant 
staging and lively movement fascinate all onlookers. The 

Irving Faivre, who studies at the N. Y. School of 
Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech Sterner, director, was guest 
organist, March 10, at the Calvary Baptist Church Radio 
Hour, playing pieces by Brahms and Fibich; the young man 
showed natural talent for organ playing, and excellently 
controlled the huge instrument of five manuals and one 
hundred stops. 

Juliette Gaultier gave a recital of Eskimo, Indian and 
French Canadian folk songs at Horace Mann Auditorium, 
New York, March 20, preceded by appropriate motion pic- 
tures. She wears interesting and unique costumes and has 
“created a field all her own,” according to Dr. Damrosch. 

George Kahler, violinist, who studied with Lichten- 
berg and Franz Kneisel and later was a member of leading 
New York symphonic orchestras, has established studios in 
The Bronx and in Brooklyn; among his pupils are many 
accomplished players and teachers, Mr. Kahler being espe- 
cially successful in this field. 

Harold Land, baritone, added new laurels to his name 
by filling two concert engagements in one day. On March 27 
he sang for the Rotary Club at Elks Hall, Yonkers, and in 
the evening gave a program for Fernbrook Lodge. In each 
case several extras were demanded. Mr. Land, who is 
soloist of St. Thomas Church, Fifth Avenue, New York, 
sang at a special Lenten Musical service at St. Thomas 
Episcopal Church, Brooklyn. 

Karl pong teacher of Walter Giesecking, has been 
busy in Los Angeles, and plans returning to Germany in 
May. “I consider it one of the luckiest events of my life 
to have taken lessons and received my musical education 
from you,” Mr. Gieseking wrote Mr. Leimer; “Germany is 
suffering an irreparable loss in your departure.” 

Henry F. Seibert, at his last Town Hall, New York, 
recital, March 29, played pieces by Ravanello, Schubert, 
Stoughton, Wagner and Yon. The human appeal in this or- 
ganist’s playing is invariably mentioned by listeners, for he 
“makes the organ talk.” 





Sittig Trio’s Activities 
The Sittig Trio, pictured here shown at Cornell College, 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa, with J. L. Conrad, director of music, 
has had a number of successful engagements since its New 
York concert at the Hotel Plaza. Among them was an 
appearance at the Music School of the Henry Street Settle- 
ment, the concert having been given in the auditorium of 


. 


SITTIG TRIO AT CORNELL COLLEGE 
with J. L. Conrad, Director of Music. 


the 
numbers, the 


Grand Street Playhouse. This program included four 
Sittigs departing from their usual custom on 
this occasion and giving no solo numbers. The works were 
by Jean-Baptist Loeillet, Mozart, Beethoven and Miersch. 
This latter number is in two parts, entitled Improvisation 
and Village Festival, and is dedicated to the Sittig Trio. 

The trio also played at a Fruhlings-Fest of the Touristen- 
Verein “Die Naturfreunde,’ in other words The Friends 
of Nature, a society of Americans, German-Americans and 
Germans, with a German section and an E “nglish section, and 
with houses in the Catskill Mountains and in Midvale, N. J. 
This society, which is well to know about, is one which car- 
ries out the German plan of pedestrian tours. Its members 
are as fond of music as they are of walking, and enjoyed the 
Sittigs at the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum on March 17. The 
Sittigs also have had, or are to have, concerts at the Penn- 
sylvania State College and at Susquehanna University, Selin- 
grove, Pa. 


Duncan Buiesars to Give Recitals 


The successful tour of the country, which followed the 
American debut of Irma Duncan and her troupe from the 
Isadora Duncan School in Moscow at the Manhattan Opera 
House in January, will end in a series of five fare - per- 
formances at the Manhattan, April 18, 19, 20 and 2 

A cable has been received from the Russian cade ole 


MAAZEL 
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in Moscow requesting the immediate return of the dancers, 
who came here by special permission as a memorial to the 
late Isadora Duncan. They will sail back to Russia within 
a few days of the final performance. 

The programs for these farewell performances will be 
entirely new. The new-romanticist composers, those of the 
Debussy school and others of extremely modern tendencies, 
will be represented. The tentative program already ar- 
ranged will be drawn from the works of Scriabine, Maurice 
Ravel, the late Igor Stravinsky, Bela Bartok and others. 





New York Concert Announcements 








Saturday, April 13 
AFTERNOON 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, " : 
Carnegie Hall, Haarlem Philharmonic 

Bruce Simonds, piano, Town Waldorf-Astoria 
Hall. . EVENING 

\VENING Sineers C f Ne r 7 

Philharmonic-Symphony Stages am wae: Fam. ee 
tra, Carnegie Hall. Old Masters Trio, Steinway Hall. 

—~ A Busto, bassoon, American Symphonic Ensemble, 

Max T artasky, violin, Town Hall. The Sette fas 

Sunday, April 14 Isadora Duncan 
AFTERNOON Irma Duncan, 

Philharmonic-Symphony era House. 
tra, Carnegie Ha fed 

Eduardo a Tas, Friday, 
way Hall. 

Tamiris, dance, Cort Theater. 

Lynnwood Farnam, organ, Church 
of the Holy Communion. 

Society of the Friends of 
Town Hall. 

EVENING 

Martha Graham, dance, 
Theater. 

Madeleine Monnier, cello, 
way Hall. 

Patricia MacDonald, songs of the 
Danube and the Vistula, 49th 
Street Theater. 

Opera Concert, Metropolitan Op 
era House. 
Annual Bach Mac 

Dowell Club. 
Monday, April 15 

AFTERNOON Z 
Orchestral Society, Carnegie Hall. " 

Auditorium. Alice Levine, pupils 
EVENING _ Steinway Hall 

Ted Shawn, dance, Carnegie *- ge song 
Hall own Hall. 

Alice Ralph Wood, Jeanne Will- Isadora Duncan 
digg and Marion Bannerman, Irma_ Duncan, 
Steinway Hall era House. 


Beethoven Association, Town Sunday April 21 


all. 

Seneca Pierce, song, AFTERNOON 
Laboratory Theater. Edith Romaine, 

Lynnwood Farnam, organ, Church Hall. 
of the Holy Communion. Young Men’s Symphony Orches- 

7, April 16 tra, Town Hall. 
EVENING Lynnwood Farnam, organ, 
i ~ oom Graineite, Carnegie noon, Church of the 

Communion. 
The 


Thursday, April 18 
Morninc 


Society, 


Orches- 
Stein- 


Town Hall 
Dancers with 
Manhattan Op- 
Orches 
piano, Stein April 19 
EVENING 

Bennett and Catherine 
song, Steinway Hall 
Waldon, song, Town 


Mario 
Majestic 


Margot 
Feskin, 
Aeolian 
Music, Hall. 
Gennaro 
recital, 
Isadora Duncan 
Irma Duncan, 
era House. 
Saturday, April 20 
MorninG 


Charlotte Lund 
(Marta), Town 


Curci, 
Hotel. 
Dancers with 

Manhattan Op- 


pupils’ 
Booth 


Stein 


Opera 
Hall. 
EVENING 
Kedroff Quartet, McMillen 
ter 
New York Music 


tion, 


Company 


Evening, 
Thea 


Week Associa 
American | P 
Mecca recital, 


and dance, 


Dancers with 
Manhattan Op- 


American 


song, Steinway 


after- 
Holy 
Rican Zimbalist, 


Barbizon. : ne Street Settlement, 
Max ‘mee piano, Steinway ber music, Playhouse 


Hall. 1 ici’ = aueeae 
Operatic Concert, Town Hall. — Hayes, song, 


Wednesday, April 17 Von Grona and 
EVENING Hampden 
song, Carnegie Hall. Don Oscar 
Mannes Music School Theater. 
Senior Orchestra, David Isadora Duncan 
Mannes Music School. Irma Duncan, 
The Adesdi Chorus, Town Hall. era House. 
Winifred Purnell, piano, Stein- Guild Players of the 
way Hall. Workers, Ritz 


Baltimore Symphony to Begin New Series 

Frederick R. Huber, municipal director of music in Bal- 
timore, announces that on April 21 the Baltimore Sym 
phony Orchestra, with Gustav Strube conducting, will give 
its first concert for colored adults in the auditorium of the 
Douglass High School, and the following week the colored 
children’s concerts will he revived. It is the aim of Mr. 
Huber and Mayor Broening to make both the colored sym- 
phony concerts and children’s concerts regular activities of 
the Municipal Department of Music for next season. 


violin, EVENING 


Henry cham- 
Carnegie 
group, dance, 
Theater. 

Giannini, Becque, 


Booth 
David 


dance, 


Dancers with 
Manhattan Op- 


Community 
Theater. 


Powell to Hold Summer Course at Denver 
College 


Among the prominent guest teachers who are to conduct 
classes at the Denver College of Music summer master 
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who sailed on 
will give 
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Malo will return to this country in July for 
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SAN 
April 7 


recitals in 


MALO, 

for Havana and Panama, 
addition te giving con 
America. Mr. San 
appearances 
after which he will go to Eu 
will be in America during the 
Angell, pianist and accompanist, ts tour- 

ing with him 


season 


and 
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“musician of 
to be 


that 
courses are 


attainments 
given at Denver, 


for five weeks, beginning July 1. 


Although Mr. 


Powell has received many 


similar offers in 


past years, this will be the first time that he has held a sum- 


mer master class. 
the country will have the pleasure of hearing Mr. 


It is also possible that that portion of 
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professionally this summer. 
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PILS DURING 1929-30 
"ase Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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MALATESTA 


BARITONE METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
Accepts a limited number of pupils in 
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PERA—CONCERT—COACHING—REPERTOIRE 


Oo 
Studio; 215 West 88th Street, New York City. Tel.: 


Schuyler 63906 








New York 





277 Park Avenue 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 





Murray Hill 5200 





LOUISE BAVI 


SOPRANO 


820 Riverside Drive 


Tel. 0420 BiLlings and WADsworth 5506 





CYRENA VAN GORDON 


Prima Donna Mezzo Contralto, Chicago Civic Opera Company 


“She is fulfilling the late Maestro C ampanini’s prediction : 
greatest mezzo-contraltos of the age’.” 


of the 
Management—East and South 


Wm. C. Gassner (The Concert Guild), 113 W. 57th St., New York 


Baldwin Piano 


‘You will be one 


Chicago Herald Examiner. 


Middle-West Management 


Dema —_ Auditorium Tower, Chicag- 





SCHENKMAN 


Concert Violinist 


ALBERT 


SEASON -1929- 30 
NOW BOOKING 


Personal Representative: 
Max Schenkman 
225 Broadway, New York 
Telephone: Barclay 5753 


“This interesting pianist gave nine concerts with ever-increasing success. 
He displays a marvellous technic, a vibrant tone and a pianissimo of 
enchanting sweetness.”—Vienna Handelsblatt. 


Under exclusive management, in Europe, of 
BACHAUS, 9 Schelling Strasse, 
M. BARNET, personal representative for United States, Room 915, 119 West 57th 


Berlin W 9, Germany 


Street, New York 
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PRESS HEADLINES 


“Ganna Walska Rose Target 
in Tr tum ph” New York Journal 

« |. Brave Ganna Wins 
Chicago” 

“Nlew York Won at Last” 


New York American 


“Halt Near Riot as Ganna 
Walska Sings” 


“New York App 
Walska Recital” — “ricaso Herald 
“Applause Greets Walska at 
Debut” 
“Mme. Ganna Walska Wins 
Cordial Approval at Vocal 
Recital” 
“Ganna Walska at Her Best 
in Song Recital” 


“Ganna Walska’s Debut Brings 
Her Dramatic Success” 


New York Daily News 


“Mme. Walska’s Voice 
Superb’ 


New York Daily News 


Chicago American 


lauds 


New York Evening Post 


New York American 


Chicago Post 


Clarksdale, Miss., Register 


“A Pleasing, Natural Voice...” 


New York Times 


“Carnegie Hall Could Have 
Been Sold Twice Over” 


Dayton, Ohio, Journal 


a 


“Carnegie Hall was packed to watch her 
in the battle. She had won.” 

New York Telegraph 

“Mme.Walska resembled no other recital- 

ist of the year...” 


New York Evening Post 


“Police reserves had to be called out to 
handle the curious crowds outside the 
hall. ‘a New York American 


“They came to deride and went away 
dazed and surprised.” 


“Probably no other singer has achieved 


such wide fame on the strength of so 


few public appearances as Mme.Ganna 
Walska.” 


“Her appearance . 


Brooklyn Times 


New York Evening Telegram 


. was a triumph.” 
Chicago American 
“...many... filled the hall to its last capac- 
ityand several hundreds waited in vain 


10 gel in. Chicago Daily News 























ACCLAIMED... 
by Deans of American 


“Ganna Walska Surprises 


W. J. HENDERSON, New York Sun 
‘The voice heard yesterday afternoon was sufficiently 
large for any musical purpose, and it was quite as good 
at the end of the list as at the beginning.”’ 


LEONARD LIEBLING, New York American 


‘Police reserves had to be called out to handle the 
curious crowds outside the hall. She won decided 
sympathetic interest with the best of her performances 
as well as with her demureness, amiability and dig- 
nity. The Walska voice is of excellent quality. She put 
sense and style into her interpretations; she shows mus- 
ical feeling, and her repertoire is confined only to the 
best examples of the song-literature.”’ 


OLIN DOWNES, New York Times 


“The occasion assembled an audience of a character 
and proportion which no mere singer . . . could have 
hoped to gather together. The audience waited agog 
for Mme. Walska. It welcomed her with expectant 
applause. She showed inherent musicality . . .’ 


CHARLES D. ISAACSON, New York Telegraph 


‘She had beauty, charm, and a power which but few 
women in history could equal. Carnegie Hall was 
packed to watch her in the battle. She had won.”’ 


EDWARD MOORE, Chicago Tribune 


*. . . Orchestra Hall was crowded to the last row of 

seats with people who came to hear her do it. Out in 
the lobbies there were overflow groups’ hoping for a 
chance at the same thing . . . in numbers like Gior- 
dano’s Caro Mio Ben and Schumann’s Der Nussbaum, 
she made a highly favorable impression." 


PITTS SANBORN, New York Telegram 


‘Probably no other singer has achieved such wide fame 
on the strength of so few public appearances as Mme. 
Ganna Walska. .. . Mme.Walska disclosed a soprano 
voice of professional calibre and range, uncommonly 
sweet nid touedling in its native quality. Moreover, 
her production of tone was conspicuously free and un- 
constricted.”’ 


OSCAR THOMPSON, New York Evening Post 


‘‘No singer of the season has been more successful with 
any song, judging by the evident effect upon the audi- 
ence, than she was with the first of her supplementary 
numbers. ... Mme. Walska resembled no other re- 
citalist of the year...” 


Critics” Says M 


RICHARD L. STOKES, New Yor 


“A throng of unusual di 
packed the auditorium — for 
made herself a greater dra 
soprano who sings indefatig 
season after season, at the 

. Chose to see in Mme. 
tional courage. Moreover it 
in her a conquering force of tl 


MAURICE ROSENFELD, Chicag¢ 


““...many .. . filled the hg 
several hundreds waited in 
is wide in range, it has cons 


KARLETON HACKETT, Chicage 
*‘Ganna Walska at her best i 
however, was much stronger 
CHE 2 5 


IRVING WEIL, New York Eveni 


‘‘And about as much of Ne 

way into Carnegie Hall too 
indeed more than enough pe 
several hundred were turned 


H. DEVRIES, Chicago Evening A 


““Her appearance upon the std 
urday was a triumph. ... H 
further doubt. Mme. Wal 
Moreover, she sings artistica 


HAROLD A. STRICKLAND, Br: 
‘They came to deride and 
prized. The familiar Caro 
singers followed, and this 

ma ge has ever offered it. G 

and showed a lyric voice th 

beauty.”’ 


RUTH HOWELL, Washington, 0 
‘The voice is there, a voice 


power.” 
FRANCIS D. PERKINS, New Yo 


‘‘There is much more vocal 
inclined to expect...” 


Engagements for the 1929-1930 season are now beins 
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‘a recent concerts of Mme. Ganna Walska intro- 

duced to the American concert stage an artistic and 
fascinating singer. The serious musicianship dis- 
played in the choice and execution of her songs was 
universally commended, and set a new high stand- 
ard for concert programs. 


Mme. Walska brings to her work not only an ex- 


quisitely sweet and lyrical voice, but a rare magnetic 
personality and artistic finesse. The genuine sincerity 
and charm of her manner and the utter loveliness 
of her appearance make her an exceptionally attrac- 
tive and appealing figure. Mme. Walska’s coming 
tour of the United States will undoubtedly establish 


her as one of the most brilliant of concert singers 
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Michael Bohnen gave a big farewell party 

Astor last Sunday evening. 

a stag dinner at his Hotel Barclay apart- 

Saturday, followed by a card party. : 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl D. Kinsey have returned to Chicago 
after their Mediterranean cruise. 
Rubin Goldmark will visit the music festival in 
as the guest of Willem Mengelberg. 

[he Musicians’ Club held a dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel last Wednesday evening, at which these distin 
guished speakers delivered addresses: Rubin Goldmark, 
Dr. Lee De Forest, Dr. Louis Anspacher, John Philip 
Sousa, Henry Hadley, Dr. George Gartlan, Erskine 
Ely, and U. S. Attorney Tuttle : 
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The Neighborhood Music School formally opened its new 
home last Monday evening, at 238 East 105th Street. 
Harold Bauer made the inaugural address. 

Clemens Krauss, the conductor, who closes the Philharmonic 
Orchestra m tonight, will not return to this country 
next as he just signed a long term contract 
with the Vienna Opera. 
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Edward Hart has been 
artists this season. 
Alsen is optimistic about 

America. 

Tito Schipa received an ovation in his Long 
recita 

Nikolai Sokoloff believes that pantomime is a logical and 
almost necessary accompaniment of program music, 
which he distinguishes from absolute music. 

Cesare Formichi has departed for Europe after his season 
with the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 

Phyllis Kraeuter, cellist, recently made a successful tour 
of the Middle West and South. 

Betty Tillotson tells, in this issue of the MusicaL Courier 
how and why she became a manager of musical artists. 
Mojica has won renown in both opera and concert. 

Maison will sing fifteen performances of Gounod’s 
Faust and Berlioz’ Damnation of Faust in Paris during 
the month of June. 

Dr. Artur Rodzinski was enthusiastically 
conductor in Los Angeles. 

Nikolai Orloff will make a tour in concert next season un- 
der the direction of R. E. Johnston. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 





THROUGH the courtesy of Mr. Morris 
Gest Mr. McCormack’s next concert will 
be given at the New York Hippodrome, 
Sunday night, May 5th, 
negie Hall. 








instead of Car- 


MR. McCORMACK is delighted at the 
prospect of appearing once more in the 
theater in New York so closely identified 
with his earlier triumphs. 
D. F. McSWEENEY, 
Manager. 























The 


season. Mr. Thewman intends to devote his time to 
musical composition. 

Lynnwood Farnam continues his 
until May 13. 

Moriz Rosenthal, announced to play Chopin’s E minor con- 

certo at the Metropolitan Opera concert of last Sunday, 

performed solo groups instead, owing to lack of facili- 
ties for rehearsing with the concerto. 

N. Y. School of Music and Arts will hold their 27th 

annual summer course. 

Lotta Madden conducted the 
Choral Club. 

Willard Sektberg’s 
the Hain recital. 

Florence Foster Jenkins presented Mrs. Paul Keil with a 
pearl necklace at the Verdi Club Morning Musicale. 

The Musicians Club gave their annual dinner April 10. 

Henry F. Seibert was publicly thanked by Robert Erskine 
Ely, director of Town Hall, for his organ recitals. 

Carl D. Kinsey says that the Paris Opera cannot begin to 
compare with the Chicago Opera Company. 

Harold B. Jayne has originated living pictures, 
effects, accompanied by his own music. 

Edwin Grasse, violinist, organist and composer, played both 

organ and violin at the Ethical Culture and Calvary 

3aptist Easter services. 

Five Arts Club will hold their last 

current season at the Waldorf-A 

York on April 15. 

Mme. Erdtmann Oesfeld, accompanist and coach, will teach 
all summer at her New York studio. 

Flesch has concluded his teaching season at the Berlin 
Hochschule. 

Nana Genovese will sing this spring in Paris and Milan. 

Sol Hurok announces that the German Opera Company for 
next season will number 175 persons. 

Estelle Liebling’s singers are filling various important posi- 
tions in opera, concert and the’ light opera stage. 
Ethel Fox will sing Marguerite in Faust in Detroit on 

April 18. 
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Erno Rapee recently celebrated his ten thousandth ap- 
pearance as conductor of a motion picture orchestra. 

Milton Blackstone will attend the conference of the National 
Council of Education in Vancouver. 

The Singers Club of New York, A. Y. Cornell conductor, 
gave its annual concert at the Waldorf on Thursday 
evening, April 18. 

Franklin Cannon will give a six weeks’ summer course for 
pianists at Smith College, Northampton, Mass., from 
June 24 to August 2. 

Lillian Dixon will sing at the Panhellenic Club concert on 
May 1 under the direction of Leila Hearne Cannes. 
The New York Matinee Musicale concluded its fifth season 
with a concert at the Hotel Ambassador last Sunday 

afternoon. 

Greenwich Village Historical Society gave a 
monial dinner on March 26 to Mildred Emerson, 
and composer. 

William Taylor, who has been heard at two of the Women’s 
Philharmonic Society’s concerts this season, sang for 
the Panhellenic Club on March 24. 

Glenn Drake on his way West for a tour of concerts 
stopped off in Boston for some opera rehearsals with 
Ethel Leginska. 

A. Y. Cornell’s summer school at Round Lake, 

will take place from June 24 to August 3 

First All-Southwestern Intercollegiate 
ment at Simmons University, Abilene, 
place May 3 and 4. 

Franklin Cannon, pianist, will conduct an intensive course 
for teachers and advanced students of the piano, in con- 
nection with the summer school of music at Smith Col- 
lege, June 24 to August 2. 

Constance Eberhart, mezzo-soprano, pupil of Arturo Papa- 
lardo, has been engaged for the third consecutive season 
with the Chicago Opera Company. 

Sigrid Onegin, after completing her fifth American tour, 
sailed for Europe for appearances at the Berlin Stadt- 
soper. 

John Charles Thomas will be one of the 
water-Kent Hour on April 28. 

Frederick Jacobi’s Indian Dances were played by the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra on April 2. 

The English Singers sailed for England from St. John, 
Brunswick, on the S. S. Montcalm on March 29. 

Yelly d’Aranyi, Hungarian violinist, will record some of 
Walter Kramer’s music for the Columbia. 

Hilda Grace Gelling entertained for Elizabeth 
Jennings on April 6. 

Herbert Gould is now 
manageinent 

Georg Schneevoigt has resigned as conductor of the 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 

The London debut of the Dayton Westminster Choir was a 
brilliant success. 

Viadimir Shavitch will guest-conduct the Bucharest 
harmonic Orchestra beginning late this month. 

Doris Doe recently gave a private recital at the home of 
Chester Bolton, Congressman from Ohio. 

Leonora Corona is to make a concert tour of her home 
state, Texas, after finishing her Metropolitan season. 
George Liebling has completed a concerto for violin in the 
form of a concertino in one movement. 
Esther Lundy Newcomb successfully filled many 

gagements. 

Lillian Benisch, contralto, is now in 
studying with Vittorio Verse. 
Elsa Alsen has been reengaged as soloist at the Hollywood 

Bowl this summer. 

Myrna Sharlow will remain in America this summer filling 
numerous concert engagements. 

Charles Stratton, tenor will appear in recital in Andalusia, 
Ala., on April 17 and at the Brooklyn Institute of Music 
on April 29. 

Willem Durieux and the Greenwich Orchestra has been en- 
gaged for young people’s concerts. 

Rosa Ponselle was recently the subject of a radio talk over 
KOL, Seattle, the lecture being entitled, The American 
Girl Who made Good. 

Nevada Van der Veer will be the contralto in the quartet 
singing Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra under Frederick Stock, April 19 
and 20. 

Flora Mora, Cuban pianist, gave an all-Schubert program in 
Havana. 

Florence Lamont Hinman is now director of 
schools, her own Lamont School of Music, 
ver Conservatory of Music. 

Joseph P. Davies will begin his tenth season as soloist at the 
Greene Avenue Baptist Church in Brooklyn on May 1. 

Henry Clancy, tenor, will be under the management of Haen- 
sel & Jones beginning July 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman Devries are to teach in 
summer, 

Lauri-Volpi will appear with La 
Toscanini. 

Dr. Artur Rodzinski has resigned as assistant conductor 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra to accept the leadership 
of the Los Angeles Orchestra. 

Leopold Stokowski is back in Philadelphia to direct the 
closing weeks of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Mischa Mischakoff has resigned as concert master of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Daniel Wolt’s new song, 
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Flame, is dedicated to Leonora 
Frederick Stock and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, at 
one of their next concerts, will present a new orchestral 
work by Albert Noelte, entitled Prologue to a Lyric 
Tragedy. d 
Isadora Duncan Dancers return to New York on 
Thursday of next week for five performances for which 
many new solo numbers are cine 
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“Pinnera a Great Success” 


(Special telegram to the Musical Courier) 


Memphis, Tenn.—Pinnera was a great success 
here on April 4. A marvellous voice. It is a joy 
to know her and to hear her sing. 

(Signed) MRS. J. F. HILL, 
President of the Beethoven Club. 








Shavitch Engaged for Bucharest 


News reports from Berlin state that Vladimir 
Shavitch has been engaged to act as guest conduc- 
tor of the Bucharest Philharmonic Orchestra be- 
ginning the end of April. Mr. Shavitch, who is the 
regular conductor of the Syracuse Orchestra, has 
been acting as conductor of the Berlin Symphony 
Orchestra during the second half of the season, 
and is now conducting this orchestra on tour. 








Georg Schneevoigt Resigns 
(Special telegram to the Musical Courier) 


Los Angeles, Cal., April 8—Georg Schneevoigt 
has tendered his resignation to the board of direc- 
tors of the Philharmonic Orchestra, giving as 
reason that his numerous guest appearances next 
season would interfere with his work of conduct- 
ing that orchestra. Mr. Schneevoigt will meet 
Mme. Schneevoigt in Europe this summer where 
he will appear again as guest conductor in Hol- 
land, where he has conducted for the last ten 


seasons. 
(Signed) BEULAH HOUSTON. 











Dayton Westminster Choir Applauded 
in London 


(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 


London, April 8.—The Dayton Westminster 
Choir made its London debut yesterday after sev- 
eral successful appearances in the provinces. The 
Albert Hall audience, of several thousand persons, 
gave the singers a tremendous ovation, especially 
after Kopyloff’s Alleluiah and Kurt Schindler’s 
arrangement of Cataloniar Nativity, entitled Three 
Kings, both of which had to be repeated. Critics 
praise the Choir’s extraordinary choral virtuosity, 
admirable ensemble, sensitive response to Con- 
ductor Williamson, and uniformly excellent tone 
quality. The Choir will sing again at Albert Hall 
next Sunday, then will tour the Continent accom- 
panied by Mrs. Talbott. 

(Signed) SAERCHINGER. 











THEIR MAJESTIES, THE McCORMACKS 
Mr. and Mrs. John McCormack, arriving here recently 
from Europe, look immeasurably pleased; and no 
wonder, for King John’s April 7 recital at Carnegie 
Hall was sold out, his newly announced recital there in 
May also has a filled box office. and the big sound movie 
firms are outbidding one another for the great tenor’s 
tones and acting abilities. (Bain News Service photo.) 


Germany to Hear 
First Radio Cantata 


Lindbergh’s Flight the Theme of Novel Work 
by Weill and Hindemith—Feature of 
Baden-Baden Festival 


Bertin.—A cantata commemorating Lindbergh’s historic 
transatlantic flight, composed by Paul Hindemith and Kurt 
Weill, the two most successful young German composers, 
will be the novel and most interesting feature of the forth- 
coming Chamber Music Festival in Baden-Baden. It is un- 
dubitably up-to-date; not only in its subject, but in its 
medium. It is written for the radio, being probably the first 
work of its kind ever to be written expressly for that pur- 
pose. It is, in fact, to point the way for an entirely new 
genre of musical compositions—which has the portentous 
name of Gebrauchsmusik (utility music, or applied music). 

As long ago as the last chamber music festival held in 
Donaueschingen, directors of the festival, Paul Hindemith, 
Josef Haas and Heinrich Burkard, inaugurated the cultiva- 
tion of this new kind of music. Their aim was to show 
that music written for the film, the radio, and for perform- 
ance by amateurs can be kept well within artistic bounds, 
and that it need not be of the ready-made kind chiefly used 
at present. 

ExpeRIMENTS WitH Utitity Music 

They are of the opinion that music for mechanical repro- 
duction or for an accompaniment to a film should always 
be specially composed and not taken from the general stock 
of concert, music hall and dance music. They consider it one 
of the principal objects with which the gifted composer of 
these days should occupy himself and that he, following the 
demands of the time, must not leave this field to the rou- 
tined arranger only. Since the Donaueschingen festivals 
have been removed to Baden-Baden this tendency has been 
pursued even more ardently. This year the program of the 
“Chambermusic Baden-Baden 1929’—as the performances 
will henceforth be called, in a deliberate avoidance of the 
word “festival”—is to be devoted entirely to experiments 
with such utility music. 

The only work so far definitely announced for production 
is the Lindbergh Cantata. Paul Hindemith will collaborate 
on it with Bruno Weill, that extremely successful composer 
of the Drei-Groschen Opera (the German version of The 
Beggar’s Opera). The librettist of this opera, Berthold 
Brecht, has already written the words of the cantata, which 
are so devised that even the most unimaginative listener-in 
must be able to form a picture of Lindbergh’s great flight. 
The cantata is to contain solo parts and big choruses with 
orchestral accompaniment. 


H. W. D 


Handel and Haydn Society of 
Boston Gives Bach 


Impressive Performance Offered on Good Friday 


Boston.—On Good Friday a large audience was on hand 
to do reverence to the performance by the Handel and 
Haydn Society of Bach’s Passion Music according to St. 
Matthew. It was decidedly an event, with a half-dozen 
soloists, several extra choirs, and an ensemble from the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. The work, though long, was 
never dull. The efforts of the soloists were ample to create 
an atmosphere of drama. Even the text as it was, told 
effectively enough the story of the most sublime of the epic 
cycles. Add to this Bach’s music, and music as it was sung 
this evening, and the solemnity yet elevation of the experi- 
ence will long remain in the memory of those that heard it. 

Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, was as if made to the im- 
portant part she bore among the heavenly choirs, her tones 
ethereal in quality but clearly sounding, almost echoing. 
Particularly in the aria, O Pardon Me, My God, Nevada 
Van der Veer, contralto, lavished her powers. The recita- 
tive and discourse were splendidly carried by Arthur Kraft, 
Rulon Robison, and Fred Patton, tenors and bass respec- 
tively, and James R. Houghton, baritone. William Burbank 
gave his usual high standard of performance at the organ. 
Among the choirs, the boy choir from the Country Day 
School added freshness and lightsomeness to the graver 
pages; while a chorale choir in the balcony, composed of 
singers from the Wellesley Hills Woman’s Club and singers 
from the Apollo Club of Boston, meticulously trained by 
William S. Self, and conducted as flawlessly by Lawrence 
White, provided an effect sensibly telling upon the listeners. 
The society’s singers, the Boy’s Choir, and the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra players were conducted by Thompson 
Stone, to whom too much credit cannot be given for his 
reading. Of such nature was it that the audience made 
bold, in disregard of the printed request to the contrary, to 
inaugurate the intermission with unrestrainable applause; 
and few felt the necessity regretted by those in charge, of 
the omission of some sections of the work because of the 
length of the whole. B. M. F. 


Gold Medal Winners Concert April 20 


Ernest Hutcheson, chairman of the Patron Sponsors Com 
mittee for the Gold Medal Winners Concert to be given in 
Carnegie Hall on Saturday evening, April 20, under the aus- 
pices of the New York Music Week Association, announces 
as members of his committee Mrs. Henry P. Davison, Harry 
Harkness Flagler, Lucrezia Bori, C. Stanley Mitchell, Ed- 
ward Johnson, Marcella Sembrich, Mrs. James Lees Laid- 
law, Allen Wardwell, Sergei Rachmaninoff, Leopold Auer, 
Albert Spalding, Mrs. William L. Harkness, Michael 
Friedsam, Albert Stoessel, John Erskine, Mrs. Willis H. 
Booth, Harold Bauer, Walter Damrosch, Mrs. Yeatman 
Griffith, Alexander Siloti, Louise Homer, Bernard K. Mar- 





News Flashes 











Chamlee’s Success in Paris Debut 


(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 

Paris, April 8.—Chamlee scored sensational suc- 
cess at Paris Opera in Marouf. Sings Manon 
at Comique on Thursday—Repeats Marouf on 
twentieth. (Signed) M. R 








Dr. Rodzinski Announces Change 

Dr. Artur Rodzinski, assistant conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, following his announce- 
ment that he has tendered his resignation to that 
organization, declares that he will conduct the Los 
Angeles Orchestra next season. Dr. Rodzinski 
states that he is leaving on the “best of terms” with 
both Dr. Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra management. 








Lauri-V olpi with La Scala in Berlin 


By the special request of Arturo Toscanini and 
permission of Gatti-Casazza, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, 
Metropolitan Opera tenor, will appear with the La 
Scala Opera when that organization, under the 
leadership of Mr. Toscanini, will be in Berlin in 
May. The dates set for Mr. Lauri-Volpi’s appear- 
ances are May 24 and 26, when he will sing Trova- 
tore and Rigoletto. .In order to fulfill these dates 
the tenor had to re-arrange his foreign schedule, 
starting from Berlin instead of Paris and then go- 
ing to Vienna and Budapest. He will sail on the 
Ile de France on May 11, following his tour with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company in Baltimore, 
Washington, Atlanta, Cleveland and Rochester. 
In September Mr. Lauri-Volpi will go to San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, where he will appear 
there for the first time with the opera company 
under the general direction of Merola. 











cus, Carl Friedberg, Ernest Schelling, Theodore E. Steinway 
and Olga Samaroff. In the name of this combined com- 
mittee of patron and artist friends of the Association, invi- 
tations have been issued to music lovers to become patrons 
of the third gold medal winners concert. 

The purpose of this annual concert is to provide gold 
medal winners and other students having high ratings in the 
\ssociation’s contests, opportunity for several weeks’ coach- 
ing in ensemble music under the finest professional musi- 
cians, followed by an appearance at Carnegie Hall. Fiity 
students, ranging in age from the ten-year-old sub-juniors 
to those who will sit under Mr. Lange’s baton in the senior 
string ensemble, will participate in the present sei ason’s con 
cert. The program to be presented at this year’s concert in 
accordance with the established custom will be entirely of 
ensemble music by Bach, Mozart and Brahms 


The Mischakoff Resignation 

The resignation of Mischa Mischakoff from the Phila 
delphia Orchestra, of which he was concertmaster, will per- 
haps cause no great astonishment. Rumors of friction have 
been current for some time, and there have been in recent 
years several such resignations. Mr. Mischakoff, according 
to a statement made by him to representatives of the Phila 
delphia Public Ledger, said that Mr. Stokowski had been 
rude to him before the entire orchestra on two occasions. 
The management of the orchestra has as yet taken no action 
on Mr. Mischakoff’s resignation. Mr. Stokowski’s alleged 
rudeness is said to have followed a request by Mr. Mischa 
koff for an increase of salary, a request which Mr. Mischa- 
koff says was never answered. The Philadelphia Ledger 
says the resignation of Mischakoff is expected to create a 
stir in music circles. 


Plans for German Opera Next Season 


Further plans of the German Grand Opera Company for 
next season have been announced by Sol Hurok, managing 
director, who stopped off on his way from Chicago to Wash 
ington, where he will arrange last minute details. 

The company next season will number 175 persons and 
the repertory will consist of four “Ring” 
from early Wagnerian operas, such as Lohengrin, Tann- 
hauser, Tristan, The Flying Dutchman and Mozart’s Don 
Juan, an opera which Wagner admired above all others 


operas, single acts 


New Jersey Art Center Honors Lijungkvist 
A dinner in honor of Samuel Ljungkvist, tenor, and the 
PAP painter, Jonas Lie, was given in East Orange 
N. J., after which a program was arranged at the Women's 
ren where Mr. Ljungkvist appeared in a number of songs 
A distinguished audience vociferously applauded the tenor’s 
renditions. The following week he gave a concert at the 
Greenwood Heights Reformed Church of Brooklyn 


Frank Van der Stucken Iil 
Frank Van der Stucken, the conductor-composer, who 
recently was feted in New York and Cincinnati on the oc- 
casion of his seventieth birthday, is seriously ill in Read- 
ing, Pa. 
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ocious young 
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“urope recently. 1s 


had learned to play the 
here is slight danger, however, that 
the strains of jazz will lure the lad from the straight 
musical road, for he has watchful and artistically 
right thinking No doubt Yehudi looks 
upon the saxophone sort of toy, and probably 


admitted that he 
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tries to transcribe upon the instrument the violin 
concerts of Beethoven and Brahms. 

Isadore De Lara, French composer, says that he 
gets inspiration from riding in his motor car. One 
would suppose that a composer must get his inspira- 
tions before he is able to get his motor car. 

_ —-—* = 

The operatic season closes here tonight with a 
performance of Manon at the Metropolitan, 
thereby ending twenty-four weeks of lyricism hugely 
enjoyed and profitably patronized by faithful fol- 
lowers of opera. 


a 


In the Evening World, Richard Stokes asks why 
Mozart’s music is neglected in our concert halls, and 
then points out that most performers are afraid of 
its “difficult simplicity.” The phrase is a highly 
felicitous and correct one. 


American apparently hi ites to let Toscanini get 
away from here. He sailed on the S.S. Paris last 
week, but a heavy fog caused the liner to ground 
in New York Bay shortly after she had left her 
dock and it was many hours before she was able to 
float free and proceed on her course. 

Germany now is leading the retrogressive musical 
movement, with its recent arrivals of early Verdi 
operas, and many of Handel’s, to say nothing of 
its current brilliant exhumation (in Berlin) of Tales 
of Hoffmann, produced in the “new” manner as 
regards stagecraft and other operatic phenomena. 

a ee 

There has been much hue and cry about the lack 
of interest in recitals and the decline of public at- 
tendance at such entertainments. Remembering the 
wailings, any observer noting the proceedings at 
John McCormack’s recital here last Sunday must 
have been coaxed into a knowing smile. Throngs of 
persons, some of whom arrived at Carnegie Hall two 
hours before the recital began, besieged the doors 
and quickly filled all the seats and standing room of 
the vast auditorium. Enthusiasm for the singer was 
incessant throughout the evening and he was obliged 
to add numerous encores to his regular program. It 
may be true that certain types of recitals find diffi- 
culty in drawing paid attendance, but John McCor- 
mack’s appearances do not belong in that category. 
He is a unique attraction and holds an abidingly sure 
position in popular esteem. His art remains eminent 
and his practise of it, exemplary. By the way, the 
next McCormack recital, May 5, at the Hippodrome, 
is practically sold out even at this early date. 


a 


A LA WSUIT 

The daily papers have seen fit to make a sensation 
of an ambitious singer’s suit against Otto H. Kahn 
for $250,000, or some such sum, because Mr. Kahn, 
as is alleged, has denied making certain complimen- 
tary statements regarding her voice. 

This suit would probably have been overlooked 
by the dailies and would never have attained front 
page space or flaring headlines if the name of Otto 

1. Kahn had not been involved, or if Mr. Kahn had 
been a less important figure in the world of Amer- 
ican operatic art. 

The inconvenience of a law suit is the penalty 
that Mr. Kahn has to pay for having given so much 
of his time and energy to the development of opera 
in America, and the fact that Mr. Kahn should be 
subjected to such annoyance as a result of his phil- 
anthropic ambitions will be cause for universal 
regret. 

It might be interesting, however, to have the courts 
decide once and for all whether, if a man were to 
make statements on artistic subjects, critical or other- 
wise, in the course of ordinary conversation, he 
should subsequently be called to account for the 
statements, or have it claimed that the statements 
were made. The entire question of free speech is 
involved, and also the question of the right of any 
person to use such statements for advertising pur- 
poses, if such statements were made. 

In the present case, the matter being in the hands 
of the courts, it is for them to decide whether or 
not Mr. Kahn ever made the statements attributed 
to him, and whether their withdrawal consti- 
tutes libel in the legal sense. Perhaps the courts may 
also feel inclined to decide whether such statements 
may or may not be used for advertising purposes 
without the authority of the person who made them. 

The matter does not deserve editorial discussion, 
and the only result so far is to bring the singer’s 
name to the front pages in big type—a sort of pub- 
licity she might have waited long for, as have other 
artists, even those of the most supreme endowments. 
Most artists, as a rule, would not be overpleased, 
however, at that kind of publicity. 


April 13, 1929 
WHO KNOWS MUSIC? 


This question is asked by an editor of the 
New York Sun. It refers to the problems of 
the teaching of music appreciation. “Can music 
and its appreciation be taught?” asks the Sun 
editor, “and if so, to what extent? Why is it that 
a man who can correctly ‘carry a tune’ on a flute 
or sob one on a saxophone is so often completely 
baffled by a symphony concert? ... Another 
man, or youth, or girl, who cannot hum the 
simplest air correctly or coax it out of any in- 
strument is able to discuss music in the language 
of the concert hall with the utmost self-assur- 
ance and with apparent understanding. . . . Ap- 
preciation of music is indeed fraught with mys- 
tery and hedged about with anomalies.” 

If all of the above were true, music apprecia- 
tion would certainly be “fraught with mystery 
and hedged about with anomalies.” But the im- 
plications of the Sun editor are hardly justified. 
It is doubtful, to say the least of it, that any man 
or youth or girl is able to understand the music 
of the concert hall without being able to carry a 
tune, even though able to discuss it. Talk is 
cheap, and those who know nothing and under- 
stand less are the most apt to pick up the jargon 
of art and give deceptive exhibitions of apparent 
knowledge. 

On the other hand, many who toot a flute get 
no pleasure from a symphony because their 
minds are simple and their tastes equally so. 
Many people musically gifted enjoy popular mu- 
sic more than classical, and never attend any 
symphony concert or serious musical offering 
from choice. It is not a matter of understanding 
but of taste, just as one man likes beef and 
another likes mutton. 

And we wonder if music appreciation is not 
more of a matter of taste than of understanding P 
Is it really necessary to understand music at all 
to enjoy it? We greatly doubt it. Experience 
seems to show that there are vast numbers of 
enthusiastic music lovers who have no knowl- 
edge whatever of music. The German beer 
halls, where symphony concerts are regularly 
given, are filled with men and women who thor- 
oughly enjoy the music but are absolutely un- 
trained. They have never had a music lesson in 
their lives, either practical or “appreciation.” 
How account for it P 

Taste! Natural predilection. This is just as 
evident in the casual music lover as it is in 
greater degree in the genius who “takes” to the 
violin or piano at a very early age and becomes 
an infant prodigy. 

And why not? If the prodigy never had the 
beginning of musical training his genius might 
never be recognized, but surely he would be a 
great music lover! And so, too, in lesser degree, 
will be the moderate musical talent. 

As for educating the others, those who feel no 
natural taste for music, who have no leaning 
towards music, that is a hopeless task and one 
that is certainly not worth while. 

It is not as if a liking for music were an essen- 
tial to life. Music educators are prone to exag- 
gerate its importance. One may live a moral, 
ethical and useful life without knowing or caring 
anything about music, without ever thinking 
about it. The incessant drive of the talentless 
towards music appreciation is ridiculous—a 
pure waste of time. It certainly does no good, 
and may do harm by creating nervous irritation. 

Why not endeavor first of all to discover 
whether or not the “patient” has any natural apti- 
tude for music? That is not difficult to discover, 
and if those deficient in musical feeling were 
freed from the appreciation cure and the treat- 
ments given to those who might benefit from 
them, only good could result. There would be 
more time and attention for the deserving and 
grateful relief for the incurables. 

Music appreciation is a good deal like other 
schooling: too much time and effort is wasted 
upon those who cannot learn, at the expense of 
those who learn easily and quickly. This may be 
unavoidable in the regular academic curricu- 
lum; in music the talented should be taught, the 
others delivered from this hopeless penance, 


An expedition making scientific excavations in 
Yugoslavia 7 found in a cavern a musical instru- 
ment said to be 25,000 years old. It must have been 
made at hoot the same time as the square piano 
which we used to hear in a certain Catskill Mountain 
boarding house. It had wormeaten legs and its tone 
was as yellow as the ivory on the keys, half of which 
indulged in a discreet and permanent silence. 
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V Serra t12 ons 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Koussevitzky’s recent performance of a symphonymusician, but he was also a courtier and knew per- 
by Frederick the Great, at a Boston Symphony con- fectly well how always to keep in his master’s good 


cert here, brought to mind an article on the musical 
activities of that remarkable potentate, which ap- 
peared a great many years ago in the Strand maga- 
zine (London). After some trouble I was able to 
unearth the publication and I found the effort well 
worth while. 

The Strand writer calls his essay, Monarchs and 
Music, and goes fairly well back to the commence- 
ment of things by pointing out that Saul called for 
the boy David to while away the dark hours with 
his harp, and that later, David, the King, throughout 
his life found joy and solace in the music he made. 
The legend of Nero and burning Rome is touched 
upon. By the way Kaulbach has painted a wonderful 
picture of Nero playing the lyre at one of his 
famous sybaritic feasts. Richard the Lion Hearted 
and Queen Elizabeth are mentioned as early regal 
lovers of music. Menzel, in his famous picture of 
the Sans Souci court at Potsdam, has immortalized 
Frederick the Great of Prussia and his flute. It is 
about this keen and cultured man that the Strand 
article tells some entertaining anecdotes not too well 
known: 

“Frederick the Great is interesting as a musician 
no less than a king. That he chose so insignificant 
an instrument as the flute is probably due to his 
great admiration of Quantz, a celebrated virtuoso 
at the time when Frederick was Crown Prince. 
King Friedrich Wilhelm, his father, wished that the 
royal children should learn music, but later on he 
found in the ardent temperament of his son too 
great a love for art and too little interest in his 
Grenadiers. Thence arose the sad episodes in Fred- 
erick’s youth which are so well known in history. 
In 1728 he writes to his sister Wilhelmine: ‘I am 
the unhappiest creature in the world; from morning 
until evening I am surrounded by observers. I 
dare not read and music is not allowed.’ He pre- 
tended to go hunting in order to be able to play the 
flute in some forsaken building in the forest. 
Quantz’ lessons had to be kept secret.” 

RR eR 

“One day, after the Crown Prince had been forced 
to attend a military drill for a whole morning, he 
tore off his uniform, donned a luxurious coat of 
gold brocade, and prepared to indulge in an hour’s 
musical enjoyment with Quantz. Lieutenant Katte, 
his faithful friend, kept watch outside. Suddenly 
the lieutenant burst into the room with the terrible 
news, ‘The King is coming!’ At the same time 
he seized the music stands, the flutes; and the music 
and thrust them all, together with the frightened 
Quantz, into a little room where the palace stove 
fuel was kept. The Crown Prince stepped hastily 
back into his uniform just as his father entered. 
The King peered into every cupboard and con- 
fiscated all the books and the silken coat but the 
door behind which Quantz was hidden escaped the 
royal observation. The pvor musical enthusiasts 
had to bear for a full hour the anxiety caused by 
the King’s stormy visit.” 

RR eR 

“At Castle Rheinsberg in 1732 we find the Crown 
Prince much happier. After his marriage he was 
allowed to indulge in his favorite occupations and 
could choose his own friends.” 

neRre 

(At Potsdam there can be seen today the original 
music rooms—of small size, probably because the 
flute sounded best in them—two music stools of tor- 
toise shell inlaid with mother-of-pearl, three old 
pianos, two of the king’s flutes and some manuscript 
music—principally adagios from concertos—written 
by Frederick himself.) 

nd 

“Before the opening of his concerts the King 
could be heard practicing, in an adjoining room, pas* 
sages of the pieces which were on the program. Very 
often he himself placed the music on the stands, 
and was then in a most happy mood, which he 
showed in an irresistible manner. The flute was 
played at these concerts either by the King or by 
Quantz. Emanuel Bach, the son of the great 
Sebastian, used to preside at the piano. Franz Benda 
played the violin. With the exception of some com- 
positions for the flute by the brothers Graun, the 
King played only his own or Quantz’s compositions, 
for the simple reason that there were hardly any 
others existing. Quantz was an honest and sound 


graces.” 

“Quantz had the privilege of calling out ‘Bravo!’ 
when a composition or a performance of the King 
pleased him particularly, and the King became de- 
jected and irritated, like any other artist, when 
Quantz withheld his word of approval. This was 
a sign for him to practice the particular piece with 
renewed zeal. Quantz was equally honest in his 
criticism of Frederick’s compositions. He would not 
give praise if it were not due, but, of course, he 
would not blame his royal pupil aloud before others. 
His silence, a certain expression of face, and a slight 
cough were his well understood means of criticism. 
Once the King had committed a fault against the 
rule of composition which forbids the use of con- 
secutive fifths. Quantz coughed; Bach emphasized 
the fifths in the accompaniment ; the other musicians 
looked at the floor. The next day the King con- 
sulted Benda, and, having amended the fault, said 
smilingly : ‘I must take care; Quantz always catches 
cold when such things happen.’ ” 

npRme 

“The King played only on flutes of ebony, which 
Quantz made himself. One day Frederick was not 
pleased with one of these instruments, and Quantz, 
who was most sensitive on the point, made trial 
of it and assured the King that all the notes were 
pure. But the King found that even Quantz could 
not produce a perfect intonation on the instrument. 
The musician waxed so angry that he forgot him- 
self. ‘Of course,’ he said, ‘if the great ones of the 


—— 


London Passing Bhow 
Agent: “Mrs. Fitz-Fallow here wishes you to sng at her Al Home. The fee will 
be thirty-five guineas, but of course you wont be expected to mix with the guests.” 
Singer: “Oh. In that case I'll take twenty-five.” 


earth could bear to hear the truth, your Majesty 
would know that the fault lies somewhere else than 
in the flute.’ 

“What! said Frederick, in anger. ‘I could not 
bear to hear the truth? Tell me the truth instantly!’ 

“*T have often asked your Majesty,’ said Quantz, 
‘not to keep the flute in your hand or under your 
arm after playing, but you do it all the same; the 
flute sounds out of tune because it becomes warmed 
unequally, not because it is really out of tune!’ 

“*That is not true,’ cried the King snappishly. 
The following day he played upon a different flute 
and ignored Quantz altogether. The latter conducted 
the concert in the usual way, but withheld his 
‘Bravo.’ A week afterward the King addressed him 
kindly: ‘I have now tried this flute in every way 
and found that you were right. I shall never let it 
get warm in my hand again.’ It was by such traits 
of justice and straightforwardness that Frederick 
endeared himself to all who came in contact with 


him.” 
ner e 


The story, not new, but always interesting, is told 
of the famous meeting between Frederick the Great, 
of Prussia, and Johann Sebastian Bach, the Great, 
of Music: 

“All the King’s musicians were in more or less 


friendly relations with Sebastian Bach. His son, 
Emanuel, was among them, and it was therefore 
natural that the King heard often of the grand old 
musician, and was very desirous to know him. After 
some hesitation ‘Old Bach,’ as he was called by 
everybody, came at last to Potsdam in May, 1747. 
The King was just playing a concerto when someone 
brought him a report of his arrival. Flute in hand he 
scanned the paper, and turning around he said excit- 
edly, ‘Gentlemen, “Old Bach” has arrived.’ The flute 
was put aside and a messenger dispatched to fetch the 
great musician, who was compelled to enter the royal 
presence in his traveling suit. 

“The next day he had to come once more to the 
castle to play before the King. His Majesty wished 
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to hear a six-part fugue. Bach was allowed to 
choose his own theme, and the King was musician 
enough to stand in admiration before the great 
genius. Finally the latter took with him to Leipsic 
a theme which Frederick had played for him, and 
having worked it out he returned it to the King. In 
the dedication he calls the theme ‘a very royal one,’ 
and this is no empty flattery, for Frederick’s theme 
is both interesting and original.” 
nme 

Bach’s opinion of the King’s musical ability was 
beyond a doubt genuine. Johann Sebastian was a 
bluff old soul, and he loved the truth so dearly that 
he would hardly have hesitated to tell it even to 
his royal patron. 

eRe 

Frasch, another straightforward contemporary of 
Frederick, has left these lines: “The King, Bach and 
Benda played the most touchingly beautiful adagio 
I ever heard.” The critical Reichart adds his say, 
as follows: ‘““The King played the adagio with such 
feeling and with such noble simplicity and truth 
that no one could listen to it without being deeply 
moved.” Dr. Burney, another critic, frank rather 
than forbearing, contributed this testimony in 1772: 
“His (the King’s) playing surpassed in many ways 
all that I have ever heard from amateurs and pro- 
fessional flutists.” 

The Strand sketch devoted to Frederick the Great 
ends in this wise: “In 1778 the flute accompanied 
the royal hero once more to war, and this was the 
last journey they made together. On his return gout 
had laid a cruel hand on him, and ‘Der alte Fritz,’ 
as his people endearingly called him, packed the 
beloved flute forever in its case, remarking as he 
did so, to Benda: ‘I have buried my best friend.’ 

Altogether a remarkable man, this Great Fred- 
erick, and one to whom Brahms’ familiar epigram 
about “royal music” would hardly apply. You know 
the anecdote, do you not? Brahms once said: “Never 
condemn the compositions of royal composers, for 
there is no telling who wrote them.” 

eRe 


Other musical monarchs discussed in the article 
are Charles II, who encouraged Henry Purcell, 
England’s greatest musician of early times; Marie 
Antoinette (a pupil of Gluck in singing), who in 
her youth heard Mozart and his sister Nanerl play 
at Maria Theresa’s court; Ludwig II of Bavaria, 
the friend and patron of Wagner; Queen Victoria, 
who practiced on a Steinway piano, and once accom- 
panied Jenny Lind; Queen Elizabeth of Roumania 
(“Carmen Sylva”), a pupil of Rubinstein; Queen 
Margherita of Italy, (Queen Louise of Denmark, and 
Queen Alexandra of [éngland, an accomplished 
pianist and an exceptional reader of music. The 
former Wilhelm II. of Germany is referred to as 
“an enthusiast for Wagner.” 

That is hardly true, for at Wiesbaden many years 
ago, Wilhelm, then Emperor, openly declared that 
“Wagner is too noisy, and the only true operaiic 
music is Gluck’s” In his own composition, Sang an 
Aegir, the ambitious Wilhelm proved that he is not 
a good critic of music. 

Perhaps Wilhelm Hohenzollern’s for 
Wagner is inherited from his grandfather, Wilhelm 
I. At any rate, there is an authentic tale to the effect 
that having been told that Wagner’s work was of 
national importance, Wilhelm I. felt it his duty to be 
present at the opening representation in Bayreuth. 
Someone asked him, after the first act of the Goet- 
terdaemmerung, how it pleased him. Smiling mys- 
teriously, he turned round and answered the ques- 
tion with another one: “Is Frau Von Schleinitz 
within earshot?” “No, your Majesty.” “Then | 
think it is hideous—-but you must not tell her so.” 

Frau Von Schleinitz’s salon, it may be added, 
was the centre of aesthetic culture in the Berlin 
of 1876, and she it was who had persuaded Kaiser 
Wilhelm If. sayreuth. 

zn ese 


distaste 


to go to 


John Philip Sousa tells a capital story of an ex- 
perience in Hannover, Germany, during a Sousa 
Band concert there. A surly looking listener hissed 
the beginning and end of every Wagner composition 
on the program. Some of the Sousa players were for 
jumping from the stage and trouncing the man for 
his offensive behavior. “Let him be,” said Sousa; 
“tell him I’d like to speak with him after the con- 
cert.” The man was brought to the artist room, and 
looking him squarely in the eye, Sousa asked him 
“Why do you hiss my performances of Wagner ?” 
“Because I hate Wagner,” was the unexpected reply 

ere 

An English weekly has an article on the History 
of The Penny Flute. In these days of literary plain 
speaking one looked for some startling revelations 
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and shocking truths, but the essay in question ap- 
pears to lack courage for it made the penny flute 
appear to have quite a blameless history. 
nme 
In a recent issue of a St. Pet 
squib had 


ersburg, Fla., daily, 


a news 


Heavy demand for reservations during the past few days 
gave indications Monday that a capacity audience would be 
in the First Congregational church tonight to hear Reinald 
Werrenrath, famous concert baritone, offer an inviting pro- 
gram of vocal numbers 

Werrenrath will arrive in the 
here he will go to Miami to fill 
be accompanied by his wife, pianist, 
private secretary. 

The distinguished artist, 
from music critics wherever he has appeared, 
rich baritone. 


city this morning. From 
an engagement. He will 
and Harry Speirs, his 


who has won favorable comment 
has a clear, 


Werrenrath, who sends the clipping to this desk, 
comments as follows: “My wife says she may be 
a pianist, although was not aware of it, but 
Harry Spiers is certainly no private (or public) 
secretary. Outside of that, we’re both swell and 
send best regards.” 


1 
sne 


an nd 
Another letter, letterheaded Evans and Salter, 
cries loudly for reproduction in this space, and here 
is the communication : 
New York, March 27, 1929 
Musical Courier: 
In iast Sunday’s New York American column of 
interesting and erudite Editor-in-Chief, Mr. Leonard 
ling, there appeared the following statement :— 


To The 
your 
Lieb- 


recorded for a single 
John McCormack in 
on one 


receipts ever 
soloist fell to 
Francisco, when his box-office 
registered $18,000.” 


The highest 
concert by one 


San occasion 


signed box-office statement covering a 
recital by Galli-Curci in San Francisco, March 19th, 1922, 
where the receipts totalled $18,516—in a capacity house. 
3ut even this is not the record! 

On June 5th, 1924, at a Galli-Curci concert in the Holly- 
wood Bowl which ‘followed within five weeks time two 
previous Los Angeles concerts within a week, the receipts 
were 5 which we claim smashes all records of all 
time Angeles papers of the next day claimed 44,000 
peopl present. In the advance mail orders for this 
concert represented requests from 116 different cities 
We also have signed box-office statement in our files, 
but you will find a facsimile reproduction of this in the 
middle page of the Musical Courier of July 3, 1924, page 27. 

We are staunch admirers of Mr. McCormack and his 
manager Mr. MacSweeney, and have taken our hats off to 
the marvellous scored by the great 


tenor, but | 
could not let the statement above referred to go unchal- 
lenged 


In our files is a 


were 
were 
this 


successes 


Most sincerely 
Jack SALTER 


| a nd 


The Telegram sage asserts that ““No man can win 
success by doing something that has been done 


Look at the melodies of popular music com- 


be- 
Lore 
POSETs. LEONARD LIEBLING. 
THE FRIENDS OF MUSIC 
that the Friends of 
their announced 
an orchestra for a least a 
during the coming season 
ie Metropolitan Opera House or- 
chestra as heretofore. As already announced, the 
intensive campaign for the remaining $140,000 of 
a $250,000 subsidy was recently undertaken. It was 
determined to raise this amount by April 15. How 
rapidly the money is coming in has not been stated, 
but it is expected that the board of directors will 
definite announcement this writing 
print. 

board of directors of the Friends of 
no doubt guided by the high artistic 
danzky, are cautious in making any change in the 
conduct of the concerts of the society. The man- 
agement feels that it is better that the concerts should 
ntinued as heretofore than to risk artistic ex- 
In this attitude the 
can only be commended, and it is 
know that the activities of the 
such careful hands. The society has 
high artistic aims in the past 
equally so in the future. 


PLANS OF 

It appears at present writing 
Music will to defer 
for the organization of 
and will 
to make use of t 


decide plans 


year, continue 


make a before 
gets 1nto 


Music, 


ideals of 


mi 
i Iie 


Bo- 


be co 


cellence by premature changes. 


Music 


a satisfaction to 


Friends of 


society are 1n 
been consistent in its 
and will certainly be 
JACOBI’S NEW 

The four 
which were 


SUITE 

Indian Dances by Frederick Jacobi, 
given recently by the Philadelphia Or- 
under the direction of Leopold Stokowski, 
much favorable comment and have 
already excellent repute of this gifted 
\merican composer. Jacobi, who was born in San 
Francisco in 1891 and is now living in Northampton, 
Mass., has had a number of works performed by 
various orchestras and other organizations, as well 
as by and has shown in all of his work 
a conservative respect for the classic masters, as 
well as for modernism. His taste seems to lie be- 


chestra 
have caused 


added to the 


. : 
solo artists, 
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tween the two extremes, and has nothing in it either 
of reactionary character or of the sensation seeking 
charlatans whose work is sufficiently outrageous to 
hold the limelight for the moment, after which it 
must forever vanish. Jacobi’s work is of a far more 
stable character and will undoubtedly survive 
changes of time and taste. His Indian Dances are 
perhaps the best things that he has done and are the 
result of a sojourn in the Southwest where he heard 
Indian music and was deeply impressed by it. The 
forerunner of these dances was found in his string 
quartet which was played for the first time a few 
years ago at the Beethoven Association rooms and 
has since had a number of performances both here 
and abroad. 


Tuning in With Europe 
uning in With Europ 
March 11, the St. 
Matthew Passion was rescued from oblivion by a 
twenty-year-old youngster named Felix Mendels- 
sohn, who conducted it, for the first time in a century, 
at the Berlin Singakademie. When it was first heard 
in 1729 no one wanted to hear it again. When it was 
heard in 1829 the audience was barely convinced that 
it might rank somewhere near Graun’s Death of 
Jesus, then regarded as the greatest piece of Passion 
music in the world. Today, 300 years after it was 
written, the general public is at last ready to concede 
its greatness without reserve. Graun’s Death of 
Jesus is forgotten. Had Mendelssohn not taken his 
courage in both hands and risked his reputation on 
that memorable performance of 1829, Bach might 
still be regarded today as the obscure cantor of Leip- 
sic who wrote music that nobody cared to print, in- 
stead of the father of modern music. Is there no 
lesson in this for the people who claim to know all 
about the future value of all the music that is being 
written today ? 


One hundred years ago, on 


<< 2 

Page Irving Berlin 
Nicolai Molko, a conductor from Soviet Russia, 

has just made his first London “appearance” in a 
radio concert. One of the items was a symphony 
“composed on the well-known tune, Tea for Two,” 
by one Shostakovitch, who is described as ‘“‘one of the 
most brilliant coming composers.” Jazz composers 
have often run amok the serious publishers for jazz- 
ing copyrighted melodies. Perhaps they can now 
get some of their own back. 

: se 
Even Russia... 

Russia, incidentally, 

have been led to believe. Mr. 
would “far prefer to listen to a really good jazz 
band than to a poor symphony orchestra.” “Jazz,” 
he continued, “has its place, for though on the whole 
it is weak melodiously, it has color and rhythm, and 
although most jazz is rather poor, one occasionally 
comes across a real masterpiece.” 

ce + 


isn’t as hostile to jazz as we 
Molko, for instance, 


Half an Ear Forward 
Mr. Molko, who is perhaps the first out-and-out 

Soviet musician to travel Western Europe, was 
struck with the fact that in most of the countries he 
visited the older people patronized concerts while 
“the younger ones went off to sports and to dances.” 
In Russia, he says, it is just the reverse, the halls 
being filled with young people. It may partly be 
due, he thinks, to the fact that there is not so much 
radio and gramophone music over there. They do, 
however, tune in to rz adio music in the factories, dur- 
ing the rest periods. “The danger of radio,” he 
added, “is that people listen with only half an ear.” 

* = * 
A Compliment 
Tetrazzini and husband have visited Lon- 
don for the first time since their marriage. The hus- 
band is thirty-five. The diva is shingled. She re- 
minded the reporters that it was at Covent Garden 
that she rose to fame and said she intended to sing 
her farewell to England next fall. It is going to be 
one real farewell, and not an interminable series. 
She also said that in her opinion Florence Austral 
is the greatest soprano today. 

* o: 


Luisa 


Everything on the French Riviera is calculated 
to cater to the English-speaking peoples. The opera 
houses are no exception, and their programs are 
printed accordingly. Here is the story of Traviata, 
in perfect Mediterranean : 

“During an evening party amongst best friends 
Marguerite Gautier, called La Dame aux Camelias, 
meets Armand Duval. They fall in love with each 
other. Running away from Paris, they go to the 
country to hide their happiness, but soon arrives 
Armand’s father, asking Marguerite to break with 
his son for serious family motives. Marguerite 


April 13, 1929 


obeys, and leaves Armand, but the two lovers are 
unable to bear up the separation. After deep inside 
struggles Armand comes back to Marguerite, who is 
taken by illness and dies in her lover arms.” 

C. & 


CLEVELAND’S CAMPAIGN 

The Cleveland Orchestra is conducting an in- 
tensive Maintenance and Endowment campaign, with 
Dudley S. Blossom as chairman. The movement, 
which started April 11 and will continue through to 
April 19, received its first impetus when Western 
Reserve University offered the land for a Music 
Hall. University officers felt the need for an ade- 
quate and dignified hall for all public exercises, such 
as commencements, meetings of national societies, 
lectures, concerts and other musical events. The 
Cleveland Orchestra had long needed a home. It 
seemed advantageous to work together to fill these 
two needs. The next important milestone was passed 
when Mr. and Mrs. John Long Severance, on the 
tenth anniversary of the Cleveland Orchestra (De- 
cember 11, 1918), gave $1,000,000 to build a hall 
on the University’s land. The third and present step 
is the Cleveland Orchestra’s Campaign for Mainte- 
nance and Endowment, undertaken to fulfill the con- 
ditions of the Severance gift: to raise money to per- 
petually endow the Cleveland Orchestra, and an 
additional sum in five-year pledges to maintain the 
Orchestra. It is purposed to raise by means of the 
current campaign, $2,500,000 for endowment, and 
$75,000 for annual maintenance. Cleveland, proud 
of its orchestra, which has won renown at home and 
on tour, should not fail to rise to the occasion and 
guarantee permanent life to an organization so im- 
portant to the civic prestige and cultural advance- 


ment of a great city. 


<< 


Musical Courier Forum 


Ernest Urchs Memorial Planned 
MacDowell 


Peterboro, 


Edward Association, Inc. 


New Hampshire. 

» The Musical Courier: 

The Edward MacDowell Association of which Mr. Ernest 
Urchs was president at the time of his death, is planning to 
create, as a memorial to him, a fellowship in gy which 
will be available yearly to assist a composer to become a 
member of the MacDowell colony at Aton wn 

The work of the Association, in which Mr. Urchs was 
deeply interested is so well known as to require little expla- 
nation. Recognized creative artists, poets, paint- 
ers and playwrights have for many years been afforded 
ideal working conditions during the summer at Peterboro, 
N. H., the home of Edward MacDowell. For the use of an 
isolated studio, board and comfortable lodging, the artist 
pays $12 a week. Many of the most gifted members of the 
colony in times past would have been unable to pay any 
more, but the Association feels that it is important that 
each pay something. The cost of maintaining a colonist is 
about twenty-five dollars a week and the additional cus- 
tomary overhead expenses. 

For many years Mrs. Edward MacDowell, whose devo- 
tion to the colony at Peterboro has been recognized as one 
of the great single achievements of women in America, 
contributed funds yearly so that the work of the Associa- 
tion could continue in spite of a deficit. Persistent ill health 
has now forced her to discontinue her lectures and recitals, 
and the Association has been endeavoring to raise an en- 
dowment fund of $500,000 to perpetuate its work. A feature 
of the endowment plan is the raising of thirty fellowships 
of $10,000 each to cover the discrepancy between the amount 
that the colonist pays and the sum it costs to maintain him. 
When this sum is raised, each member of the MacDowell 
colony will be the holder of a fellowship derived from the 
income on $10,000. 

Mr. Urchs was enthusiastic about the plan and had al- 
ready written a number of letters asking for contributions 
from some of his friends who might be interested in this 
work. At the request of the Committee, he discontinued 
these appeals until the plan had more fully matured. 

I am writing to The Musical Courier as a friend of the 
MacDowell Association in the hope that this letter might 
reach some of those who desire to assist in honoring the 
memory of a great friend of music in America in this way. 

Contributions to the Ernest Urchs Fellowship in Music, 
may be sent to Mr. Benjamin Prince, Treasurer, 166 East 
73rd Street, New York 


composers, 


Faithfully yours, 
Ernest SCHELLING, 
President 
Committee on Endowment, 
John Erskine, Chairman. 





Obituary 


HELEN HERSEY TUTHILL 





Tuthill, 
Music, 


Helen Hersey Tuthill, wife of Burnet C. 
manager of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
her home in that city on April 1. 

Mrs. Tuthi!l was the daughter of the 1 

. Hersey, of Denver, Col. For a number of years she was 
a ge of singing and later a professional singer. Even 
after she married Mr. Tuthill in 1917 she continued actively 
in her musical interest, being a member of several organi- 
zations and serving as chairman of the Mt. Auburn Sym- 
phony Auxiliary Board. 


general 
died at 


ate Judge Henry 
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PROGRAM BUILDING 


By Perey Rector Stephens 








A review of the past fortnight’s programs shows 
me conclusively that singers, as a class, are not as 
interested in song literature as they should be. Their 
one consideration seems to be the approbation of 
the audience through the medium of applause, and 
this they evidently seck to secure by singing only 
the best known songs of certain composers, regard- 
less of their appropriateness in contrast and color. 
The appreciation for an artist's work in a certain 
type of song ts not always expressed by hand clap- 
ping. A particular mood may even call for complete 
silence. I see Widmung, Die Lotosblume and Mond- 
nacht whenever Schumann's name appears. I won- 
der if vocalists know that a second and third volume 
of Schumann have been published. Music stores 
must be overstocked, and volumes 2 and 3 gathering 
mildew. 

With Schubert, it must be Du bist die Ruh’ for the 
tenor, Gretchen am Spinnrade for the soprano, Der 
Tod und das Madchen for the contralto, and Der 
Doppelganger for the bass,—all wonderful songs, but 
why program them to death? You will also find 
more than one volume of Schubert songs. 

Schumann wrote some unworthy and uninterest- 
ing songs that can well be discarded. This applies 
in a lesser degree to Schubert, but from their scores 
of really fine compositions, surely there is a choice 
beyond the above well-worn songs mentioned. 

All sopranos are quite positive that the only song 
Hugo Wolf wrote is Er Ist’s. From the programs, 
I would begin to believe this if it were not for the 
baritones’ listing Zur Ruh. Now I am convinced that 
he wrote two songs. 

Have pity, too, on poor Strauss with his over- 
worked Zuignung, and Brahms with his equally 
hackneyed Vergebliches Stindchen. 

Our first program is one given at Carnegie Hall 
by that distinguished artist, Nevada Van der Veer, 
and is .as follows: 

I 
Aria di Gismonda, from “Ottone” Handel-Bibb 
Listen to the Voice of Love James Hook 
Air—Et exultavit spiritus meus, from Magnificat.J. S. Bach 


Mignon 
Verschwiegene 
Liebesgliick 


Hugo Wolf 
Hugo Wolf 
Hugo Wolf 


Liebe 


3efreit 

Schlechtes Wetter 
Mein Auge 
Winterliebe 


Richard Strauss 
Richard Strauss 
Richard Strauss 
Richard Strauss 


The Omnipotence Franz Schubert 


In a Cathedral Florahel Blackwell 


(with organ) 
To One Who Passed Whistling Thro’ the Night 
C. Armstrong Gibbs 
We'll to the Woods and Gather May..... Charles T. Griffes 
The Song of My Heart Dwight J. Partello, Jr. 
In the Silent Night Rachmaninoff 
Into the Light Frank La Forge 


The first group is of excellent balance and form, 
opening with the dignified Handel aria, followed by 
the lighter touch of Listen to the Voice of Love, 
by James Hook, and ending with the exultant air 
from Bach’s Magnificat. 

Then through the second and third groups, we 
have the beautiful songs of Wolf and Strauss, build- 
ing up to a climax in the fourth with Schubert’s 
magnificent setting of Omnipotence. Here is where 
the program ended, and here is where most pro- 
grams unfortunately end. 

It is perfectly right that the singer should end in 
the lighter vein, but “light” does not mean stupid, 
or, let us be frank, “cheap.” 

Although Mme. Van der Veer had the added 
assistance of the organ in the first number of her 
last group, and gave of her fine natural gifts in 
sostenuto, we were not convinced that In a Cathedral 
was worthy of such a program. C. Armstrong Gibbs’ 
To One Who Passed Whistling Thro’ the Night 
had its place and rightly so, as did We'll to the 
Woods and Gather May, of Griffes, although I 
consider this his poorest bit of song-writing. Why 
Rachmaninoft’s In the Silent Night should be in- 
jected into this group simply because it was sung in 


English, I cannot understand. After all, it is a 
translation, and it would be just as inappropriate 
to put a translated Strauss, or any other good mod- 
ern composer in this place. 
Next we have a program by William Clark, tenor, 
a mixture of operatic arias and songs, as follows: 
I. 
Aria: “O Paradiso” (from L’Africana)........ Meyerbeer 
Ah, mai non cessate Donaudy 
Perduta ho la speranza Donaudy 
Spanish Song Osma 


O souverain, O juge, O pére (from “Le Cid”)....Massenet 
Tes Yeux Rabey 
Ng ee a er Massenet 
Bergére legére Weckerlin 


FE ES EETE ETE EITC OPO LEO SEE EET TE 
Du bist die Ruh’ Schubert 
EA Bee es oni hed eke dads ko apt wknd s 1c eeann 


O Mistress Mine Roger Quilter 
Blow, Blow Thou Winter Wind Roger Quilter 
RENE: ARO ED COB dodo b.nein a6 0b 0e.cnstes Wintter Watts 
fe ae. OE ee ee ees oT 


The transferring of currently performed operatic 
arias to the concert platform is dangerous because 
the element of comparison must enter. Arias were 
composed primarily for the voice and orchestra, 
and a singer labors under a decided handicap when 
these are presented with piano. The operatic stage 
and the concert platform are not very closely related, 
musically or vocally. Our best operatic artists are, 
with very few exceptions, poor recitalists, and our 
best recital artists have appeared to a great disad- 
vantage on the operatic stage. It would seem quite 
as appropriate in this case to interpolate Tes Yeux 
of Rabey and the Bergerette Bergeére, legere into 
either Le Cid or Manon, so why rudely thrust Le 
Cid and Manon into the company of the above men- 
tioned songs? In the third group we see our old 
friends Zueignung and Du bist die Ruh’. Mr. 
Clark’s last group is negligible. 

Speaking of operatic arias, we give you below, 
without comment, the following as a song recital 
program by Samuel Ginsberg at Carnegie Hall: 
Pagliacci Prologue 
Aria, Ballo in Maschera 
The Rapture of Your Kiss.... 
Nichavo 


Leoncavallo 
Verdi 
Andrews 
Mana-Zucca 
Until Sanderson 
Ariose, O Sun Crasko-Day 
O du mein holder Abendstern, from Tannhauser....Wagner 
Still wie die Nacht 30ohm 
Veregue Song, from Sadko Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Berceuse Gretchaninoff 
ee OG. RP ao ook ons ewes Mi eeRe ewes Moussorgsky 
eh ea ey oe ONC ae eas Cae ARSE Malashkin 


The above is copied from the recital announce- 
ments in the Sunday papers, so I am not quite sure 
of Mr. Ginsberg’s groupings. 

Annette Royak, soprano, offers an unusual and 
most interesting program as follows: 


The Mermaid’s Song 
Piercing Eyes 


J. Haydn 


Haydn 


. Schubert 
*, Schubert 
*, Schubert 


Auf dem Wasser zu Singen 
Die Forelle 
Das Wandern 


Romance 


. Debussy 
Le Faune 


>. Debussy 
>. Debussy 
IV. 
L’udir talvolta (Canti all’antica) 
3ella porta di rubini (Canti all’antica) 
Nevicata 


. Respighi 
. Respighi 
. Respighi 


CBldreti's . Somme x... cencocnnes sped tet M. 
Oh, tell me, Nianiushka 
Evening Prayer 
Dolly’s Lullaby 
Olga’s Arioso from the opera The Maiden from 
Pskov (First performance in America) 
N. Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Martha’s Scene and Aria from the Czar’s Bride 
N. Rimsky-Korsakoff 


Mousse wesky 


Fania Bossak, mezzo-soprano, programmed the 
following: 


I. 
Il mio bel foco .....Benedeto Marchello (1686-1739) 
Nel cor piu non mi sento.....Giovanni Paisiello (1741-1816) 
Du bist wie eine Blume . Schumann 
Widmung 
Wasserfluht 
W ohin 


The Sleep That Flits on Baby's Eyes... 
Sea Shell 

May Day Carol .... 

Sea Rapture 


John A. Carpenter 
.Carl Engels 
Deems Taylor 
Eric Coates 
Aria—Dove sono i bei momenti, from The Marriage 
of Figaro «..... Sedaka te wae dates acta Mozart 


Pietro Cimara 
George Hue 
Tschaikowsky 
Glinka 


Fioca la neve wn 
J'ai pleuré en reve 
Night (in Russian) 

The Lark (in Russian).. 
Fern (in Russian) 


Rather conventional and fairly well arranged in 
the first, second and third groups, and ending with 
a conglomerate mass of Italian, French and 
sian. How much better it would have been 
Miss Bossak to have opened with Dove sono, fol- 
lowed by I] mio bel foco and Nel cor piu non mi 
sento! Of course, we our old friends Du 
bist wie eine Blume, Widmung, Wasserfluht and 
Wohin. The third group is representative and quite 
in keeping. We have no objection to ending the pro 
gram with the Russian numbers. Tschaikowsky, 
Glinka, Gretchaninoff, with an added Rachmaninoff 
or Moussorgsky song, would have been sufficient, 
and Hiie and Cimara would have been spared for 
another program. 

George Rasely, tenor, offers a program that one 
can see, at a glance, has been given some thought 
a bit long, but well balanced. His program follows : 

.. 
Faire, Sweete, Cruell (1607) 
Sleep, Sleep (1615) 
Fine Knacks for Ladies (1600) 
Come, Let’s Be Merry ... 


Rus 


for 


see 


. Thomas Ford 
Earle’s Song Book 
John Dowland 

. Lane Wilson 


Guillaum de Machault 

Le Temps a Laissié Son Manteau (15th Century poem) 
Debussy 
Pierneé 
Dupare 


Douce Dame Jolie (1350).... 


Ils Etaient Trois Petits; Chats Blanes 


Phydilé 


Brahms 
0 

Brahms 
Brahms 
. Brahms 


In Waldeseinsamkeit ..... peers 
Mein Madel Hat einen Rosenmund,... 
Wir Wandelten 
Jotschaft 

IV. 
Separazione (Old Italian Air) 
Nebbie 
Sospiri Miei 
Visione Veneziana 


r. Sgambati 
Bimboni 


V. 
Jeautiful Art Thou My Love . Herbert Hyde 
The Pipes of Gordon’s Men William G. Hammond 
Dont Caere (Dorsetshire Dialect)...John Alden Carpenter 
Sunset (Chant of An Arab Lover) Harold Vincent Milligan 
The Moon 
Lift Thine Eyes 


» 1 
.George Bagby 


Frederick Knight Logan 


I trust in time singers will realize that it is an im 
position on the audience when a program runs be 
yond an hour and ten minutes, followed by the in- 
evitable encores. 

Emerson Conzelman offered 
hackneyed program as follows: 


an excellent and un- 


Brahms 
.. Joseph Marx 
Hugo Wolf 
..Erich Wolff 


Feldeinsamkeit — Johannes 
Valse de Chopin 

Auf dem griinen Balkon 
Und Alles gehéret uns 
Clair de Lune Szulc 
Green 
Cortége 

En Sourdine 
Toujours 


Debussy 


Alma, sintamos 
Minué cantado 
Asturiana 


Polo 


Where she lies asleep ‘* Frank Bridge 
Charming Chloe 
The Curse 


...Edward German 

Eugéne F Goossqns 

.Thomas F. Dunhill 

Ralph J. de Goble 
Answers 

J. B. S., Pirrspurcu, Pa.: A quite ideal Spanish 
group will be found in Mr. Conzelman’s program 
just mentioned, 

J. L. V., New York City: In your English 
group, as classified a, b, c, d, e, I would suggest b to 
a,atob,ctod,anddtoc. Your selection of songs 
and variety of colors, are excellent but not placed 
quite to the best advantage. I think you will find 
these changes advantageous both in rhythm and key 
color contrast. 


1 








Music on the Air 





The NBC Revue at the Palace 

The National Broadcasting-Company presented an act at 
the Palace Theatre, during the week of March 31, in con- 
junction with Radio-Keith-Orpheum. It was called “On The 
Air,” and included Phillips Carlin, Gladys Rice, The Happi- 
ness Boys and Vincent Lopez and his Orchestra. 

It is no secret that in an attempt to expand its field the 
National Broadcasting Company has a booking Bureau for 
the purpose of placing its artists in person before the public. 
After viewing this performance the thought which remained 
with us was in the form of the question: “How many of 
these ‘artists’ will really be able to achieve success in visible 
performances as they have in invisible ones?” 

We are forced to come to the conciusion that the artist 
who is successful on the air is not necessarily a success 
on the stage—this not to the disparagement of either field. 
The requirements for broadcasting must be more subtle 
qualities, a certain ability to convey ideas by the creation 
of illusions. These very illusions are shattered when the 
radio artist appears in person, for the human imagination 
is a gift which creates personal and individual images more 
interesting and romantic than actuality could ever possibly 
achieve. The gifts of the radio artist are totally different 
from those required to make a success on the actual stage; 
first and foremost, personality of a different sort is essential, 
and an obvious example of this difference is Phillips Carlin 
who has made an enviable place for himself as an announcer 
behind the scenes, but who on the stage is wholly unattrac- 
For those who did not know the Happiness Boys it 


tive , 
are anything 


must have been a shock to see them; they 
but boys. 

Of course, Vincent Lopez and Gladys Rice are exceptional 
in that both have made reputations in radio recitals and in 
public appearances, but we would like to know just how 
far the radio artist can go in making a career for himself 
in any other field than the one he seems admirably suited to. 

For a long time there have been hints that radio will 
usurp the sacred piace of concerts and opera; our convic- 
tion is that it cannot, for there are not enough artists who 
combine the double gift of stage success and radio success. 
lo be a stage success means more than merely satisfying 
the mob curiosity with one appearance, which is the theory 
upon which most radio artists have based their “public 
appearance” hopes. The radio and stage are distinctly in- 
dividual, and we wish that he who is talented for the one 
would not try to unsurp the prerogative of the other. Of 
there are exceptions to every rule, and he is truly 
blessed who can be a real success both over the radio 
but success in either is distinction enough. 
Dial 
WOR presents a unique little ensemble 
violinist, Emilie 


Course 
doubl; 
and on the stage, 

On TURNING THI 
Apri 1 to 7 


on Mondays, the leader of which is the Rose 
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“Michel Gobert 
Furs of CA ictinction 
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|GOBERT 


FOURRURES 
PARIS 


‘ 
a eal 


My experience 
of a quarter of a 
century in design- 
ing and creating gives 
me an opportunity of 
offering unusual and dis- 
tinctive models. I number 
many musicians among my pa- 
trons including Mmes. Galli-Curci, 
Florence Easton and Mana-Zucca 
cw 


Remodeling and repairing at summer rates. 
Fine Russian sables and other 
attractive fur scarfs. 


COLD FUR STORAGE 
13 West 56th Street, New York 
Telephone CIRCLE 3191 
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Knox. It is true that they are on at a very early hour in 
the evening and the attempt to hear them is mingled with 
the “dinner rush,” however they should attract attention 
because their entertainment is full of vitality. The Dream 
Trio can play frivolous music and serious music too, but, 
whatever it does is attractive because of its verve. Very late 
in the evening Tamaki Miura gave an interpretation of the 
opera, Namiko San, by Aldo Franchetti, especially composed 
for her. Mme. Miura has had a colorful career ; if she never 
sang another note she would still be an attraction, but 
the best part is that she can still sing and when she sings 
things that breathe of her, native land she is delightful. 

4 very attractive radio presentation is the Minstrel Show, 
a weekly Tuesday bill on WJZ. The program is worked 
up in the form of the old style minstrel show, and because 
ot the expert way it is handled has the real minstrel tang. 
That this fact of getting an idea over to the invisible public 
can be done is definitely proven by this feature and also 
by the regular Tuesday WOR feature, Main Street. Real 
program and continuity specialists should be encouraged, 
and it seems to us that Mr. Cox, who directs the fate of 
Main Street, could establish some sort of a course for the 
enlightenment of those who desire to develop this ability. 

Wednesdays, over WEAF, there are four long commercial 
programs. To our utter amazement, (but previous convic- 
tion) the only one which brought us a gleam of a thrill 
was the Palmolive hour. These folks have been bright 
enough to make heroes of Frank Munn and Virginia Rea so 
that the hour rather revolves around these two lovely song- 
sters rather than treating them as extras. Mr. Munn and 
Miss Rea have become the stars of Wednesday’s firmament, 
not only because they sing beautifully but also because the 
Palmolive folk have been very wise in their arrangement of 
their program. 

The chorus of the Society of Friends of Music made its 
second radio appearance on Saturday, again under the lead 
of Walter Wohllebe. The program listed numbers by Schu- 
bert, Brahms and Strauss; the singing was again indicative 
of the high standard of the ensemble. 

\ new series of concerts on Sunday afternoon is the one 
put on by George Bagby and G. Romilli. It is to be remem- 
bered that these two musical lights are the composers of the 
music to Fioretta, and these Sunday entertainments feature 
some of their musical ideas. Besides soloists, there is a string 
quartet under the direction of Edwin Idler, and the whole 
is interesting musical entertainment. 

The Baldwin concert, which has become one of the big 
Sunday attractions, presented Richard Bonelli, accompanied 
by Walter Golde, and the “boys” of the quartet, here called 
“The Baldwiners.” It is not amiss to say that these chaps 
seemed to do better singing in this concert than in most of 
the others they are heard in, and we would like to know the 
secret why. Mr. Bonelli sang beautifully, and if everyone 
was as natural behind a microphone as Walter Golde there 
would be no difficulty in getting a “personality” over to 
the public. We were also treated to a complete hearing of 
the composition which is the trade mark of the Baldwin 
hour and which Mr. Bonelli baptized “A Serenade, respect- 
fully dedicated to the Baldwins.” 

Notes 

The National Music League is still sponsoring the weekly 
debut radio concerts in conjunction with the NBC. 

Ralph Leopold will be the featured artist on the Baldwin 
hour on April 21. MARGHERITA TIRINDELLI. 





| Music and the Movies 











The Strand 

The bill at the Strand this week is very entertaining. The 
feature picture, Warner Brothers’ The Redeeming Sin, with 
Dolores Costello and Conrad Nagel, had quite a successful 
run at one of the other theaters earlier this season, and, 
judging from the enthusiasm with which it was received at 
the Saturday performance, the Strand will not suffer from 
want of patronage this week. Previous to the feature, there 
are some short Vitaphone specials: Green’s 20th Century 
Faydetts, a flapper Jazz Band; Ann Codee and Frank Orth 
in Stranded in Paris, and Jan Rubini, violinist, assisted by 
Vernon Rickard, tenor, and Mona Content, pianist. The 
newsreel and a comedy cartoon are also shown. 


The Capitol 

Greta Garbo, in Wild Orchids, and the splendid program 
which surrounded the feature picture at the Capitol last 
week proved so entertaining that the entire bill has been 
held over for this week and is being enjoyed by capacity 
audiences. David Mendoza and his sterling orchestra play 
with fine artistry the Finale of the Fourth Sympiony by 
Tschaikowsky and Deep Night by Vallee-Henderson, 
following which the Capitol Magazine and Fox Movietone 
News are shown. The stage presentation is exceedingly 
spectacular, and the scenic settings, costumes and lighting 
effects are a delight to the eye. The production is entitled 
Pastels, and in it are featured Dave Schooler and The 
Capitolians, Sammy Lewis and Patti Moore, Joyce Coles, 
Ray Ellis and La Rue, and of course the fine array of 
Chester Hale Girls. This offering is so diversified that it 
is bound to be enjoyed by practically everybody. 

One of the novelties by the Capitolians is a number 
called Heaven, in which some classic composers who have 
passed on have their say in regard to the manner in which 
modern composers are “stealing” their tunes. The orchestra 
plays the old themes and then the new ones as they have 
been revamped in current numbers. 

The feature picture, Wild Orchids, is highly entertain- 
ing. The main part of the story is laid in Java, and there 
are many tense and dramatic moments, notably among them 
the killing of a tiger. This is one of the best pictures in 
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which Greta Garbo has appeared recently. She is ably 


supported by Lewis Stone and Nils Asther. 


The Paramount 

Much has been said in advertisements about the Wolf 
Song, Paramount's “sensational Song Romance,” being fea- 
tured this week with Gary Cooper, Lupe Velez and Louis 
Wolheim. It is not overly interesting although well acted. 
The balance of the program is much more attractive, the 
“gala stage show,” called “Say it with Flowers” presenting 
Sammy Cohen, Chas. Niggemeyer’s Publix revue, Ben 
Black and the Stage Band. Also one hears Mr. and Mrs. 
Crawford at the organ, and Rubinoff in “Bits of Broadway 
Hits,” and Smith and Dale. The Paramount generally has 
an excellent offering and even though “Wolf Song,” the 
story of the wanderer lover, may lack some of the fine points 
necessary these days in the best pictures, the performance 
is nevertheless worth seeing. 


Roxy’s 

Roxy offers a stupendous stage production this week in 
the form of a Minstrel Show, which introduces the feature 
picture, Hearts in Dixie. With Erno Rapee conducting the 
Roxy Symphony Orchestra, and assisted by the Ballet Corps, 
Forbes Randolph’s Kentucky Jubilee Singers, the Roxyettes 
and a group of sulo artists, headed by McIntyre and Heath, 
the stage presents a picturesque and attractive ensemble. 
Added to this are the effective costumes, such as the “crap” 
worn by the Roxyettes and a “watermelon” by Patricia Bow- 
man in a solo dance. The organ selection is Can't Help 
Lovin’ Dat Man, from Show Boat, played by Lew White 
and sung by Reine Valerie. The Kentucky Jubilee Singers 
give the first performance of Robison and Trent's Wake Up, 
Chiilun, Wake Up, and the Fox Movietone News is inter- 
esting as usual. 

Hearts in Dixie comes to Roxy direct from a long run on 
Broadway, and is a delightful picture of Negro life in the 
South, naturally and whimsically portrayed. 


Katherine Bellamann Continues Recital Series 


On March 23 a number of the Bellamann singers were 
heard in a program of interesting songs, given in the taste- 
ful and finished style which characterizes the work produced 
in that studio. The audience, which included many promi- 
nent musical people, gave every evidence of interest in 
the young singers and of enthusiasm for their performance. 

Among those who had not appeared on former programs 
at the studio were Takeshi Haga, a talented young Japanese 
tenor, who presented a group of Japanese songs; David De- 
grave, tenor, of the New Moon Company; Jack Wilcox, 
tenor, church and oratorio singer; Frank Austin, baritone, 
and Ernest McChesney, also of the New Moon Company. 
Each of these young men demonstrated that serious atten- 
tion to matters of musicianship and style reccived the same 
careful consideration in their work as the fundamental 
matter of voice production.. Others taking part were Elsie 
Falwell, Josephine Roberts (of the Red Robe Company), 
Ella Vanson, Celia Curtis, Ruth Karyl, Elizabeth Kaboolian, 
Wilma Miller, sopranos; Zella Hall and Katherine Kenney, 
mezzos; Henry Learned, tenor, and Woodward Ritter, bari- 
tone. 

Mrs. Bellamann presents on her programs from time to 
time an unusual number of young men who are working 
with her. Many of them are active in musical comedy, 
church or radio work. 

The recital series 
moriths. 


will continue through the summer 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Dickinson Lecture Recitals Close 


This season, as in former years, when Clarence Dickinson 
began his lecture recitals at Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, people stood in line long in advance of the 
hour, to hear him, and many were unable to get even into 
the vestibule. The theme of the third program of the series 
(which had for its subject, What Men Live By: Work, 
Play, Love) Worship, was interestingly developed from a 
consideration of love, in a personal and family sense, to 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


love of nature and country, then to an ultimate ideal of love 
to God and man, and service of an ideal. 

Dr. Dickinson had the cooperation of Ernst Murch, so- 
prano of Grace Church, whose pure, floating tones were 
heard to especial advantage in Villanelle (Dell’ Aqua) and 
Dickinson’s setting of Martin Luther’s lovely little Cradle 
Song. Earle Spicer’s virile baritone made Sanford’s The 
Little Admiral a stirring thing, while the Evening Star 
(Tannhauser) was sung with dramatic power. Walter Edel- 
stein’s playing of the Beethoven Romance for violin was 
marked by breadth of tone and great dignity; most effec- 
tive were the Andalusian Romance (Sarasate) and Walter 
Kramer’s charming Eclogue. Among the organ numbers 
Albeniz’ Cadiz, with its Spanish color, and the Bach’s ap- 
pealing Do Stay Here were especially delightful; the apoth- 
eosis of the theme was reached in the prelude to Parsifal, 
nobly interpreted. 

The climax of the series was reached in the fourth recital, 
in which Dr. Dickinson was assisted by the combined Motet 
Choirs of the Brick Church and the Seminary, with Mar- 
garet and Edgar Sittig, violinist and cellist; Arthur Jones, 
harpist, and Corleen Wells, soprano; Rose Bryant, contralto, 
Charles Stratton, tenor, and Alexander Kisselburgh, bari- 
tone. The theme was Worship, the idea the purpose of 
which was defined by the lecturer as “to exalt, to cleanse, 
to exhilarate and to inspire.” Exaltation was illustrated 
by the great Schuetz Motet for two choirs, unaccom- 
panied, Sing Ye to the Lord; by Handel’s O Had I Jubal’s 
Lyre, exquisitely sung by Corleen Wells, and the Page’s 
Road Song, interpreted with much appeal by Charles Strat- 
ton. Penitence and Cleansing were illuminated by the Pales- 
trina Motet for double chorus, Lamb of God, Psalm XCIV, 
Rebuke, for organ, and an exquisite setting of an ancient 
thyme, My Blood So Red, by Walford Davies. Exhilara- 
tion was finely interpreted in Schubert’s To the Infinite, by 
Mr. Kisselburgh and the choirs, in Rose Bryant's singing 
of Dvorak’s God Is My Shepherd, Hugo Wolf’s motet All 
Safe at Last, and the brilliant Huber Sanctus, sung by Cor- 
leen Wells and the choirs. The final number, Dickinson’s 
The Quest Eternal enlisted all four soloists, the instruments 
and the choirs. 

On March 8 Dr. Dickinson and Charlotte Mathewson 
Lockwood shared the organ numbers at the Brick Church, 
all music being by living American composers. Esther Nel- 
son, soprano, and Walter Edelstein, violinist, sang and played 
solos, and an unusual feature was the Rhapsody by Demarest, 
an organ duet. A Wagner program was given March 15, 
Sue Harvard, soprano, and Willem Durieux, cellist, appear- 
ing in solo numbers. 

Coleridge-Taylor’s Atonement was sung by the choir of 
the Brick Church on March 17, under the direction of Dr. 
Dickinson, with Corleen Wells, Rose Bryant, Charles Strat- 
ton, and Alexander Kisselburgh as soloists. A Bach pro- 
gram was given at the Friday Noon Hour of Music at the 
Brick Church, March 22, with Margaret Keller, soprano, and 
John Corigliano, violinist. 


Raymond Bauman Activities 


Raymond Bauman, pianist, accompanist and composer, was 
heard with Madeleine Monnier, cellist, at the Plaza Hotel in 
New York on March 18, at the Alliance Francaise recital, 
and again on March 24 at the Mrs. Vanderbilt White Musi- 
cale. On March 10 Mr. Bauman had complete charge of 
music at Prof. Peterson’s Art Evening at the Martin Beck 
Theater, where he played both the harpsichord and piano. 


Mr. Bauman has composed a piece called Chanson, which 
he has dedicated to Mme. Marie Roemaet Rosanoff of the 
Musical Art Quartette, and which will be played by Mme. 
Monnier at her recital at Steinway Hall in New York on 
April 14. In addition to his accompanying, Mr. Bauman 
has many pupils and is preparing them for the pupils’ re- 
cital to be held in May. In his spare moments, which are 
few and far between, Mr. Bauman works on his new com- 
positions, many of which are soon to be introduced to the 
public. 
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things went along. That was seven years ago. Most of 
that time has been devoted to getting young, unknown ar- 
tists ahead. In several cases, however, I have been dis- 
appointed, for just as things were working up to a certain 
point and the artist was going over the top, something 
happened. 

“Let me add that the MustcaL Courier also was responsi- 
ble for my going into this business. I knew one of your 
representatives who used to let me go and hear some of 
the best concerts. Your general manager, Mr. Schmoeger, 
also, encouraged me. 

“Incidentally, I was the first one to manage the concerts 
at the Eastman motion picture theater. You see I had 
graduated from the Women’s Homeopathic Hospital in 
Rochester when I was only twenty. Mr. Eastman was one 
of the board of directors, so I went to him with the idea 
of giving concerts in the motion picture theater. He listened 
to me, and as a result Marion Armstrong gave the first 
concert, with other well known artists to follow. This 
gave me contact with worth-while people which helped me 
tremendously. That’s how I put nursing on the shelf for 
music.” 

Miss Tillotson deplored the over-crowded musical con- 
ditions of today. She said each year brought numerous new 
people who chose music for a career, when they should have 
followed some other line. 

“There is so much mediocrity,” she went on. “I have been 
wondering if a sort of board of examiners could not be 
formed to pass on the new singing or playing talent, just 
as a doctor, lawycr or nurse has to pass such a test. There 
is that constantly growing rank of singers and players with 
nothing for them to do. I blame some of the musical clubs, 
who each year award a gold medal or cash prize for the 
best talent. They pat them on the back and then let them 
struggle along for jobs. In many cases it would be kinder 
to say: ‘You have a nice talent, but wouldn't you do better 
to try something else more profitable? It takes ten years 
to really get to the top, except in some few cases, and you 
can’t do much without backing.’ W ouldn't that be kinder ? 


Betty Tillotson Interviewed 


Tells How and Why She Became Manager of Musical 
Artists 


“My story is, I think, quite thrilling—at least to me,” 
said Betty Tillotson, replying to the query of “How did 
you happen to start in the managerial business?” 

She continued: “You see I came from a musical family 
and as a youngster had some talent. My life work I de- 
cided would be as a trained nurse. After becoming a 
graduate nurse and having done some social service work 
I went to Ottawa to take the Queen’s Nurse course, which 
equipped me to become a public health nurse. Following 
graduation I came back to New York and took the civil 
service examination, coming out with a high percentage. 
Next I went with the Society for the Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis. Going up to the top, I was put in charge of the 
children of tubercular parents. During the seven years I 
was with the society, dnd while doing social service work, 
I did not forget my music. I studied here with the best 
teachers and went to any concert I could 

“Next I became associated with a settlement house and, 
out of many interesting children, I selected the most tal- 
ented, who became known as Betty Tillotson’s East Side 
Gang. We had our own orchestra, band, and often gave 
musical revues. My gang played on the same programs 
with such people as Geraldine Farrar, Frank Bacon, Nora 
3ayes and Al Jolson, and always with I played 
for them, as well as coaching them 

“After the war we appeared at a benefit where I met 
Marion Armstrong, Canadian soprano, who is still under 
my management. She had no one looking out for her busi- 
ness at the time. I found a manager for her, who only took 
her money and did nothing—the same old tune! I became 
her manager. That's how it all began. Naturally I went 
out and met people. People began to come to me and so 
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“You would be surprised at the number of young singers 
who come to me and want jobs, yet who are not prepared. 
Some have never looked at an oratorio or choral work. Many 
times I could have got them an engagement, but they didn’t 
know a work or couldn’t learn it in time. One girl studied 
over five years in Europe, in French, Italian and German, 
and yet couldn't sing English properly. This is, mind, not 
in every case, but there is so much of the unprepared in 
young singers. The singer who is always ready and can 
meet any emergency is most in demand these days. I wish 


RETTY TILLOTSON 


I could cry from the housetops: ‘Don’t choose a career un- 
less you have some money or financial backing, and can ad- 
vertise properly.’ 

“Advertising is absolutely necessary for the unknown one, 
as well as for the big artist. For the latter because it is so 
easy to get snowed under in the motley crowd.” 

An immediate need that Miss Tillotson mentioned was a 
concert hall in New York seating about five hundred. Town 
Hall, she finds, is too big and Carnegie is still bigger, while 
Steinway is only good for less than three hundred. 

Miss Tillotson was enthusiastic over her American Artist 
Series this season in Steinway Hall where she drew a 
smart, paid audience. She does not believe in taking a large 
hall and papering it. On her Steinway Hall series this 
winter Miss Tillotson lost very little money, and gave some 
of her young artists a New York debut. Next year she 
will present a similar series but in a larger place. In Wor- 
cester, Mass., Miss Tillotson and Mrs. Snow gave a suc- 
cessful series at the Bancroft Hotel. As a result a second 
season in 1929-30 will follow. 


Mojica Popular in Opera and Concert 


Prominent among the younger operatic artists who have 
risen to fame in leading opera houses of the United States 
entirely without European training or background is Jose 
Mojica, the young Mexican tenor of the Chicago and Ravinia 
Opera ‘Companies. Mr. Mojica concluded his tenth season 
with the Chicago Civic Opera Company in Minneapolis on 
March 23, appearing as Nicias in Thais. 

This opera, presenting Mary Garden, Formichi, and 
Mojica, heads the list of those given during the company’s 
tour, with thirteen performances. Throughout the series 
Mr. Mojica confirmed the opinion of Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
critic of the Chicago Herald Examiner, who recently pro- 
nounced him “the best, without exception, of those who have 
undertaken the part (Nicias) hereabouts.” Likewise, H. T. 
Parker of the Boston Transcript gave the tenor high praise 
for his Pelleas, commending especially the expressive variety 
of tone-color which is one of the outstanding characteristics 
of the work of this imaginative artist, stating that “To eye 
and imagination Mr. Mojica’s Pelleas now touches beauty. 
Romantic aspect surfaces the fine strung spirit within. In 
the curving and the coloring of a phrase the singing actor 
suggests the quick sensibility, the willed restraint. This 
Pelleas ponders and dreams; then of a sudden, again in 
the molding and inflecting of the tones, outsprings his pas- 
sion for Melisande. He fondles her hair in the scene by 
the casement and there is glow for glow. In the scene of 
avowal it cuts pale bright through the mists by the fountain.” 


Mr. Mojica will take up immediately a crowded concert 
schedule arranged by his management, the Civic Concert 
Service, Inc., including several engagements on the Pacific 
Coast and an appearance as soloist with the Chicago Men- 
delssohn Club at Orchestra Hall on April 18, which will 
occupy his time solidly until the first of June. 


Reuter Assistant Wins Contest 


Notovena Steck, of Rock Island, Ill, one of the fore- 
most teachers in that part of the country, who has been a 
student in the master-classes of Rudolph Reuter for several 
years and is his representative in the Tri-Cities, is the teacher 
of Eulalia Herrman, who won the annual prize given by 
the Tri-Cities Symphony Orchestra. This was an appear- 
ance with the orchestra on two occasions, and each time 
she won great success and many recalls. It is a coincidence 
that at the same time Harold Van Horne, a student of 
Rudolph Reuter, won the appearance given annually by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra under Frederick Stock, which 
resulted in unusual success for the young artist. News 
comes from London that Frank Mannheimer, one of the 
most brilliant pupils from the Reuter classes, is having re- 
markable success as teacher and pianist in Europe, and has 
given many recitals on the continent. 
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Portland Symphony Ends 
Brilliant Season 


New Choral Society Assists—Luncheon Given in 
Honor of Conductor Van Hoogstraten 


PorTLANpD, Ore.—Concluding its eighteenth consecutive 
season, the Portland Symphony Orchestra, Willem van 
Hoogstraten, conductor, played before a capacity audience 
at the Public Auditorium. First came Tschaikowsky’s Sym- 
phony No. 5, which was a triumph for Mr. van Hoogstraten 
and his eighty men. Debussy’s Two Nocturnes for orchestra 
also pleased the huge audience. This time a new organiza- 
tion assisted—the Portland Choral Society, founded and di- 
rected by Mr. van Hoogstraten. The chorus numbers 200 
mixed voices. Two a cappella songs, Mozart’s Ave Verum 
and Dargomijsky-Schindler’s Three Cavaliers, brought 
thunderous applause; likewise the march and chorus from 
Wagner’s Tannhauser, which closed a very successful season 
of seventeen concerts. 

At the orchestra’s final matinee concert for young people, 
Edouard Hurlimann, concertmaster, played two movements 
from Wieniawski’s Violin Concerto No. 2. Mr. van Hoog- 
straten, who will be with the orchestra again next season, 
directed. In honor of Conductor van Hoogstraten and the 
musicians of the orchestra, the Symphony Society gave a 
luncheon at the Multnomah Hotel. Edward Cookingham, 
prominent banker and president of the society, presided. 
Speakers included Dr. John Landsbury, dean of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon School of Music; Kurt Koehler, chairman 
of the society’s finance committce; Frederick Starke, Robert 
E. Millard, Harry Knight and Burns Powell, members of 
the orchestra. 

Recitals have been given in the Public Auditorium by 
Tito Schipa, tenor, and Sergei Rachmaninoff, pianist. The 
artists, who appeared under the management of Steers and 
Coman, were acclaimed by capacity audiences. 
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Rene Maison Wins New Laurels on Chicago 
Opera Tour 


Rene Maison, brilliant young tenor of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, spent a few days in Chicago enroute to 
France, following the termination of the company’s nation- 
wide tour. Mr. Maison sailed on March 29 on the S.S. Paris. 
During the Chicago season, among other roles which Mr. 
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Maison sang was that of Lohengrin, which was given four 
times ; during the tour just completed Mr. Maison appeared 
as the romantic knight of the Holy Grail ten times in ten 
different cities, from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. 

Boston chose Lohengrin for the opening night of its two 
weeks’ season. Buffalo, the second city visited by the com- 
pany, had opportunity to hear Maison in his splendid delinea- 
tion of the role. The other cities in which Lohengrin was 
given on the tour were Detroit, Dallas, San Antonio, El 
Paso, Los Angeles, Tulsa and Minneapolis. In the last 
named city, the Chicago Opera season closed. Thus Mr. 
Maison as Lohengrin had the distinction of singing the first 
performance of the tour and the closing one as well. 

It is appropriate to announce at this time that Mr. Maison 
has been re-engaged by the Chicago Civic Opera, and that 
he will sing in Paris during the month of June fifteen per- 
formances of Gounod’s Faust and Berlioz’ Damnation of 
Faust. After his Paris season, Mr. Maison will have sev- 
eral guest appearances at Vichy and Deauville, and before 
returning to America he will sing several performances of 
Lohengrin at the Hamburg Grand Opera. 


Hart House Quartet Has Busy Week 


Making its annual visit to the United States on a spring 
tour, the Hart House String Quartet of Toronto put in a 
busy weeks, playing four concerts within five days. On 
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March 13 and 15 they made two appearances in New York 
City, one at Hunter College and one on the People’s Sym- 
phony Course. On March 16 they played at the Canadian 
Legation in Washington, under the patronage of the Hon. 
Vincent Massey, and on March 17 were heard at the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 


Marchesi’s Paris Recital 


Not long ago a Matinee Musicale took place at Blanche 
Marchesi’s Paris studio. Every singer appearing on the 
first half of the program was a professional except the 
Honorable Mrs. Mackay, daughter-in-law of Lord Inch- 
cliffe, who is a high class amateur and who started singing 
in public just two months ago in a successful recital in 
London. 

On the second half of the program pupils compared 
themselves to advantage with the professionals. Numbers 
of rare beauty in quite perfect style were heard. M. Moz- 
joukine, a splendid basso from Covent Garden, was encored 
in the aria from the Barber of Seville; Joy Mac’ Arden 
scored spendidly in an aria from Thais and in a group of 
songs sung with such mastery that a future on the lyric stage 
is being predicted for her. She had to encore Meine Liebe ist 
Gruen (Brahms). Mme. Herleroy sang a light scene in 
buffo style, highly amusing. 

Mme. Marchesi was heard in the air from Faust. After 
her group of Schubert, Schumann, Moret and Debussy she 
had to add The Erlking, which was demanded by the au- 
dience. The enthusiasm was high after this number. 
duet by Marcello, sung in the most refined style by Misses 
Bean and Davis, was followed by Bach's air of Pentecote, 
with violin obligato by Mme. Guerard, the possessor of a 
very remarkable dramatic soprano voice, which she also 
displayed in a delightful way in Massenet’s air of Marie 
Madeleine at the Foot of the Cross. Ethel Davis, a. deep 
contralto, sang the air, with violin obligato, from Bach’s 
St. Matthew Passion, and Gladys Field, also possessing a 
delightful mezzo- -contralta, had the honor of giving a first 
hearing in Paris of two Brahms songs, with the alto obli- 
gato of Mme. Masson—first prize of the conservatory. The 
violinist of the occasion was a highly gifted artist, Watslaw- 
Niemezyk, and two American dancers, the Twin Sisters 
Irwin, gave a splendid display of their art. They are also 
pupils of Mme. Marchesi’s singing academy, as they wish 
to become singers some day. 


Clifford Locke Having Busy Season 


Clifford Locke, baritone, who is well known to audiences 
for his ballad programs, is enjoying the busiest season that 
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he has ever experienced. The St. Patrick programs (known 
as “Irish Night”) were sung with much success by Mr. 
Locke for the Ancient Order of Hibernians and the Knights 
of Columbus. In Stamford, Conn., on March 15, Mr. Locke 
gave an Irish Ballad program at the Elks Auditorium be- 
fore 850 people, winning much applause and giving many 
encores. On March 19 he sang at a_ banquet given by the 
Knights of Columbus of Westport, Conn., where again he 
was received in the manner that marks all of his appearances. 

Mr. Locke specializes in programs of lighter vein, and 
does most of his work for fraternal organizations through- 
out the New England states. 
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Use of the High School Orchestra 


in Accompaniment 


It is conceded, of course, that the primary function of 
= high school orchestra is that of soloist. Its use as an 

‘companying instrument is therefore frequently overlooked 
or deliberately neglected in favor of the more attractive 
employment. Much valuable training and experience are 
consequently lost to the players while the performance is 
robbed of a distinct embellishment, for no other instrument 
can approximate the possibilities of the orchestral accom- 
paniment. 


The piano necessarily is the universal accompanying in- 





The Importance of Psychology 


A quarter of a century ago we got music into 
the schools but rarely into the system. This may 
have been due to the lack of standards in the 
training of supervisors of music. Some years 
ago musicians engaged in the teaching of music 
in the schools were not required to have the 
professional and academic background which 
practically all state educational authorities are 
demanding today. The importance of the study 
and application of pedagogy or psychology for 
music teachers was not considered. 

Psychology is every bit as important an ad- 
junct to the teaching of music as in drilling Latin 
or compound interest into children’s heads. Psy- 
chology is the entering wedge to the child’s mind 
in all teaching, but few educators have recog- 
nized the fact so far as the teaching of music in 
the schools is concerned. Perhaps it is because 
the public school music idea is newer even than 
psychology. Many splendid teachers have been 
untrained in psychological lore—but in most 
cases they have been teachers of adults. Grown 
pupils work on their own initiative with the 
guiding hand of the teacher. School children 
have no such initiative and psychology counts 
tremendously in approaching them, requiring 
that a successful teacher of music in the public 
schools must know psychology better and better 
as the field expands. 

For illustration, a child’s control of voice or 
his sense of pitch may be faulty. This does not 
prove him unmusical. To counterbalance the 
lack he may have an excellent sense of rhythm, 
and his pitch sense may trail along behind and 
may gradually catch up. The pupil may be in- 
attentive and devoid of the power of concentra- 
tion. His lack in this respect does not class him 
as musically hopeless. By studying the child’s 
particular type of memory, a teacher may be 
able to prescribe for his benefit. A knowledge 
of the mind’s working—especially that of the 
juvenile mind—will suggest methods of treat- 
ment before the pupil’s musicality is abandoned. 

With a background of organized knowledge 
and principles to be psychologically applied, the 
teacher may give beneficial treatment of the 
necessary sort to the mind. With experience, 
the teacher should become quick at diagnosis 
and sure prescribing, as a physician does for the 
ills of the body. The mind is even more deli- 
cately attuned than the body, and hence calls for 
more skillful direction. Over and over again 
one sees teaching devices used mechanically and 
stupidly because there is no true understanding 
of the purpose they serve. Further than this 
teachers have no test for discriminating between 
the good and the bad, they can only use those 
things slavishly because they do not really 
understand them. Teachers often rush after 
the latest “method” and swallow it whole. Music 
teachers are in a more isolated position than 
most teachers of other subjects. 

Music must always be in a peculiar sense 
specialized teaching. But music teaching should 
not be considered as apart from other teaching. 
The problems that arise in the music class have 
often a very close analogy with those that arise 


in any other group. 


strument because of the convenience ; but wherever the piano 
can be used the orchestra may be employed to much greater 
advantage though not always with the same facility. At the 
general assembly it lends an impetus and imparts an in- 
spiration to the singing which the piano cannot give; for 
the soloist and chorus it provides a background and a 
support which no other instrument can supply; and it is 
well nigh indispensable where opera is attempted, since 
there is serves in all capacities. 

Its usefulness in the high school for accompaniment pur- 
poses is somewhat restricted by the difficulty in obtaining 
orchestrations and by the limited ability of the orchestra 
members. In the matter of orchestrations there is a serious 
problem since much of the music in general use in the high 
schools is not arranged for ensemble. Therefore one must 
either choose those numbers for which orchestrations are 
available or accept the alternative of making or having made 
such instrumentations as are desired. There has been and 
there is at present a move on the part of some publishers 
to provide orchestra accompaniments for a part of their 
high school music publications, but the situation is not appre- 
ciably affected as yet. There are several music libraries in the 
United States which are equipped to supply orchestra 
arrangements for almost any standard music, but if plans 
include much in the way of orchestra accompaniment, to 
rent from these sources is both expensive and inconvenient. 
Again, the orchestrations are designed for professional use 
and in many instances are not practicable for amateurs. 
It is rather disconcerting to order a number and find upon 
delivery that the horns are written C, D, and E, while your 
horn players have only F and E flat crooks and are not 
good enough musicians to transpose; or that two of the 
trombone parts are written in the alto and tenor clefs and 
your trombone section can read only from the bass clef; not 
to mention that the number is scored for instruments which 
are missing in your ensemble but are highly important to 
the harmonic scheme. However, there is a tolerably long 
list of music for which adequate orchestrations are available 
which is sufficient to give ample experience in this phase of 
orchestra work, and the obstacles mentioned should not be 
allowed to weigh too heavily in the balance against the 
great benefits which may be derived from an experience 
along this line. 

On the part of the orchestra, the high school director will 
find that accompaniment work is a most valuable aid in 
acquiring quickly the subtleties which characterize good 
orchestra performance. It is much less difficult to teach the 
members of the orchestra the meaning of a true pianissimo 
if the orchestra parts must be kept in proper subservience 
to an instrumental or a vocal solo; the process of bringing 
the players to an implicit obedience to the baton is far more 
rap id when necessitated by co-operation with another per- 
former ; accuracy, balance, nuance—all these are alike easier 
of achievement when co-ordination is essential between two 
otherwise independent groups or individuals and playing 
accompaniments certainly embodies all these requirements. 
In addition, it teaches restraint, develops sympathy, judg- 


ment and alertness and broadens musicianship in the indi- 
vidual to a point where temperamental vagaries are no 
longer a menace... . 

The accompaniment of chorus or assembly singing offers 
the least difficulty to a high school orchestra. In assembly, the 
songs are generally of a very simple nature and consist of 
familiar tunes found in the various community song books. 
The orchestration for such songs is largely a matter of 
distributing the four voice parts among the various instru- 
ments. In case no orchestra parts are obtainable, it is com- 
paratively simple to train the different sections of the 
orchestra to read their music from the voice parts. In fact, 
this procedure is of advantage both to singers and players. 
It gives the transposing instruments of the orchestra some 
valuable practice with simple music, and since there is rarely 
an opportunity for preparation, it becomes real sight reading. 
The advantage to the singers consists in having each of the 
four voice parts supported and led by some section of the 
orchestra which tends to lift the singing above the plane 
of mere unison into which it so often resolves itself. Of 
course, where the assembly singing is of a more ambitious 
character than that of the average community song type, 
this plan would hardly suffice. In any event, the rich fullness 
of tone and volume of harmony which the orchestra accom- 
paniment supplies are an inspiring help in arousing enthusi- 
asm, and should be used whenever possible. 

The accompaniment of the regular balanced choruses, 
especially in the heavier numbers from oratorio and opera, 
affords the greatest amount of pleasure and satisfaction both 
to performers and audience because of the massive effects 
and thrilling climaxes. In such choruses as The Hallelujah, 
and the Glory of the Lord, and Glory to God (from the 
Messiah); Be Not Afraid (from Elijah), Great and 
Marvelous (from The Holy City), the finale to Cavalleria 
Rusticana; the entire choral cantata, Fair Ellen, by Max 
Bruch, and many others, the accompaniments are complete 
in themselves and might be performed as orchestral works 
without the addition of the chorus. They are, therefore, 
most grateful to the taste of the players on that account. 

While the orchestra probably receives the most benefit 
from this work, the soloist is likewise a beneficiary. Tem- 
perament, if it exists in any marked degree, must be curbed 
to conform to a legitimate interpretation which is a merciful 
dispensation in the case of many young players and singers. 

“he solo art is wilful, selfish and impatient of restraint. The 

disciplinary effect of having to adjust itself to rational 
linsiis is therefore apparent. Unfortunately, there are some 
misguided teachers who encourage these erratic tendencies 
of their pupils under the impression that they are the out- 
croppings of individuality and the evidences of budding 
genius, whereas they are for the most part simply the out- 
come of thoroughly unsound and irrational teaching. 

On the other hand, the art of the accompanist is self 
sacrificing and unselfish; it develops a sympathetic and 
co-operative spirit, and, we repeat, is therefore of marked 
disciplinary value in training a high school orchestra. 
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molding character and develop- 
ing the physical structure, is the multiple yet intensely in- 
teresting task that has been set for the Wainwright Band 
and Orchestra Camp on Lake Oliver, near LaGrange, Ind. 
J. W. Wainwright, of the Fostoria High School Band that 
has won many state and national honors, is the founder of 
the band and orchestra camp that bears this name. The 


to boys, 
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camp is conducted during the summer months under Mr. 
Wainwright's personal supervision, with a large and highly 
talented teaching staff assisting. 

_The splendid success that has marked Mr. Wainwright's 
pioneer venture into the band camp field, its rapid develop- 
ment and yearly expansion, is mute testimony to the fact 
that the study of music has at last won its rightful place 
in the educational scheme of the country and is being rec- 
ognized for its facilities in developing the latent qualities 
as well as an ideal subject for combining study and recre- 
ation. 

The camp opened two years ago with one large building, 
a two-story fire-proof brick structure which housed the 


opening enrollment of sixty boys. Last year this building 
was converted into a club room and administration depart- 
ment and a large airy structure of the same general archi- 
tecture was erected as a barracks or sleeping quarters. This 
building is also two stories high and is divided into squad 
rooins with a member of the general staff in charge of 
each room. 

When the camp opens in June of this year, an even 
greater expansion will have been completed. The grounds 
include a tract of 153 acres with frontage of more than one 
mile on Lake Oliver and Lake Olin which adjoins. It is 
situated on a picturesque wooded bluff which overlooks a 
natural sand beach, ideal and safe for water sports. The 
grounds extend back from the water over rolling farm land 
and beautiful grove to one of Indiana’s main traveled high- 
ways, making it easily accessible to the motors of parents 
or other visitors. 

There is a large athletic field where baseball, tennis, vol- 
ley ball, and other recreational games are played under the 
supervision of the camp physical director. The camp also 
has its own physician, nurse, dentist, barber and chapiain, 
in addition to the music and academic instructors. Provision 
is made for boys who wish to make credits in their school 
work. 

Perhaps the most popular members of the staff, at least 
three times each day, are the chefs and dining room crew. 
In this connection a new feature was also added this year 
when a poultry farm was established in connection with 
the camp. The youngsters will be assured of plenty of 
fresh eggs and chicken dinners. 

The camp opens Sunday, June 23, and will close on Sun- 


day, August 18 
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The Voice 


The voice is the true index of the soul. The clear low 
musical modulation belongs only to those who think and 
feel. To possess a beautiful voice you must be genuine. 
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State High School Musie Contests 


in North Carolina 


The tenth annual contest in music for high school students 
of North Carolina will be held at the North Carolina 
College for Women, Greensboro, N. C., April 18 and 19. 
The district elimination contests will be held in the district 
centers of the state, Friday and Saturday, April 4 or 5. 

Music DrvELopMENT IN NortTH CAROLINA 

There has been a rapid growth and development in music 
in the schools of North Carolina during the past ten years. 
In 1920 there were no organized music courses in the public 
schools of the state. The development of the contest vividly 
traces the rapid growth and widespread interest in music 
education. 

In May, 1920, at the first annual contest, fourteen students 
appeared from as many schools in a contest of piano playing. 
The contest for the first years was in piano playing, as this 
was the only type of musical training offered in the schools 
and it being at the expense of the individual student. By 1922 
several schools in larger towns secured supervisors of music, 
and introduced regular training in all the grades. There 
has been rapid development during the past few years, so 
that we now number many outstanding leaders in the 
schools of the state. 

At the fourth contest in 1923, 249 were enrolled in the 
different events; in the fifth, 561; in the sixth, 964; in the 
seventh, 1,261; in the eighth, 1,865, while in the ninth con- 
test, held last April, over 2,800 were enrolled. 

The growth of the contest is therefore an outward expres- 
sion of the widespread interest and the remarkable develop- 
ment of musical work in the schools. 

At the annual luncheon conference of music supervisors, 
superintendents, and teachers, held in Greensboro in October, 
the sixty-seven leaders present approved unanimously a reso- 
lution that the next forward step in the development of the 
contest should be the inauguration of a movement, the ulti- 
mate object being that music should be taught not only in 
the city and towns, but in all the schools of the state. 

With this object in view, two new plans were approved; 
first, a new classification of schools; second, the inaugura- 
tion of district elimination contests. 

NEw CLASSIFICATION OF SCHOOLS 

Beginning with this contest all schools will be classified 
according to their size as follows: Class A, high schools 
having an enrollment of over 500; Class B, high schools 
having an enrollment of between 200 and 500; Class C, high 
schools having an enrollment of under 200. 

District ELIMINATION CONTESTS 

There shall be district elimination contests for all B and C 
schools. There shall be no district contests for A schools 
except in the events which have but one classification. 

THE JupDGES OF THE CONTEST 

The plan used in previous contests of having judges of 
national repute who have had experience in adjudicating 
musical contests will be followed in the tenth state contest. 
The judges of the last contest were Frank A. Beach, Dean 
of the School of Music, State Teacher’s College, Emporia, 
Kans. (Prof. Beach is director of the All-Kansas Music 
Competition Festival for High Schools of that State; at 
the fifteenth annual festival last April more than 3,800 stu- 
dents took part in that contest) ; Victor L. F. Rebmann, 
supervisor and director of music in the schools of Yonkers, 
N. Y., and Prof. George F. Boyle, one of the leading piano 
instructors of the Juilliard School of Music, New York City, 
who was judge in the piano contest. Judges of like national 
prominence have been secured for this contest. 

ee 8 
Attractive Musical Educational Conference 


at Lausanne 


An interesting conference, the first of its kind and one 
that should attract everybody who is interested in musical 
education, is going to be held in Lausanne next August from 
the 2-9. It is called the Anglo-American Summer Holiday 
Music Conference and is intended to provide an opportunity 
for English and American educationists to exchange views 
and compare notes on the cultivation of musical interest. 

The conference has been organized by the English critic 
and writer, Percy Scholes, as a logical consequence of the 
highly successful Field Day of the British American Music 
Educationists held in London last year under the presidency 
of Dr. Walter Damrosch and Sir Henry Hadow. Great 
enthusiasm was shown for the undertaking and it became 
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clear that teachers on both sides of the water had much to 
say to one another. 

But the objects of the conference are put forth so clearly 
and tersely in the pamphlet describing the meeting that one 
cannot do better than quote a paragraph or two. In appeal- 
ing to English musicians, it says: 

“There, in the United States, is a 
women doing the same work as we, freer from hampering 
conditions of tradition and finance than we, more closely 
organized than we in a professional sense, more definitely 
specializing in the educational treatment of music than most 
of us. Some of their achievements are realizations of what 
to us are ‘the impossible... What do you think, for instance, 
of school after school with complete orchestras and wind 
bands—-as complete as those of the Queen's Hall and the 
Trooping of the Colors at Whitehall? That is just one 
instance out of many of the ability of the American col- 
leagues we shall meet to give us a new outlook and a new 
inspiration. 

“Look at it secondly from the point of view of the Ameri- 
can Educationist. He is anxious to know about our methods 
of teaching sight singing and of giving class training in 
voice production. He has heard that we are good at those 
things. He wants to know the result of our experi- 
ments in ‘musical appreciation’ (which he invented) and to 
compare them with his. He has heard of the excellence of 
our radio system and would like to know how its twenty 
stations fulfil the functions of his 700, and how far the 
programs tend to the raising of public taste in music. 

‘Thirdly, look at it from the point of view of the Music 
Educationist, as such, regardless of nationality and country 
of residence. Absorbed in daily duties, worried by daily 
cares, he meets his colleagues all too little, and when he does 
so it is under conditions of hurry and distraction. Let him, 
for once, meet his fellows in a care-free holiday atmosphere, 
‘talk shop’—and talk mountains and lakes; let him first 
concentrate on professional discussions and then relax over 
friendly meals and on excursions with one or two chosen 
new friends or with a hundred of them. Surely that man’s 
(or woman’s) work, and life will take a new beginning— 
for the return home will be made cheerful by fresh ideas, 
tresh inspiration and fresh courage. 

Reduced fares from London to Lausanne will be accorded 
visitors, and one or two attractive excursions as well as 
musical attractions, inciuding eurhythmic demonstrations by 
pupils of the Dalcroze School in Geneva, will be included in 
the price of the trip. Further details can be had by applying 
to the Secretary of First Anglo-American Summer Holiday 
Music Conference in New York City. 

* * * 


Some Thoughts on Program Building, 
By Frank M. Church 


Organists and pianists frequently have to make up pro- 
grams for recitals. The average congregation, like the 
average audience, knows a good program. Strange as it 
may seem, a program of good numbers will not always 
make a good recital, These good numbers may lack variety 
and the change of keys so necessary in the makeup of a 
program. 

In my senior piano students’ recitals, you will always find 
oe from one of the three B's, “the classics,” Bach, 
Beethoven or Brahms; at least one selection from Chopin, 
“the soul of the piano ; ” something from Liszt, “the fire- 
works of the piano;” one number from MacDowell, “the 
greatest American composer; some characteristic number 
published in the last year or some ultra modern number 
that “doesn’t sound like music because it will make the 
others sound so much better”—a remark made to me several 
years ago, the day after In No Man’s Land, by Ornstein, was 
played on a program (this piece is in no key). I always 
close a senior program with a movement from some con- 
certo. Besides the list given, I fill in with selections by 
composers of different nationalities, French, Russian, 
Spanish, British, etc. One thing certain, you will always 
have variety. If the dates of the birth and death of the 
composers and the countries where born are indicated, it 
will always add interest. 

In the makeup of organ programs a little different line of 
procedure is necessary. Saint-Saéns said that every recital 
should contain the old, as well as the new. You will never 
go wrong by casting anchor on Widor, Vierne, Bach, Handel, 
Franck, etc., but would a program of such heavy numbers 
be appreciated by the average congregation? People coming 
out to a recital like to hear some things familiar to the ear, 
some things that have a tune that “they can whistle.” So it 
is well to add to suit the tastes. Just before the last number 
I have “a familiar number by an 
American, 1861-1908,” or by a Ger- 
man (1685-1759), or by a Russian 
(1830-1894), or some other com- 
poser, putting on the nationality 
and the dates. Many will try to be- 
come informed before the recital if 
something of the unknown num- 
her is given. Then there should 
be the new numbers, even by un- 
heard-of composers. Their names 
may become household words be- 
fore many years Of course, in a 
series of programs where special 
programs are required this variety 
cannot be fnaintained. In March, 
on or near the twenty-first we al- 
ways have a Bach recital ; in April, 
an American program; then dur- 
ing National Music Week we vary 
it with a Russian a French, a Bee- 
thoven program, etc. In May we 
will have a Schubert program in 
remembrance of the centenary. We 
have had one recital of women com- 
posers, one of Indian music, ete. 
The average miscellaneous pro- 


body of men and 
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Music Educators of Note 
ALBERT A. GLOCKZIN 


who is a graduate of 
De Pauw University 
with the degree of M. 
B., and has been the 
Supervisor of Music 
at Connersville, Ind., 
for the past fourteen 
years. For a number 
of seasons Mr. Glock- 
zin has also been a 
member of the Sum- 
mer Session faculty at 
the Indiana _ State 
Zeachers’ College at 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Mr. Glockzin is in- 
tensely interested in 
the development of 
music in America, and, 
in addition to his 
school activities, he 
organized and is the president of the Edgar Stillmau 
Kelley Music Club of 325 members; Stace Chairman 
of Music in Farm Bureaus, and for a number of years 
has been State Chairman of the Music Supervisors’ 
National Conference. 











gram, month after month and year after year, might becofhe 
monotonous, so at times it is best to stress some of the gréat 
composers or call attention to the different composers. 

A requirement that we have for graduates in both piano 
and organ is the learning of a piece selected by the teacher. 
It truly reveals a music student, for the first time the 
teacher hears the interpretation of the piece is at her 
recital, This piece is given the student exactly two months 
before her recital, and she is not allowed to play it in public 
and may not be helped by any teacher. When such a piece 
is played a statement of the fact should be made of the 
requirement. Very close attention is always given here 
The following selections have been learned and played on 
the piano by the graduates in different years: Gluck-Brahtas, 
Gavot; Ornstein, Coquetry ; Poldini, Etude Japonaise; Liszt, 
Sixth Consolation and Second Liebestraume ; Gabrilowitsch, 
Caprice-Burlesque; Henselt, If I Were a Bird; Chorin, 
Berceuse; Beethoven-Rubinstein, Turkish March; Arensky, 
Sasso. Ostinato; Brahms, Intermezzo, op. 117, No. 1; 
Borodin, At the Convent; Stojowski, Chant d’Amour; 
Schumann, Romance in F Sharp; Palmgren, Maynight 

* * * 


Montana Notes 


Billings——The organized musical group in the schouls 
here are kept busy in the community during the pres sent 
school term, the following engagements having been filletl: 
Lions’ luncheon, Frank Walton and John King with cor- 
net duets and cornet solos; radio broadcasting, High School 
Music Department; Lions’ luncheon, Juanita Dennis and 
3essie Adolph with vocal solos and duets; Rotarian lunch- 
eon, high school program; Assembly for Schools, high 
school program; Methodist tea, High School girls’ glee 
club with two numbers; Parent-Teachers’ Association, boys’ 
quartet; Father and Son banquet, with boys’ quartet. 

Bozeman.—On January 12, a lovely informal recital 
and reception were given in the Fireside Room of Heér- 
rick Hall by Mary Waters Houston and Elizabeth 
Muncy Johansson, pupils of Montana State College. 





Placement and Service Department 











This Department is conducted for the convenience bf" 
Supervisors of Music who are seeking positions and for 
Superintendents of Schools who desire to engage teachers 
of music. There is no charge fora single insertion. Copy 
should be concise and typewritten, giving all information. 
No names will be published. Address, School and College 
Service Dep’t., THe Musica Courter.—The Editor. 


Professional pianist, who is experienced and skillfully 
equipped as a teacher of piano playing and theory, desires 
an executive position in a private school or college on the 
Western Coast or in the South or Southwest. Adequate 
references. P. H. V. V. Courier. 

Graduate of a leading music conservatory, with three 
years’ teaching experience, desires position as music 
supervisor of the first six grades. successful and 
experienced soloist (soprano). . R., Courter 


REGISTERED 
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RICHARD BUHLIG, Pianist 


Teaching in New York City, Winter-Spring, 1928-29 
Address Secretary of Richard Bublig, Room 1511, Steinway Hall, New York City 
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Mgt: R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, N. Y. 
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STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL . NEW YORK, N. Y. 
MARGHERITA 


SALVI 


Coloratura Soprano 
Chicago Civic Opera Company 
Mgt.: R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York 


Mme. Martha BRAARUD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
257 West 86th St., New York Tel. Endicott 1938 
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BARITONE 


Mgt: ANNIE FRIEDBERG Fisk Building, New York 


NANA GENOVESE 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 


Personal Representative: BRUNO ZIRATO 
322 West 72nd Street New York 


ANNA CASE 


Famous American Soprano 








Exclusive Management: 


R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York. 


Exclusive 
Management 
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New York 
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Feel Music—Know Music—Express Music 


Courses {n Trinity Principle Pedagogy, Mus!- 
yy! and how to teach the Beginner to play 
in the First Lesson. 


Sight Singing without “Do re me,” “Intervals,” 
“Numbers.” 


Send $2 for Rhythm Lesson One and Construct- 
ive Music Book. 


Associate Teachers in Every State. 
Send for catalogue and Guest Card 
Address 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
121 Madison Ave. (30th St.) New York City 
Phone Ashland 5551 




















(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 

Trio for Violin, Violoncello and Piano, by Gustav 
Strube.—Mr. Strube needs no introduction to the public, 
having written a number of successful works, some of 
them prize winners. His trio is in three movements and 
is effective without being unduly difficult. 

Falling Leaves, a song of Autumn, by Werner Janssen. 
—Mr. Janssen has selected for a musical setting words 
by Carroll Carroll, whose verse is particularly known by 
its frequent appearance in the humorous weeklies. He 
writes very good verse and grateful for the setting; and 
the setting Mr. Janssen has made for these particular 
verses is effective, original and perhaps one should say 
beautiful, although beauty is not a thing apparently of 
which the modern composer is likely to be proud. The 
tune is a real one, and although it has its rhythmic pecu- 
liarities they are more likely to add than to detract from 
its popularity. 

The Song of Life, a hymn of ecstasy for voice and 
piano by Charles Wakefield Cadman.—This is a bright, 
brilliant song of the allegro agitato scherzando type but 
popular in character. There is nothing forbidding about 
it, nor yet problematical. The poetess, Elsie Long, sings 
a hymn of high praise to “Love’s Divine Creative Word” 
—‘“planet sy mphonies on high” and “Universal Ca- 
dences”—so one knows what it is all about, and how 
ecstatic. There is a vast audience that delights in this 
sort of thing, and Cadman has made a safe bet on it. So 
have his publishers, and one sees them buying automo- 
biles in bunches and filling out oodles of bank deposit 
slips. 

Lullaby for a Baby Fairy, a song by Minnie Coons 
Freeman.—There is nothing especially fairylike about 
this music, and there is certainly no attempt at land- 
scape painting such as some less endowed musicians 
might have done under similar circumstances. The 
words by Joyce Kilmer have been set simply and effec- 
tively by a musician who obviously possesses not only 
invention of an unusual sort but skill of construction. 
The whole piece is unusually effective and should become 
a favorite with audiences as well as singers. 

(J. Fischer & Bro., New York) 

The Emperor and the Nightingale, a cantata for chil- 
dren’s voices by Franz C. Bornschein.—This is a Chinese 
legend and the music is dedicated to John Denues, direc- 
tor of music education of the public schools of Baltimore, 
Maryland. The choral writing is for two parts, soprano 
and alto, and the music is colorful and effective without 
being difficult. The Chinese impression is well carried 
out in the accompaniment and the music is unusually 
beautiful and has far more emotion in it than is usually 
found in works of this sort. The composition is brief 
and the several movements are run together into a single 
whole. 

(J. Fischer & Bro., New York) 

Etude Fantastic, by John F. Carré.—Here is a study in 
waltz time, a study full of very interesting contrapuntal 
writing and pianistic figuration. It i is surely a neat piece 
of musical construction. There is scarcely a bar in it 
from beginning to end which has not its own special in- 
terest. The harmony is vivid and rich, sometimes chro- 
matic and other times rushing through flights of altered 
chords, and the form of the phrases is kept fairly regular, 
so that the result is lucidity, which makes for clarity in 
spite of the complexities. A very good piece of writing, 
upon which the composer is to be congratulated. 


Music and Youth: February Issue 


The February issue of Music and Youth has just come 
to hand (it was received on April 3). It is an attractive 
magazine dealing with the musical education of children, 
edited by Henry W. Hart and published by Schirmer. It 
contains matter which is not only informative but entertain- 
ing. There are also some simple pieces of music published 
in each issue, and some brief musical examples illustrating 
the articles. One of the valuable features of the magazine 
is the inclusion of pocket guides to the various familiar 
operas of the standard repertory. One scarcely sees what 
this has to do with youth, since certainly the great majority 
of young people in this country are never able to see an 
opera. However, it is no doubt well for the children to be 
informed in case they ever should see an opera, and it is 
to be hoped that in the near future there will be more op- 
portunities for that sort of pleasure than there are now. 


Modern Music: March-April Issue 


Modern Music for March-April has just been issued. 
This is a quarterly review published by the League of 
Composers and always cqntains interesting matter. In 
this issue there is an informative article by Hugo Leichten- 
tritt, On the Art of Bela Bartok, which deals largely with 
his harmony and attempts to show how he uses several scales 
at once. It is however, beyond the understanding of the 
average musician—as far from what the last generation 
considered reasonable as are the theories of Einstein. 
Other articles are by Henry Cowell, who is clever if not 
profound; Richard Hammond and Lazare Saminsky. There 
is a discussion of Stravinsky's Les Noces, which is to be 
given by the League next month, and some pictures from 
the designs for this production by Soudeikine. 


S. P. A. M. Publications 


The Society for the Publication of American Music, 
founded by Burnet Corwin Tuthill and his father, William 
B. Tuthill, in 1919, announces its publications for the present 
season as follows: Sonata for piano and flute, by Parker 
oy Po gg Ohio; quartet for strings, four aquatints, 
by Rabbi James G. Heller, Cincinnati, Ohio. Fourteen 
compositions were submitted, five were recommended for 
hearing, and from those the two named above were chosen. 
The judges were: R. T. Rice, Rubin Goldmark, Carl Engel, 
Lewis M. Isaacs, Burnet C. Tuthill, Hugo Kortschak, Carl 
Deis, Georges Barrere and W. B. Tuthill. 
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ing durability, infinitely 
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come a permanent mem- 
ber of your family. You 
need never buy another 
piano. 


Any new Steinway piano may be pur- 
chased with a cash deposit of 10%, 
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period of two years. Used 
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are sold only at Steinway Hall. 
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Russell Blake Howe: Pianist, Teacher 
and Composer 


Russell Blake Howe is a young American pianist of whom 
much may be expected in the not so distant future. A na- 
tive of Minnesota he started his musical education at the 
age of seven with a young student of Oberlin College, who 
had studied with Ernest Hutcheson. Following this, Mr. 
Howe went to Greenville, Ill, where he studied piano for 
three years with Mme. Bertha White, a classmate of Lee 
Pattison. His advancement was so rapid that soon after 
this he was admitted to the American Conservatory at Fon- 


ISIDOR PHILIPP AND RUSSELL BLAKE HOWE 


tainebleau, where he studied solfege with Fauche; piano 
with Sylvia Herrard, a pupil of the oldest pupil of Chopin; 
conducting with Andre Block, and also studied with Isidor 
Philipp. It was at the end of this first season at Fontaine- 
bleau that Mr. Howe was awarded the “Diplome d’ Execu- 
tion.” How difficult it is to earn this award can be judged 
by the fact that only three diplomas were awarded although 
over three hundred pupils competed in the contest. 

After the first season, Mr. Howe returned to the United 
States and divided his time between directing the orchestra 
of the Columbia, S. C., High School and practicing his rep- 
ertory. It was right after his first season at Fontainebleau 
that Mr. Howe started to work out his technical scheme for 
the standard keyboard. The importance of technic was 
stressed so emphatically by the faculty of the conservatory 
that Mr. Howe set about to devise a technic of his own. 
He has since completed this technic and it will be offered to 
the public in the near future. 

Mr. Howe returned to Fontainebleau for two more sea- 
sons where he continued his studies with the same renowned 
teachers. Isidor Philipp took a special interest in Mr. 
Howe’s technic and advised him to enter it in a contest for 
compositions that was being held at that time. This was 
made. impossible, however, by the return of Mr. Howe to 
the United States. Since his return, he has done much con- 
cert and radio work. He has appeared extensively in con- 
cert throughout the East and Middle West, but has not as 
yet made his New York debut. The radio audience of sta- 
tion WOR is well acquainted with Mr. Howe’s work as 
he has often been heard playing the preludes to the Little 
Bamberger and Toscanini Symphony programs. Following 
one of his recent radio appearances, K. Trenholm, of the 
New York Sun, wrote: “One particularly brilliant interlude 
in the whole evening’s structure was the short performance 
of Russell Howe, pianist, who played the three movements 
of a concerto in A minor.” 

Mr. Howe is now teaching in his New York studio, in 
addition to his radio and concert work. His success with 
pupils proves that he is equally well equipped in this branch 
as in the others in which he has excelled. 


Mary Craig’s Success With Keene Chorus 


Mary Craig was soloist recently with the Keene, N. H., 
Chorus Club, when the Keene Evening Sentinel said: “The 
reception accorded the chorus and assisting artist left no 
room for doubt as to their success.” The writer continued 
in part as follows: “The feature of the evening was the 
appearance of Miss Craig, who was warmly applauded, and 
had a personality that ymmediately won all hearts. She 
sang with delightful richness of tone, free delivery and 
emotional significance . . . Her songs were by Donaudy, 
Gounod and Rossini, and she displayed excellent expression, 
exceptional range of voice, and ability to carry high notes 
with richness of tone; runs and trills were sung in a voice 
flute-like in purity, the final selection giving her opportunity 
to display her power of control, utmost feeling and finish. 
As encore she sang The Message, and was given an en- 
thusiastic greeting. She delighted with songs in English 
none the less acceptable to her audience . . . showed her 
ability to adapt herself to the intentions of the composers 

. surprised her audience in What’s in the Air, and Swing 
Low, by playing her own accompaniments. . . . She is an 
accomplished pianist as well as singer.” 


Henriette Michaelson Announces Recital 


Henriette Michaelson, who has been absent from the 
American concert stage for several years, having spent con- 
siderable time abroad, will be heard in recital at Town Hall 
on Monday evening, April 22. Her program will include 
the valses by Ravel, which are rarely heard, and music by 
Brahms, Mozart, Schumann and Beethoven. 
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Edward Hart Accompanist for Prominent 
Artists 

Edward Hart, pianist and accompanist, has recently re- 
turned to New York after an extended tour with Mar- 
garet Matzenauer. Mr. Hart won many glowing press 
notices while on this tour, a few of which are recorded here- 
with. 

The Toronto Evening Telegram said in part: “Edward 
Hart’s piano playing was excellent. His Debussy had the 
right balance of mysticism and melody, and his Bach was 
an undiluted delight.” After the Los Angeles appearance, 
the Los Angeles Record stated: “The accompanist, Edward 


EDWARD HART 


Hart, showed his pianistic ability. It is heartening to find 
that there are still accompanists who are yet pianists.” 
\t Sacramento, the Bee reported: “An extremely pleasant 
interlude in the program was the group of Debussy piano 
numbers by Edward Hart. Unostentatious in manner, he 
plays with a singing tone that seems to bring out the 
melodies like the different parts in a chorus. As an ac- 
companist, he was most helpful to the singer, improvising 
frequently as an introduction to the songs while he waited 
~d her signal.” The appearance at Calgary was followed 
by the report of the Calgary Albertan, which said: “In the 
Erlkoenig, Edward Hart reached a climax in his skill at 
the piano; not merely his technical skill, for the difficulties 
of the accompaniment were completely concealed behind 
the ease of his execution, but by the picturesque background 
which he furnished for the dramatic song—the galloping 
horse, the gathering storm, the hovering figure of the Erl 
King. The enjoyment of the audience which filled the 
theater almost to its utmost capacity was enhanced by the 
artistic accompaniments of Mr. Hart who followed the 
soloist throughout with a rare degree of sympathy and 
understanding.”. At Edmonton, the Journal said: “Edward 
Hart at the piano was a perfect accompanist, at all times 
being artistic. In addition, he played a group of piano solos 
with fine tone and realization of content. 

In addition to his work with Mme. Matzenauer, Mr. 
Locke has had concerts during this season with Beatrice 
ola Dorothy Speare, Esther Dale, Elizabeth Lennox, 
Grace Wood Jess, Paul Althouse, Herbert Heyner, Jerome 
Swinford and many other Prominent artists. 


Roeder Pete Pupils’ Recitals 


A series of three piano recitals by pupils of Carl M. 
Roeder, at his studios, Carnegie Hall, New York, on March 
15, 22 and 29, began with the following interesting program : 
Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue (Bach), Ruth Schaub: So- 
nata, opus 10, No. 3 (Beethoven), Emil Abrams; Two In- 
termezzi, opus 118 and Ballade (Brahms), Lorenza J. Cole; 
Sonata, B flat minor (Chopin), Hannah Klein; Capriccio, 
opus 76, No. 2 (Brahms) and Jardin sous le pluie (De- 
bussy), Marjorie Fairclough; Impromptu, F sharp (Cho- 
pin), Doris Frerichs; Etude, F minor (Liszt), Harriet Mer- 
ber; The Fountain of the Acqua Paola (Griffes), Robert 
Riotte; Soirée dans Grenade (Debussy) and Introduction 
and Fugue (Dohnanyi), Therese Obermeier. 


Alsen Closes Senehies Season 


After Elsa Alsen appeared as soloist with the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra in (¢ -olumbus, Ohio, the following tele- 
gram was reecived by the singer’s New York managers from 
the president of the local organization which sponsored the 
concert: “Mme. Alsen closed the Symphony season at the 
Symphony Club of Central Ohio in a blaze of glory. She 
was in superb voice and superb was her every other equip- 
ment of dramatic ability, grace and charming personality. 
I most heartily advise every symphony orchestra wishing to 
enjoy a great triumph to have the privilege of presenting 
Mme. Alsen as soloist. Sincerely 

(Signed) Mrs. B. G. Huntington, president.” 


N. Y. School of Music and Arts Concert 


The 706th concert at the New York School of Music 
and Arts (Ralfe Leech Sterner, president) had fifteen items, 
the following young students, either pianists, singers or 
violinists, appearing: Madelon W. Eilert, Elizabeth Fey, 
Margaret Noonan, Mary Grahn, Antoinette Klein, Helen 
Gumpper, Rose Heidenreich, Helen Mohaupt, Katherine 
Kuntze, Norine Prunty, Clare Taylor, Walter Klahr, Max 
Kahn and George Vanson. The varied numbers were 
heard by a large audience, which warmly applauded the 
participants. 
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“She was im excellent voice. 
There is a caressing sweet- 
ness to her tone, and she is 
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Mr. and Mrs. Herman Devries to 
Teach in Paris Durin3, Summer 1929 


For many years Mr. and Mrs. Herman Devries took 
their vacations in America, journeying east or west after 
the Ravinia season. Of late they have spent their summers 
in Europe. This year they are booked to leave for Europe 


MRS. HERMAN DEVRIES 


. Majestic on June first. For the first time on 
their many voyages to Europe, they will accept a limited 
number of students during their sojourn abroad. Singers 
eager to be heard in foreign opera houses will be assisted by 
the Devries, who have direct connections with several Euro- 
pean opera houses. The list of the busy Devries pupils is 
too long to enumerate here. Many of their former students 
have made big names for themselves in grand opera in 
America as well as abroad and several are at the head of the 
profession in the concert and oratorio field in this country. 

It has been the policy, especially of Herman Devries, not 
to advertise himself through his pupils—that is to say, he 
has seldom claimed a pupil as his own even after the student 
had been under his care for many years. Mrs. Devries, 
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however, has often in this and other papers published the 
list of her successful professional pupils. Hardly a week 
goes by during the season without one of her pupils having 
been heard in recital in or near Chicago. Debut after debut 


HERMAN DEVRIES 


has brought forth many of her young students, all of whom 
scored heavily with the press as well as with the public. 

Edith Orens, mezzo-soprano, now a regular member of 
the Antwerp Royal Opera, where she created several roles 
and was recently called upon to sing Mignon in a revival of 
Thomas’ popular opera, and Lina Braga, coloratura, who 
also made a big hit in the same opera house, obtained their 
engagements through the direct assistance of Mr. and Mrs. 
Herman Devries. 

As is well known, Mr. Devries has been for many years 
the music editor on the Chicago Evening American, a post 
he still occupies and while in Europe he will continue, as in 
the past, to write his European views for the Chicago Eve- 
ning American. 

Applications for lesson hours must be made only by letter, 
or through personal appointment at the Devries studio in 
Chicago. Several of the Devries students have already 
booked their passage on the Majestic. The location of the 
studio in Paris will be near the Bois de Boulogne. 


Praise for Volpe ond Miami Symphony 


The Miami Herald commented as follows on the seventh 
concert of the Miami Symphony Orchestra, Arnold Volpe, 
conductor : 

“Haydn, the father of symphony, Grieg, Bach and Wagner 
were the wholesome and tasty fare provided by the Univer- 
sity of Miami Symphony Orchestra in the seventh concert 
of the season, presented at the Miami High School. The 
orchestra is becoming a seasoned and mellow instrument, 
responding sensitively to the imagination and vigor of Arnold 
Volpe, and no matter what they play, one is assured of an 
interesting gr amg and lucid expression. 

“Estelle C. Cromer and Charlene Stearns, violinists, were 
featured in Bach's D minor concerto for two violins. It 
was an unusual and well-played offering, with the other 
strings in accompaniment to the weaving melodies of the 
soloists. Though we are musically and emotionally incapable 
of appreciating the enormous value of Bach, their playing 
of the second movement of the concerto was something to 
win approval from the most prejudiced. 

Haydn’s second symphony in D major opened the concert 
auspiciously with its magnificent melodies curling and spin- 
ning a web of colorful beauty. The violins in the second 
movement offered a brilliant fabric of changing andante 
moods. The menueto and allegro spiritoso final movements 
were splendid instances showing the responsive understanding 
between the conductor and his multi-toned instrument. Clean 
cut tempos, concise phrasing and voluminous tonal color 
made these remarkable. 

“Mr. Volpe, one of the favorites of Olympus, we are sure, 
has not only the Andean fires of musical passions and dra 
matic feelings, but the honesty and courage to differ from 
the conventional in his interpretations. He enunciated some 
entirely new values in Grieg’s ‘Peer Gynt’ suite. He showed 
us these beautiful but too familiar melodies in a refresh- 
ingly different manner. Ase’s Death had a profounder tragic 
eloquence and was a thrilling experience. Anitra’s Dance 
and In the Hall of the Mountain King were equally moving 
and dramatic. In the latter, Volpe’s bringing out the brass 
and reed accompaniment to a crescendo that loomed above 
the stringed melody was daring and invigorating. 

“The horns had naturally plenty of work for them in the 
closing number, Wagner’s Rienzi overture, full of blare and 
bombast, going forte nearly the entire distance but somehow 
Mr. Volpe did urge them all up to sufficient contrast in 
the final climax to make it slightly hair-raising and stirring.” 

f.. HH. 


Bagby Farewell Musical Morning 

For the benefit of the Music Lovers’ Foundation, Inc., 
of which Albert Morris Bagby is founder and president, 
the last Musical Morning was given in the Waldorf-Astoria 
ballroom, March 18, with the following galaxy of stars: 
Frances Alda, Lucrezia Bori, Schumann-Heink, Gina Pin- 
nera, Eddy Brown, Josef Lhevinne and Lawrence Tibbett. 
Joseph Bonime, Walter Golde and Frank La Forge were 
at the piano, and the large audience was enthusiastic. 
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Chicago Hears Civie Orchestra in Interesting, Concert 


DeLamarter Wins New Laurels for His Fine Conducting—Rosenthal and Edith Mason Give 
Recitals—Jacques Gordon and Rudolph Reuter in Joint Program—Schipa With Marshall 
Field Chorus—Swedish Choral Club Enjoyed—Elman Soloist With Orchestra 


Cuicaco.—All the titles in the pianistic world having long 
ago been bestowed on Moriz Rosenthal, it remains for this 
reviewer merely to point out that the great pianist is today 
at the zenith of his prodigious career. At his farewell 
concert for the season, at the Goodman Theater on March 
31 he displayed all those artistic qualities for which he has 
so long been famed, and throughout the program he had the 
audience enthralled. Pianists come and go, but Rosenthal 
still occupies the exalted position which he won many years 
ago 

Myra HEss 

There are some musicians who need to come to this city 
many times before acquainting the public with their musical 
worth. Though Myra Hess only seldom favors Chicagoans 
with her piano recitals, the music lovers of this city watch 
for her appearances. Thus, the Studebaker Theater was 
completely sold out for her lone recital of the present 
season on March 31. Miss Hess is one of the most satisfy- 
ing pianists of the day and one of the most famous of her 
sex. She played her program, which consisted of the Haydn 
Variations in F minor; the Brahms Sonata opus 5; Schu- 
bert’s Dances; Griffes’ The White Peacock; O’Donnell’s 
Before the Dawn and a group by Chopin, with such mas- 
tery, such beauty of tone, such impeccable technic, and such 
deep understanding as to disarm criticism and to proclaim 
her recital one of the most interesting events of the year. 

Civic ORCHESTRA 

This office has waited a long time before putting in black 
and white what has been said in our premises su often re- 
garding the merits of Eric DeLamarter as a conductor. 
Our opportunity finally came when at Orchestra Hall on 
March 31 the Civic Orchestra under DeLamarter’s direction 
played the E minor Symphony of Tschaikowsky. De- 
Lamarter, following the lead of many famous conductors 
of the day, directs from memory and that feat seems to 
have helped him as well as his orchestra immeasurably. 
Knowing every note in the symphony, he gave the cue 
accurately to his young recruits, and they played with 
greater enthusiasm than heretofore, besides giving an inter- 
pretation of the symphony that would have been a credit 
to any major orchestra. Every nuance was marked and the 
tone quality was levely, even in the brasses. To the strings, 
as heretofore, belong first honors, yet the wood-winds as 
well as the brasses did remarkably good work and that 
progress in those two departments may be traced directly 
to DeLamarter. 

The audience times, until 
and divide with 


recalled the conductor many 
finally he motioned his orchestra to stand 
him the approval of the public. 

The Civic Orchestra should be much better supported than 
it has been in the past. It is a very worthy organization— 
one that should be encouraged and one that is sure to re- 
main a permanent organization in this city. 


ANOTHER RECITAL 
Among the most interesting musical events of the present 
season may be counted the series of joint recitals given by 
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Jacques Gordon and Rudolph Reuter, as not only did they 
play their programs beautifully, but they brought out novel- 
ties, several of which will doubtless figure on many pro- 
grams. Kimball Hall was again sold out on April 2, when 
those two artists joined hands to present Maurice Ravel's 
Sonata for violin and piano and Beethoven’s Sonata in A 
flat maior, besides contributing to the enjoyment of the 
evening with solo groups. 

The Ravel Sonata was analyzed in these columns when 
first played in our midst with the composer at the piano 
and Leon Sametini, violinist. Our opinion not having been 
changed since then, nothing need be added here only that 
the number was beautifully presented by Gordon and Reuter. 
The latter’s solo numbers included Arensky’s Logaedics, 
Debussy’s Toccata and Clair de Lune, the Smidt-Gregor 
Noreland and Chopin’s Ballade No. 4. Mr. Reuter, who is 
justly regarded among Chicago’s foremost pianists, gave a 
splendid account of himself in each composition and met 
with the complete approval of his listeners, who requested 
an encore at the conclusion of his group. 

Jacques Gordon played with his wonted artistry, Caprice 
No. 21 by Paganini in Karol Szymanowski’s transcription, 
which was featured for the first time here. This was fol- 
lowed by an ultra modern composition by Darius Milhaud 
entitled Corcovado, which also had its first performance in 
Chicago. Then came the most interesting solo number of 
the evening, Gordon Campbell’s excellent transcription of 
Schubert’s Sei mir gegriisst. The piece is well worthy of 
the notice of all violinists. It made the “hit” of the evening 
and after much insistent applause had to be repeated in its 
entirety. Interesting, too, is the Tarantelle from Stella 
Roberts’ Mediterranean Sketches. Such numbers please the 
ear, while the same could not be said regarding the Paganini 
and Milhaud compositions. 

It may be recorded that in the last bar of the Roberts 
composition one of the strings in Gordon's beautiful Stradi- 
varius broke, but as the number was practically over, the 
incident in no way marred his superb rendition. Harold 
Van Horne played excellent accompaniments for Mr. 
Gordon. 

EpitH Mason IN CONCERT 

A benefit concert for the building fund of the new hospital 
of the nursing sisters of the Littlke Company of Mary was 
given at Orchestra Hall on April 1. Edith Mason, soprano, 
was the soloist and the assisting artist was Isaac Van Grove, 
who performed in the dual capacity of pianist and accom- 
panist. 

Before reviewing the recital, it may be of interest to 
state that the hospital fund profited by some $8,000. 

Edith Mason is the ideal recitalist. She has everything 
in her favor—a voice of great beauty in all registers, sound 
musicianship, intelligence, impeccable diction, and her phras- 
ing should be recorded to be given as a model to students 
of singing. Thrilling was her Vedrai, carino from Mozart’s 
Don Giovanni. Such beautiful singing is sometimes lost on 
the operatic stage, and with the assistance of a lone piano, 
the singer brought out all the difficulties contained in the 
number without any apparent effort. She sang Mozart as 
he should be sung—-with style, nobility of tone and the exact 
amount of sonority required. If it were only to have heard 
Mason’s singing of the aria, the audience would have been 
repaid, yet throughout the program she delighted her hear- 
ers, even in songs of lighter nature, such as Have You 
Seen But a White Lily Grow and I’ve Been Roaming. 

At this recital, too, we were made acquainted with Miss 
Mason’s idea of how Depuis le jour from Charpentier’s 
Louise should be sung. Miss Mason has not the role of 
Louise in her repertory with the Chicago Civic Opera and 
this is regrettable, as if she sings all of Charpentier’s music 
as delightfully as that excerpt, her performance should be 
transcendent. As it is, we have no recollection of having 
heard that song sung with such simplicity and tonal elo- 
quence. In two songs by Debussy—Romance and Fantoches 

the soprano was equally successful. She sang Les belles 
manieres by Deems Taylor so well that a repetition was 
demanded, but not granted ; yet after Noel, an old French 
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song, she was recalled so often that she had to add several 
songs, which, sung in English, delighted the listeners. In 
her last group there were numbers by Brahms, Strauss, 
Watts, Hageman, Grant-Schaeffer and St. Leger. 

Besides playing uncommonly fine accompaniments for the 
singer, Mr. Van Grove revealed himself as an exceptional 
soloist in Debussy’ s Habanera (for which we have a per- 
sonal aversion and which would not be played often were 
not the iabel of the great French composer a value to a 
pianist). The Marche Orientale by Granados is more pleas- 
urable, but in our humble opinion, we know many piano 
pieces by American composers that have much more in them, 
but those Americans have not known how to create a name 
value for themselves. They complain a lot, but accomplish 
little to remedy the lack of interest in their compositions. 

CLARE OsBORNE REED VACATIONING 

Clare Osborne Reed, piano teacher and director of the 
Columbia School of Music, is enjoying a few weeks’ rest 
in North Carolina. She leaves her class busily preparing 
fer spring recitals and commencement programs. Herbert 
Bergman, a gifted student who has been with Mrs. Reed 
for several years, is rehearsing the Rachmaninoff Concerto, 
opus 1, No. 1, with the Columbia) School Orchestra. 
Marion Alward is to play the Mendelssohn Caprice Brilliante 
at the Morgan Park Woman's Club. Genevieve Davison, 
who teaches in the Morgan Park Branch of the Columbia 
School of Music, will play the second piano. 

Laura Coupland, who taught for three years in one of the 
mission schools in China, is back with Mrs. Reed, studying 
for the master degree. Miss Coupland has given a number 
of lecture-recitals for women’s clubs and also teaches in the 
Wilmette and Winnetka branches of the Columbia School. 

Mary Allen Curry and Esther Rich will present their 
pupils in a studio recital on April 13. Jeanette Risler, 
who studies with Miss Rich, has been elected to play the 
accompaniments for the ceremonial and chorus of Campfire 
Girls at their birthday celebration at Orchestra Hall on 
April 5. The chorus consists of about forty girls, and two 
hundred and fifty will take part in the pageant and cere- 
monial. 

SwepisH CHoraAL CLius CoNCERT 

For its spring concert the Swedish Choral Club presented 
Haydn’s Creation, at Orchestra Hall, on April 3, with a 
group of three Chicagoans as soloists. Under the direction 
of its new leader, Harry T. Carlson, this well trained chorus 
gave admirable account of the work in hand, singing with 
firm tone, good shading and virility. 

Marie Sidenius Zendt sang the airs and recitatives w ritten 
for the soprano with telling effect, proving that she is one 
of the best oratorio sopranos in this part of the country. 
Her beautiful voice rang out clear and true, her enunciation 
was excellent and she sang with authority and knowledge. 
The bass and baritone parts were well taken by Mark Love 
and B. Fred Wise. 

ScuipA WitH MARSHALL FIELD CHorus 

Tito Schipa’s name attracted a packed house to Orchestra 
Hall on April 4, when the popular tenor was soloist with 
the Marshall Field & Company Choral Society. In glorious 
voice, the Chicago Civic Opera tenor sang for his first num- 
ber the Ossian’s Song from Massenet’s Werther, with such 
excellence as to tone, diction and phrasing that the audience 
broke into a tempest of applause, which necessitated an 
encore, this being the soloist’s own composition, I Will 
Return. Later in the evening Mr. Schipa assisted the chorus 
in Coleridge-Taylor’s Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast, and in 
the second part of the program he was heard in songs by 
Munro, Carey, Padilla and Barthelemy. 

Associated in the success of the night was Edgar Nelson, 
conductor of the Marshall Field Chorus, who knows how 
to make his forces sing, even though the choristers, being 
amateurs, revel in singing loud. It is a fact that the layman 
when performing, delights in stentorian tones, and really 
the Marshall Field choristers shook Orchestra Hall with 
the volume of tone. Shading was lacking, but this in no 
way reflects on Conductor Nelson, who indicated other 
nuances, but the choristers had made up their mind to be 
heard at this concert and not one of them suffers from con- 
sumption. The Marshall Field Chorus is bound to make 
progress, as Nelson knows what he wants and he knows 
how to get it even from a body of amateurs. So next season 
one may be assured of some contrasts in this organization, 
which is in its twenty-third year of service. 

ELMAN Scores AS ORCHESTRA SOLOIST 

It is a long time since Mischa Elman last appeared as 
soloist with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra and his ap- 
pearance at the April 5 and 6 concerts was warmly wel- 
comed by the patrons. His vehicle was the Beethoven Con- 
certo, which he made to glow with his beautiful tone, and 
brilliant technical mastery. 

Conductor Stock had selected Glazounow’s Le Printemps, 
Busoni’s Rondo Arlecchinesco and Charpentier’s five Im- 
pressions of Italy for the orchestral portion. They were 
magnificently played and earned the hearty plaudits of the 
habitues. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Giannini’s Recital 


Dusolina Giannini will include on her program at Car- 
negie Hall, April 17, the Gypsy Songs by Dvorak and the 
aria, Un bel di, from Madame Butterfly, as well as a new 
group of Italian folk songs arranged by her brother, Victor 
Giannini. 
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Bush Conservatory Prepares for Opera 
Performance 


Chairs and tables are assuming unforeseen impor- 
tance these days at Bush Conservatory, Chicago, in 
the exacting roles they have to play in the re- 
hearsals of acts from Faust and I! Trovatore 
which are to be presented by students of the Con- 
servatory at the Eighth Street Theater on the 
evening of April 18 

For, in the exacting requirements of operatic 
stage technic, the student’s imagination must trans- 
iorm a chair into a spinning wheel, a table into Man- 
rico’s tower, a bench into Marguerite’s cottage 
until the final rehearsal, when costumes and scenery 
are used. It takes imagination to make love to 
a chair. 

Schooled as she has been in the methods of the 
opera classes of the Paris Conservatoire and with 
her own extensive experience in opera, 
Mme. Nelli Gardini is giving the ambitious operatic 
students of the cast an admirable training in the 
essentials of stage technic. They learn the timing 
of action and score in the closest detail; they soon 
acquire in their interest in the work ‘the ability 
to lose their self consciousness and _ stiffness. 
Through discipline they gain freedom of action and 
professional poise. 

Verily the performance will live up to the stand- 
ard set in Bush Conservatory’s recent production 
of A Midsummer Night's Dream by the dramatic 
art department, which was an astonishingly profes- 
sional performance. The singers chosen for the 
roles in the two operas, both principals and under- 
studies have been selected after careful tryouts 
during the season and are the finest of the many 
wonderful voices in the vocal department. 
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A ballet from the dancing department will give 
the ballet from Faust which between the two opera acts, 
will be a big feature of the performance. 

The Bush Conservatory Symphony Orchestra of fifty 
players, Richard Czerwonky, conductor, will supply the or- 
chestral scores of the evening, preluding the opera with the 
Freischutz Overture. 

The second act of Gounod’s Faust will be given by the 
following cast: Marguerite, Leola Aikman; Faust, Sam 
Thompson; Mephistopheles, Carl Nelson; ‘Siebel, Beatrice 
Beardmore and Martha, Sara Radoff. 

The cast for the fourth act of Verdi’s I! Trovatore will 
include Marge Perry as Leonora, Paul Jors as Counti di 
Luna; William O’Connor as Manrico and Ernest Eckerman 
as Ruiz. 

The operas will be sung in English, with scenic and light- 
ing effects by Larry Johns, of the dramatic art department ; 
staging and coaching by Mme. Nelli Gardini of the Opera 
Department. Margaret Koch is director of the ballet and 
Richard Czerwonky musical director. 


Bellamann Studio Activities 


Elsie Falwell sang the role of Marguerite in a recent 
production of Faust, given in concert form at Huntington, 
W. Va. Miss Falwell has resumed her work with Katherine 
Bellamann, preparing operatic roles and concert repertory. 
Before coming to New York this interesting young soprano 
= a pupil of that excellent teacher, Marguerite Neel Camp- 

tein. 

Ella Vanson sang throughout the Lenten season the inci- 
dental songs used with the King of Kings motion picture 
presentations. Mary Hiscox has been engaged for the 
Shuberts’ Night in Venice. Margaret Clarke is singing the 
role of the Flower Girl in the Schwab and Mandel success, 
The New Moon. Henry Learned has been engaged as 
tenor by the North Congregational church, New York City. 
Ernest McChesney was soloist at Grace Church, Madison, 
N. J., on Easter Sunday. Woodward Ritter is broadcast- 
ing Cowboy songs from Station WGBS. The same station 
has been featuring David Degrave in ballad programs. 
Elizabeth Kaboolian was a recent soloist at the Armenian 
Holy Cross church. 


Harriet Foster Pupil Engaged 


Donald Black, artist-pupil of Harriet Foster, will sing 
one of the tenor oF roles in The Chocolate Soidier when it is 





given at the Heckscher Theater by the Little Theater Opera 
Company on April 15. Mr. Black recently sang two groups 
of songs for the Know Your City Club at the New Weston 
Hotel, New York, and scored fine success. 


Lew White Back at Roxy Theater Console 


Lew White, founder and director of the White Institute 
of Organ, Brunswick, Aeolian Duo-Art and National Broad- 
casting artist, has returned to the Roxy Theater as chief 
organist and head of the organ department. Last August 
Mr. White resigned his post at this theater owing to the 
demand made upon him by the Institute of Organ which 
he founded in January of 1928. His many activities during 
the summer utilized every moment of his time, but now 
that the school has become firmly established and is produc- 
ing organists of such high calibre that they are being fea- 
tured in some of the finest theaters throughout the country, 
Mr. White feels that he can devote some time to other 
interests. So it is that daily one may see him seated at the 
massive manual Kimball console at Roxy’s delighting thou- 
sands of patrons with his masterly skill. He also once again 
is a member of Roxy’s Gang. Since Mr. White’s absence 
from this theater his name has become nationally known, 
owing to the outstanding programs which he broadcasts 
every Saturday evening at 8 P.M. over WE AF and every 
Monday evening at 10:30 over WJZ. These recitals are 
broadcast over the N.B.C. coast to coast hook-up. 

Extensive though they are, Mr. White’s activities are not 
confined to his Institute, to his work at Roxy’s and his 
playing over the radio. He has a contract with the Robbins 
Music Corporation to compose for them a series of photo- 
play music, he also anticipates giving organ recitals in 
various cities; in the near future will record a Fox Movie- 
tone Presentation, and beginning in May he will broadcast 
a regular Sunday evening program for the Ratheon Tube 
Company, introducing the Lew White Ensemble. 


Bach’s Passion at St. Bartholomew’s Church 


On March 27, the Bach St. 
at St. Bartholomew's Church. The participants were the 
Choir of St. Bartholomew’s, Dr. David Williams, organist 
and choirmaster; the choir of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, Dr. Miles Farrow, organist and choirmaster ; 
the sopranos of St. Thomas’ Church, Dr. T. Tertius Noble, 
organist and choirmaster, and the following soloists: 
Ruth Shaffner, soprano; Mrs. Benedict Jones; Allan 


Matthew Passion was given 


Jones, tenor; Frank Cuthbert, yang eae este Pirnie, 
bass. 

In the prologue, Come Ye Daughters, the double chorus 
was assisted by sopranos from St. Thomas’ and-the choir 
of the Cathedral, the latter being heard from a side balcony, 
the singing thereby becoming very effective. All of the 
choral portions were sung by the Cathedral Choir from 
this side balcony. 

The church was completely filled, with hundreds of per- 
sons standing. There was an overflow of several hundred 
in the chapel and these heard the service by means of an 
amplifying system. Many notables were to be seen in the 
audience, including prominent organists, composers and 
artists. 


Oliver Smith Scores with Steel’s New Song 


Oliver Smith, popular tenor of the A. & P. Gypsy Hour 
over WEAF, recently presented John Steel’s Sunshine of 
Roses. So successfully did he sing this number that he has 
received numerous requests for a repetition of it on the same 
program in the near future. This is only one of the many 
featured songs from the DeSylva, Brown & Henderson 
catalogue with which Mr. Smith has scored, others being 
Charles Wakefield Cadman’s Our Little Dream, Oley 
Speaks’ Love’s Like a Rosebud, Lily Strickland’s Honey- 
Babee, Geoffrey O’Hara’s Guns, Frank Gray’s Back to You, 
and Granville English’s Out of the Heart of the Sunrise. 


Gennaro Curci to » Present Pupils 

Gennaro Mario Curci will present some of his pupils in 
a song recital at the Hotel Majestic on Friday evening, 
April 19. Among those participating will be: Katherine 
Adolph, Josephine Bonadede, Maria Turowska, Ruth Jenks, 
Ionie Tarsanen, Elvira Braune, Jane Curtis, sopranos; Clair 
Miller and Maddalena Elba, coloratura sopranos; G 
Hannon, dramatic soprano, and Filippo Caminiti, baritone. 


Madeleine Monnier to Give Recital 


On April 14, at Steinway Hall, New York, Madeleine 
Monnier, cellist, will be he ard in recital. 
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STUDIO TO SUBLET—In a good loca- 


tion in the heart of Newark, well fur- 
nished studio with office; equipped for 
teaching, musical teas, lectures, etc.; may 
be sublet by the day or hour. Instrumen- 
talists or dancer preferred. Studio is lo- 
cated near tubes and high school. Owner 
willing to cooperate in every way with 
tenant. Address: “L. D. G.,” care of 
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—Well known school in New York City 
can use the services of an accompanist two 
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change for room and full board. Accom- 
panist will have opportunity of doing pri- 
vate work with pupils and teachers in the 
school, and will find lots of opportunity 
to fill in her time with adequate com- 
pensation. Address: “S. L. A.” care of 
Musical Courier, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 
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Alexander Raab Returns to 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Chicago for 


Master Class After Successful Teaching, Tour 


Alexander Raab, who has just con- 
cluded his second teaching tour of the 
South and West, was recently inter- 
viewed by a representative of the Musi- 
CAL CourIER with a view of ascertain- 
ing the status of music in the parts of 
the country he has just visited. Instead 
of answering, Mr. Raab showed a sched- 
ule of his time. At the Belhaven Col- 
lege of Jackson, Miss., he gave 104 
piano lessons in one week, together 
with five classes. The schedule shows 
that on Monday he began teaching at 
eight o'clock in the morning and con- 
tinued until six in the evening; and the 
same schedule was continued through- 
XANDER out the week. 
14B Asked if the 
and West was to be 
that in the East and Middle West, Mr. Raab answered 
diplomatically: “Everywhere find great talent, and 
serious-minded students. In the woman’s colleges as well 
schools they have excellent teachers, who so 
pupils that when the teacher makes 


talent in the South 
compared with 


you 


as in the boys’ 


well prepare the guest 


his teaching tour they are ready to imbibe enough to make 
it worth while.” Mr. Raab has his own pupils as teachers 
in different colleges, making their teaching a continuation of 
his own method. He added that the local teachers in every 
college visited this year thanked him effusively for his co- 
operation, as since his first visit the students have shown 
more ambition and a greater desire to study assiduously with 
the local teacher preparing for his next visit. “With the co- 
operation of the local teacher,” said Mr. Raab, “those teach- 
ing tours are bound to be most profitable to the students, 
and the principals of all the schools visited this year have 
asked me to make a permanent arrangement. 

It is reported that Alexander Raab’s Master Class at the 
Chicago Musical College is practically filled for this coming 
summer. 

Mr. Raab’s experience shows conclusively that this country 
is hungry for music; that good teachers are busy; that good 
students are to be found everywhere. His pioneering work 
as guest teacher in many schools will, no doubt, have valuable 
results. 

Years ago pianists made concert tours; they still do so, 
but Mr. Raab has discovered a new field of endeavor—that 
is perhaps even more beneficial to the future development 
of the music life of this country. 





Earl W ew orford : Sedieiainl ts in Recital 


Adelaide Gescheidt, vocal teacher, whose reputation rests 
on the merit, of results obtained with outstanding artists, is 
presenting another tenor, Earl Weatherford, an unusually 
talented singer, of exceptional voice and range. His career 
will be watched with interest by those who are acquainted 
with his singing. 

Mr. Weatherford recently gave a recital at the Opera 
House in Orillia, Canada, under the auspices of the Women’s 
Canadian Club. He gave an exacting program of songs, 
which would demand every resource of a singer; he included 
songs by Donaudy, Wolf-Ferrari, Meyerbeer, Massenet, 
Faure, Schumann, Brahms, Rachmaninoff, Kountz, Ganz, 
Curran, Warren, Coates, Davis, and Hammond. 

The Orillia Packet and Times commented in part: “Large 
audience delighted with promising young singer .. . waxed 
warmly enthusiast Applause grew in a crescendo 
with e number, until he was brought back again and 
again to acknowledge the plaudits. The program gave Mr. 
Weatherford for displaying various moods, and in- 
telligently to interpret the author’s meaning ... His pure, 
brilliant tenor is perhaps heard to best advantage in the 
soft parts; B flat has no terrors for him, and he reaches it 
without falsetto. He sang with artistic restraint, giving 
the impression of being always well within his powers . . 
Perhaps the chief favorite was The Sleigh, which involved 
very rapid articulation, and was sung with much verve. 
The Pipes of Gordon’s Men enabled him to turn from the 
lighter vein to the tragic, with tremendous effect.’ 

“This was Mr. Weatherford’s first engagement before a 
Canadian audience, but he will go far on our stage. The 
clarity of tone, the clearness of enunciation, and the singer’s 
charming personality were great winning the un- 
stinted applause of the audience,” said the Orillia News 
Letter 


every 


scope 


aids in 


Beatrice Harrison Busy Abroad 


Beatrice Harrison, who has been called “Britain’s Greatest 
Cellist,” is at the present time busy with her European 
concert tour. On January 3, she appeared as soloist with the 
Reid Orchestral Society in Edinburgh, Scotland, and re- 
turned to that city on February 3 to appear with the Edin- 
burgh Bach Society. 

Following her appearance with the Reid 
ciety, the Edinburgh Scotsman said in part 
is an artist of the most admirable qualities, and her playing 
in both concertos last night revealed a superb technique.” 
Following her second appearance the same paper reported: 
“It was a great Bach program, and it gave fresh occasion 
for admiration of the breadth and dignity of Miss Harrison’s 
style. The unaccompanied suite, in particular, was given 
with a fine beauty of phrasing and tone.” 


Pro A 
Enthusiastic have 
elling of the success of the Pro Arte String Quartet, on 
its third tour of this country. The Chicago Journal says: 
“The four Belgians comprise a superb musical organization, 
one in which quickness and fullness of musical sympathy is 
the keynote of playing which runs over with a lofty but 
racy musical enthusiasm. Each is a skillful player, and 
their ensemble is of a superior sort. Their individuality 
as a quartet rests upon the independe nce and the remarkable 
y with which each instrument retains a 
integrity and personality within the bounds of very fine 
aving.” The Cleveland Plain Dealer states: “Highly 
skilled performers, every one, and they play together with 
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complete unanimity of purpose, educing a tone of singular 
richness and sonority. And there is a lot of vitality and 
pungency in their playing. Some acid dissonances, it is true. 
but in the main it was graceful, vivacious, with some really 
charming moments.” 


Edith Nichols to Hold Master Classes 


Edith Nichols, authorized exponent of Lilli Lehmann and 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company, will hold a 
master class to expound the vocal principles of Mme. Leh- 
mann. The first classes will be inaugurated in New York 
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on May 6 and conclude on June 7. The second series will 
extend from June 17 to July 19. Classes will be open to 
both sexes and the age limit will depend upon the individual 
qualifications. A vocal diagnosis will be made of each can- 
didate’s voice. 

In conducting these classes Miss Nichols is undertaking a 
big task, as shown by the outline in her prospectus. “A 
Comprehensive and basic course will thoroughly review the 
ground-work essential to the vocal art, and the advanced 
classes will penetrate deeply into the actual practice and 
teaching of the Lehmann Great Scale.” 

Miss Nichols has spent many years in preparation for her 
work, and it is her wish to bring to America a thorough 
knowledge of the secrets used by one of the greatest expo- 
nents of the “Golden Age of Song.” That she is well 
equipped for her task is evidenced in a written tribute from 
Lilli Lehmann: “Edith Nichols has long since penetrated 
into my book very deeply and she knew very well how to 
explain every sense of it.” 


Giuseppe Reschiglian Sings in Allentown 

Giuseppe Reschiglian, tenor, was heard recently in Allen- 
town, Pa., when he sang the immortal Manzoni Requiem 
Mass of Verdi, with Louise Lerch, Dorothy Flexer and 
Leon Rothier, all of the Metropolitan Opera Company. It 
was a gala event that drew a capacity audience to the High 
School auditorium. The artists were all exceptionally well 
received by the large audience that filled the hall to over- 
flowing. On March 10, Mr. Reschiglian sang the main 
aria of Rossini’s Stabat Mater with the Odierno Singers at 
the Church of the Sacred Heart of Vineland, N. |] 
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ETHEL FOX, 
who will appear as soloist at the 
tival, under the direction of F. Mortimer Wiske, on 
April 29. Miss Fox will do some scenes from Faust, 
in costume, with orchestra, acting as well as singing. 
Besides a group of songs, the soprano will also be 
heard in the famous Tales of Hoffmann duet with Kath- 
ryn Meisle. Miss Fox will sing at the Harrisburg, 
Pa., Festival in May, and is making remarkable progress 
for one who ts just twenty years old. Everywhere she 
has appeared her singing has won the warmest com- 
mendation from the public and press. (Photo by 

A peda.) 


Ohio M. T. A. Convention 


One of the unusual features of the Ohio Music Teachers’ 
Association and Ohio Federation of Music Clubs convention 
which occurred at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, April 9 to 12 
inclusive, was the Massed Choral Luncheon. The luncheon 
was staged in the ballroom of the hotel, April 12, and besides 
the delegates, representatives from choral societies of Cleve- 
land, Toledo, Dayton, Jackson, assembled, and after the 
luncheon each club was allotted fifteen minutes in which to 
show its skill as an individual club, and then all sang to- 
gether numbers that had been rehearsed privately under the 
direction of Zella B. Sand, state choral director of the Ohio 
Federation of Music Clubs. 

A reception was tendered the organizations by Mrs. Myers 
Y. Cooper at the executive mansion on East Broad Street. 
The program was devoted to the compositions of the Ohio 
composer, Francesco B. De Leone, now a resident of Akron. 


Newark Music Fes- 





Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley’s Itinerary 

Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, president of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, has a schedule which will keep 
her busy until late in May. On April 1 Mrs. Kelley was 
in New York en route to Greenville, S. C. to attend the 
state meeting. Then these engagements followed: April 5 
and 6, Baltimore, Md.; 8, Washington, D. C.; 9, Fredericks- 
burg, for the Virginia State meeting ; 10, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see State meeting; 11 and 12, Columbus, Ohio State meet- 
ing: 13, Cincinnati, Ohio; 14, Oxford, Ohio; 15, Chicago; 
16, Milwaukee, North Central Supervisors’ meeting; 17, 
St. Louis, Missouri State meeting: 18, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
State meeting; 19, Corsicana, Texas State meeting ; 20, Fort 
Worth, Tex; 25, Boston, Mass., All-New England biennial 
meeting; 26, New Jersey State meeting; 27, New York 
State meeting; May 17, Connecticut State meeting; 18, 
Maine State meeting. 


Martha Baird Sails 


Martha Baird, American pianist, who has just completed 
her first tour of this country after five years’ work abroad, 
has sailed to fulfill a number of engagements abroad. 

The pianist will open her London season with an appear- 
ance as soloist with the British Women’s Symphony Or- 
chestra on April 10. She also is scheduled for two recitals 
at Aeolian Hall, London, on April 18 and 27, the second 
of which will be devoted exclusively to works of Chopin 
and Debussy. Miss Baird also will play in Paris the latter 
part of June, and will then go to Berlin and Holland. 

After concerts in England in August Miss Baird will re- 
turn for another American tour. 
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EXPRESSIONS 


Plain Talk About the Piano Business of Today—Too Much Talk About 
Depression and Not Enough Work—A Great Opportunity 
for the Salesman to Start “On His Own” 


Why not let bygones be bygones and boost 
the present and the future? 

There was printed in the last issue of this paper 
an Expressions that seemingly fitted into the first 
paragraph, which said ‘“‘Why keep crying about what 
happened last year?” That was a text written some 
years ago. Any one reading the article in question 
would hardly believe that what was related there 
applied to conditions that existed in the piano trade 
a long time ago. The only change that was made in 
that article was the elimination of dates. It was re- 
printed for the express purpose of calling the atten- 
tion of piano men who have been talking about last 
year and finding fault generally with conditions that 
are said to exist, and yet which do not exist at the 
present time. It is the old cry of “wolf.” 

The talk of the average piano man seemingly runs 
in a circle. If business is good, the piano business is 
the finest in the world. If the dealers and their sales- 
men fatten one good year, they let down on the year 
following, and no matter the financial conditions in 
the commercial world, they wait the times of easy 


selling. 
Sales Workers 


The leading salesmen in this country are hard 
workers. The New York salesman who closed eighty- 
four sales last September did it by main strength. 
He worked night and day. He is one of the best 
retail salesmen in the business today. He never lets 
up on his efforts to sell pianos. Strange to say, he 
has no time to talk about “hard times,” for he does 
not believe that when hard times make their appear- 
ance there are people who can be induced to purchase 
pianos, and his first work is to find people who are 
able to pay and induce them to, buy. Here is one of 
the prevailing faults in piano selling. 

What happens in Wall Street this week is always 
a keynote for the laxy piano salesman to begin his 
talks about hard times, and why people are not able 
to buy pianos. If salesmen will but look around 
among the people in their territory, they will find 
that there is a certain percentage of well-to-do people 
that are not affected by the financial conflicts that 
present from day to day, and which, nine times out 
of ten, do not obstruct industrials or distributors. 


The Old Days 


The piano salesman of today does not go through 
the turmoils and the struggles that the men of the 
early days did in selling pianos. Then music was not 
as popular as it is today. Thirty or forty years ago 
men did not go to, concerts, and they looked upon 
music as something that was not manly. Today 
more men attend the musical events than do women. 
Probably the men have cultivated a, love for music 
for the reason that they felt they should get some- 
thing for the money they spent in taking the women 
folks to the musical events. oe 

Whatever may be said one way or the other, it is 
up to the piano salesman to get down to hard work. 
If he can not sell ten pianos in a week, he certainly 
can cover his expenses by selling two or three. In 
the old days the piano salesman who could turn in 
two piano sales a week was a good man. Today it 
takes more sales to cover the overhead. In the old 
days, a piano store consisted of a room with a good 
floor, some pictures on the walls, general advertising 
signs supplied by manufacturers, the pianos on the 
floor ready to be sold, and the overhead kept within 
bounds. . sal: 5 

It seems, however, that at the time of this writing, 
piano men are awakening to the fact that to sell 
pianos there must be enthusiasm backed by hard 
work. People will buy pianos, as was demonstrated 
in New York City last year. The question is, how to 
interest the people to the point that they will them- 


selves visit the warerooms. In the old days, pianos 
were hauled out in the country over dirt roads, 
placed in homes and sold there. 

Probably that accounted for the inexpensive ware- 
rooms that were maintained in the cities. When we 
look over the field today and see the magnificent 
buildings devoted to piano selling and realize how 
these great institutions have grown up with branches 
throughout the territories included in the franchises, 
the wonder of it is that there are not more smaller 
concerns competing with these larger and old time 
houses, for always there are pianos to be sold by the 
one who wants to sell them. The average piano 
salesman of today, however, seems to feel that he 
can make more money selling his own services than 
he can in selling pianos for himself. 


How They Started 


Mention has been made of these old time houses, 
and when we look back to the beginning, for instance, 
of the house of Grinnell Bros., and recall that the 
first pianos they sold were as a sideline with the 
sewing machine business. They made money out of 
pianos and built to the great institution it is today. 

W. F. Frederick started in with buying a few reed 
organs, having them stored in the depot of some 
railroad town and hauling those organs out into the 
country and selling them to the farmers. How many 
salesmen are there today who are willing to go into 
the business like W. F. Frederick did, or as the 
Grinnell brothers did? There are hundreds of in- 
stances of this kind that can be related of old time 
piano houses that were started with no capital except 
faith unto themselves. 

When we look at the manufacturers of today and 
realize what has been built up from practically noth- 
ing, there is an ‘illustration offered to men who are 
working for these great houses that if they would 
start in as the big houses that are paying them a 
fair salary did, they could build to success. 

The first Steinway piano was built in the home of 
the Steinway family that laid the foundation for 
that great institution. The children played around 
the piano in this home, and when the first Steinway 
piano was built in America, it had to be sold before 
the second one could be built. 

Take the history of the great Cable Company of 
Chicago. George W. Tewksbury started to build reed 
organs in Chicago. He discovered H. D. Cable. 
There was a combination of forces joined that finally 
built from the Chicago Cottage Organ Company to 
the great Cable Company of today. 

The great Baldwin institution that last year sold 
23,000 pianos in the face of the cry that the piano 
was dead, was started on the earnings of a music 
teacher, D. H. Baldwin, who opened a little piano 
store in Cincinnati, with sheet music to sell on the 
side. What D. H. Baldwin did in the laying of the 
foundation of this great piano business is something 
that will make a wonderful story in the reminiscences 
of the present writer. 


A Great Opportunity 


How many of the piano young men in the piano 
business today who are hunting positions, not as 
piano salesmen, but as Manager or Executive, would 
or could do the same? The “planner boys,” as we 
might call them, who want to direct and plan the 
work for others, should look into the history of these 
great houses that they feel they would know how to 
manage. A good piano salesman with $1,000 in 
cash can go into business for himself, and if he 
is willing to get down to his little store that 
rents for probably fifty or seventy-five dollars a 
month, open up, and have some one stay in the 
store while he is out hustling for prospects, he 


can make a good living from the time he starts 
in. He would be but doing what the men who started 
the big piano houses of this country, whether manu- 
facturing or retailing, did. If he has patience, is 
willing to sacrifice the luxuries that he has accus- 
tomed himself to through the liberal salaries that are 
paid, he can in due course of time have his name out 
in front of his own house in big electric lights, if he 
wants to run up his overhead to a point where he is 
living off what he owes. 

The man, however, who has the economical] habit, 
is willing to increase his business through the earn- 
ings of his business, can build for himself within five 
or ten years a flourishing piano business that will be 
envied by the other retail houses of different com- 
mercial lines in his own home town. There is a 
field for piano selling today that is not being 
worked. It is what might be termed wasted terri- 
tory. 

The man who feels that a good salary spent each 
year by himself for things that he could well do 
without, is but wasting his time, because he is not 
able to do anything for his own self. If his em- 
ployer can pay him a good salary, certain it is that 
he must be earning it. It follows that if he can 
earn that much selling pianos for some one else, 
he can make that much for himself, plus the 
salary that he earns. 


Profits and Wastes 


We hear the cry that there are too many piano 
stores today. They may be stores, but they are not 
profit-makers, meaning thereby that there is an ex- 
cess of so-called dealers who really do not know how 
to sell pianos, and if they do sell pianos they do not 
know what to do with the proceeds. 

That, however, can not be charged against the 
piano. The piano itself is a great profit earner, if 
only those who do the selling will but conserve the 
profits in an economical manner. The waste in the 
average piano store of today is great, but seemitigly 
there are few who have the strength of mind to 
eliminate this waste for fear that a competitor might 
make some comments and criticize. 

What matter is it what some one else says about 
you, as long as the one talked about is doing what 
is right? Let thinking piano salesmen who can really 
start on their own and make a good living and buiid 
to a great name value, ruminate over these things. 
Let them realize that every time there is a “dip” 
there is an aftermath of just such talk as was pre- 
sented in the last issue of this paper, and which fits 
in now just as it did several years ago. 

The article was not reprinted as a joke. It was 
really done in all seriousness, and for the purpose of 
presenting an illustration of the natural tendency of 
many piano minds to waste and be wasted, losing 
time in talking about the piano and abusing it. 

Because a town has one great piano store and a 
half a dozen others that are not making any progress, 
the piano salesman who knows he can sell 
pianos, and does sell pianos, should have no 
hesitancy in entering into the territory, ard 
with his own ability make a start that soon will 
enable him to employ others to help. He can 
run a one-man place and sell a few pianos and 
utilize the profits on those few pianos to expand. 

Plain Talk 

The average salesman, however, when approached 
with a proposition of this kind will immediately 
want to have a store as expensive and as large as the 
leading house in the territory, and will forget that 
the man who started the business of that big house 
went into it alone, made enough money to buy two 
or three more pianos after he had sold a few, just 
as the Steinways sold the first piano made in order 
to build the second, and with economy, attention to 
business and strength of mind enough to keep his 
expenses below his income and make a success. If 
he waits, however, for some one to come along and 
form a company with a capitalization of $500,000, 
and this stock sold and placed in his hands, he would 
not know any more what to do with it than he knows 
at the present time what to do with his own ability. 

WittiAM GEPPERT 
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Results of the Great Piano Revolution 


What the American Piano Company Has Accom- 
plished in Revolutionizing the Manufacturing 
and Selling of Pianos,—George Urquhart 
Gives Some Remarkable Figures 


The piano is dead; long live the piano. 

During the dark, drab days of piano selling of 
1928, the Musica Courier printed a series of eight 
articles, beginning October 4 and continuing to No- 
vember 29 upon the subject. These articles had to 
do especially with the methods and policies of selling 
inaugurated by the American Piano Company. These 
articles were inspired by the remarkable innovations 
and smashing of traditions carried on by George 
Urquhart, president of the American Piano Com- 
pany. 

It has been heralded throughout the piano trade 
that the piano was dead in the early part of 1928. 
Many subscribed to these gloomy thoughts until a 
demonstration was made by the American Piano 
Company that pianos could be sold, this proven in 
the efforts that were being made by the president of 
the American Piano to dispose of an inventory that 
had accumulated during the years before Mr. Urqu- 
hart was elected president of the company and began 
what was thought to be a ruthless, destructive and 
ruinous policy that would be of injury to the entire 
piano industry, and that it only meant a short time 
until the final obsequies as to the burial of the piano 
after its death. 

In the second article upon the subject of what the 
\merican Piano Company had done, the following 
statement was made: 


A Gigantic Problem 

An immensity of problems confronted George Urqu- 
hart when he took full charge of this great comb.nation, 
and, with due regard to traditions as regards name 
values, introduced and carried out partial plans that have 
been overwhelming in their effect, for there were many 
millions of dollars tied up in the var-ous plants and re- 
tailing units of the organization. The story has been told 
of the amount of pianos that have been sold in New 
York City during the past summer months, running far 
in excess of two millions of dollars, and which the writer 
endeavored to present in the first article of this series as 
an evidence that the piano was not a thing of the past, 
but that the people would buy pianos if the pianos were 
carried to the people. 

This immense selling effort amazed the pano world. 
The usual amount of arguments were advanced as to the 
why and wherefore of this great sales effort. Few seem- 
ingly have dug into the reasens for the placing upon the 
retail market between two and three millions of dollars’ 
worth of pianos to be sold at retail and carrying out the 
sales to a logical conclusion in the methods that had been 
planned for the liquidization of the slowly moving in- 
ventories piled up in the various factories of the Ameri- 
can Piano Company. 


The Basis of Judgment 


In the jast article of this series, which attracted 
unusual attention throughout the piano and music 
worlds, that is, the eighth and final article upon the 
successful carrying out of Mr. Urquhart’s plans, the 
promise was made in reply to a request that figures 
be given as to what had been done through the suc- 
cessiul operation of this “cleaning up” process. Mr. 
Urquhart promised to give some figures in April, 
1929, that could be relied upon as indicating whether 
the aftermath of this sweeping housecleaning of the 
various units of the American Piano Company had 
proven successful or not. 

Mr. Urquhart had shown through his work, which 
was commented upon in the series of eight articles 
by the Musicat Courier, that pianos could be sold. 
\ll the talk about productions of industrials in the 
piano business is not the crucial question as to 
whether the piano is dead or not. In the articles that 
were printed, the endeavor was made to prove that 
it was a question of the number of pianos sold 
at retail that told the story of the success or 
failure of the piano as a marketable product. 

This Mr. Urquhart evidently had in mind when 
he wanted to give the results of his policies in April. 
That would enable the settling of the question as to 
whether the radical changes in selling policies on the 
part of the industrial side of the American Piano 
Company institution, which naturally would be based 
upon the results as to the retailing of the products 


of the various units of the great combination. This 
means the eliminating of the various representations 
of the Mason & Hamlin, the Knabe, the Chickering 
and the Foster-Armstrong representatives in any 
given center, and the combining the products of the 
four units into the hands of one dealer. 

The entire piano world stood aghast at this radi- 
cal change, for it smashed all traditions as to dis- 
tribution methods in the piano business, and created 
an upheaval throughout the country as to the piano 
dealers that had never before been presented. It 
required nerve, and if one wanted to utilize an ex- 
pression that conveys more as to the strength of 
mind than anything else, the word “guts” is the one 
word that could be applied to the man who had 
brought about these radical changes and who now 
responds to his promise made in October, 1928, in 
the giving of percentages of increased sales in 
twenty-eight cities where the changes were made. 
The giving the results of these increased sales in 
these twenty-eight cities is sufficient unto the pur- 
pose for the present. 


The Facts 


Mr. Urquhart states that he could give many 
more of the changes that were made, but he feels 
that the following fulfills his promise made in Oc- 
tober, that sufficient time had elapsed to indicate 
that the piano is no an obsolete article of merchan- 
dise. Those who read the following table will sub- 
scribe to the facts: 


Detroit, Mich., 5 per cent.; St. Louis, Mo., 50 
per cent.; Los Angeles, Calif., 50 per cent.; Buf- 
falo, N. Y., 65 per cent.; Baltimore, Md., 1 per 
cent.; Cincinnati, O., 175 per cent.; Kansas City, 
Mo., 30 per cent.; Minneapolis, Minn., 60 per 
cent.; Providence, R. I., 35 per cent.; Washing- 
ton, D. C., 40 per cent.; Omaha, Neb., 200 per 
cent.; Denver, Col., 30 per cent.; Toledo, O., 45 
per cent.; Paterson, N. J., 200 per cent.; Bir- 
mingham, Ala., 20 per cent.; Columbus, O., 65 
per cent.; Worcester, Mass., 125 per cent.; 
Richmond, Va., 25 per cent.; Akron, O., 200 per 
cent.; Houston, Tex., 1 per cent.; New Haven, 
Conn., 10 per cent.; Grand Rapids, Mich., 100 
per cent.; Hartford, Conn., 80 per cent.; Bridge- 
port, Conn., 50 per cent.; Des Moines, Iowa, 10 
per cent.; Wilmington, Del., 20 per cent.; Ft. 
Worth, Tex., 60 per cent.; Albany, N. Y., 15 per 
cent. 

These figures indicate the tremendous amount of 
work that has been done by the re-organized Ameri- 
can Piano Company. The difficulties presented at 
the start in this rearranging of distribution methods 
was certainly one that was not so hard as to the 
piano itself as it was in the changing of the mental 
attitude of those who sell them. 

As has been said time and again, and was said in 
the series of articles referred to, printed in the 
Musica Courier last year, it is not a question as 
to the number of pianos manufactured as it is a 
question as to the number of pianos that are sold. 


Starting the Great Work 


When Mr. Urquhart took over the American 
Piano Company he found inventories running into 
the millions. He also found that the representatives 
of the American Piano Company, meaning thereby 
the dealers who sold the products of the factories of 
the American Piano Company, were also carrying 
inventories far beyond good business principles. 

At the start there had to be a cleaning up and a 
rearranging of selling methods that seemingly, to 
the average piano man, were beyond comprehension. 
This had first to be overcome. Then followed the 
dissolving of excessive inventories, the reducing of 
overhead expenses, the bringing business methods 
on a percentage basis as to rents, advertising and 
selling expenses, etc., that involved a tremendous 
amount of work and labor, not only through pub- 
licity but through the mails, and especially personal 
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contacts as between the producers of the pianos bear- 
ing the names controlled by the American Piano 
Company and the dealers that had been selling them. 
In the bringing about the one-house representation 
in each city, were created difficulties that only the 
piano man can realize. 

Here is told the results of ‘those efforts. All this 
indicates that the piano is a salable article. 

Old methods carried on for years and generally 
referred to as traditional were discarded. 

New York City was selected as the crucial spot in 
which to test out these ideas of Mr. Urquhart, and 
allowing them to percolate into the various arteries 
of distribution and bring about a readjustment of 
income and outgo that would spell profits. In the 
last article printed in the November 29, 1928, issue 
of the Musicat Courier there appeared the follow- 
ing statement : 

The Proof 

The writer candidly confesses that last spring his faith 
in the piano as a producer, through the decline in pro- 
duction of the factories of this country, did not carry 
great sustaining power. When, however, the sale of the 
discontinued styles began in the city of New York and 
millions of dollars worth of pianos were disposed of, the 

elief was revived that pianos could be sold, that the 
people wanted them and they would buy pianos if they 
were offered to them. 

This first movement in the re-organization of factory 
and distribution plans revived the piano business of the 
country and has been of benefit to the entire piano busi- 
ness, for the piano men, whether they realize it or not, 
found that people would buy pianos if the pianos were 
carried to them in a way that would attract attention and 
present the fact that pianos could be bought at prices 
that were within their reach. 

In all this, however, even though the reduction was 
advertised as at a great discount, there will be in the 
statement that Mr. Urquhart promises in April a full 
discussion of how these sales resulted and how the pro- 
tection was effected in order to do no injury outside of 


New York. 
A Remarkable Record 


Mr. Urquhart keeps his promise made in Novem- 
ber. The percentages he presents is the actual in- 
crase in distribution in twenty-eight cities where, 
before the inauguration of the new policy of the 
American Piano Company, distribution was through 
three or four representatives, and now is changed to 
the representation of one house for the entire line 
of the American Piano Company. 

There can be no more startling exhibit as to re- 
sults in a complicated fabrication of manufacturing 
and of selling at retail than is herewith given in the 
statement showing results in the various cities named. 
Some may wonder why it is that the increase in the 
Baltimore representation was only 1 per cent. It 
must be remembered that in Baltimore there is lo- 
cated the Knabe factory, and there was not such a 
tremendous upheaval in Baltimore as there was in 
other locations. The cities where the percentage runs 
200 per cent as to increase is brought about probably 
through inadequate representation before the lines 
were consolidated into one house. All of which 
goes to prove that Mr. Urquhart’s theories as 
to piano distribution have been carried out and 
are successful, for here is a practical demon- 
stration in percentages that proves the state- 
ment made under the heading of “The Proof” 
in the article in the Musical Courier of Novem- 
ber 29, 1928. 

Let the Doubting Thomases read the series of 
eight articles that told what was being done by the 
American Piano Company in the readjustment, not 
only of industrial productions but in retail selling, 
and then study the percentages of increase and then 
give credit where credit is due in the proving that 
the piano is a salable article, and, under proper car- 
rying on in both the factories and in the retail ware- 
rooms as to inventory and other items of expense, 
which before this demonstration showed a great 
waste. 

That waste having been eliminated proves 
the profit-making ability of the piano business 
throughout the entire ramifications that start in with 
the raw materials, to the placing of the pianos in 
the homes of the people. 

WILLIAM GEPPERT. 


Woes of the Roadmen 


The road men (excuse us, representatives or 
managers of the wholesale department) are having 
their troubles in and about these times. Orders are 
beginning to creep up, but generally they go by 
mail. The old time way of the visiting road man 
staving with a dealer for a week or so, foregathering 
with the representative, able to talk piano selling at 
retail, carrying some ideas as to financing, in fact 
acting as a partner, does not now seem to be existent. 
Good men can not be induced to go on the road for 
a piano factory—there are no inducements offered. 
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There are exceptions, to be sure, but generally speak- 
ing the traveling man for a piano manufacturer does 
not carry within him that authority that enables him 
to make big arrangements that will maintain a steady 
demand from a dealer for years to come. One well 
known traveling man said the other day that his 
house gave him no backing, that there was no pub- 
licity extended the man on the road. His house had 
killed its trade press advertising, and that was one 
of his main supports. Said this good man of pianos: 
@ “The trade papers don’t say anything about me 
now. When my house advertised they printed 
my picture, gave me a lot of publicity when I 
made a new deal or had anything to say. But now 
I am a dead one as far as the dealers and the sales- 
men are concerned. I protest to my house, but they 
say they can’t afford trade paper advertising. I know 
it has caused them to lose a lot of trade, for orders 
are not coming in, and that because the dealers have 
lost their interest. Yet there is a lot of money with 
the people, other houses are selling pianos, and I 
can show an additional loss in business that would 
more than cover the cost of the advertising that 
would also keep the dealers and the salesmen alive 
and enterprising if only the trade papers received 
support—or if my house advertised and let me have 
that support I need.” Q A lot of truth in all this. 


a 


Nolan Increasing Sales 25 per Cent 


D. J. Nolan, manager of the Wurlitzer Cleveland 
branch, says he will increase the piano sales this 
year 25 per cent. over that of 1928. He will do it. 
The excuses offered for the lowering of piano sales 
by any piano dealer is generally based on the reports 
of what his competitors are doing. Mr. Nolan’s piano 
department made 28 per cent. of the sales recorded 
for Cleveland, in 1928. If he carries out his pro- 
posed increase of 25 per cent. for this year, and 
the other piano dealers in that city do the same, there 
will be a good report for 1929 for that section. How 
many dealers who have complained about sales for 
last year are striving for a betterment for this year? 
Mr. Nolan has set his mark, and he is consequently 
on record, and will bend his energies and his ability 
to “make good.” @ It is the spirit of accomplishing 
things that creates business. It is useless for any 
dealer to satisfy himself that he is not at fault be- 
cause he hears that a competitor has sold less, and 
base his reliance that because another could not do 
any better than he has that it is impossible to do 
more than the lowest figures set by competitors. 
Set the figure high as to gross sales and see to it 
that the sales are made. Pianos have been sold. 
That is being shown in increased percentages other 
houses are doing so far this year, and these percent- 
ages show an increase over last year. Q “Step on it” 
and go after sales—-do not wait for some financial 
miracle to happen, which never does happen, to 
induce people to go out to buy pianos. Take the 
piano to the people who have the money. There are 
plenty of them, or to those who make good instal- 
ment customers. Do as Mr. Nolan is doing, who 
now shows evidences that he will beat his own figure 


for this year. 
incall 


Musicians, Teachers and Trade 
Papers 


A well known piano manufacturer was asked the 
other day why he did not make known his wares to 
the dealers through the trade papers. His reply is 
characteristic of many who believe that the first 
attempt to cut overhead should be in the publicity 
appropriation. Here are his comments as remem- 
bered: @ “I do not think it pays at this time. I 
have not used the trade papers for over a year. I 
believe I have saved just that much money. When 
things pick up I feel that I will be able to resume 
my advertising to the dealers. It seems to me the 
dealers should do the advertising in their local pa- 
pers. Just what good any advertising that will in- 
terest the dealers will do as to my pianos is prob- 
lematical. Just how much I have saved in this direc- 
tion would amount to about three thousand dollars. 
That is what my appropriation was the last time | 
used the trade papers. I may be wrong in this, but 
those manufacturers I have talked to about this form 
of publicity bears me out, for the majority of them 
say that the dealers resent this expense, saying they 
had to pay for it in the end, and that they did not 
believe it did them, the dealers, any good in the 
selling to the people at retail.” @ This seems to be 


the attitude of many in the piano business. It cuts 
both ways. Admitting there are too many trade 
papers for the somewhat limited output now, is it 
good to allow name values to rest with the advertis- 
ing the dealers do? Do the manufacturers believe 
that they can keep alive their names in territory not 
covered for them? As to the number of trade pa- 
pers, the only important move that has been made 
was that of the combining of the MusicaL CourIER 
Extra with the MusicaL Courter, but this not for 
the reason that it lessened by one the number of 
papers said to be devoted to the piano. Q The com- 
bination was made to provide what gave a national, 
indeed an international circulation, the reaching those 
who used pianos, the musicians, and the music lov- 
ers, together with the men who sell pianos. It is 
believed that this will bring the piano before the 
musical people and the dealers in a way that will be 
of great benefit to the basic musical instrument. It 
is a move that will require some time to be made 
appreciable to the piano men. The musicians are 
reading about pianos in the MusicaL Courter, and 
with this greater circulation a field is being covered 
that has been what we might call wasted territory. 
@ There is another thing that must be taken into 
consideration by the manufacturers. The dealers 
must be kept alive to the name values of pianos. 
They must be appealed to in a way that will keep 
apparent the necessity of joining with the dealers in 
the appeals for the pianos, especially of good grades 
that musically inclined people demand. The active 
faction that has been talking about the uselessness 
of the trade press should realize that all other in- 
dustrials value the work of the trade papers in 
keeping alive the interest in the piano. Here is one 
of the problems that the neglect of the trade press 
has not been taken into consideration. The trade 
press is the connecting link between the maker and 
the seller. Lack of publicity that appeals to the 
dealers and their salesmen has been one of the major 
causes of the lack of enterprise, the failing to keep 
alive the needs of the dealer in the selling the prod- 
ucts of the manufacturers. @ Study this over. It 
is no appeal on the part of the Musicat Courier, 
for that paper is making its mission known, and those 
who do not recognize its value will be reached 
through the actual work the paper is doing among 
the musical people of the whole musical world. They 
are learning what pianos are good, and becoming 
acquainted with piano names and values. 


England’s Piano Production 


The British piano federation recently gave out an 
official estimate of the 1928 piano production for 
that country, placing it at 97,000 units. The 1927 
production, estimated by the same body, was 92,000. 
At the same time Col. Tatton, Director of the Fed- 
eration, stated that 100,000 pianos were sold in Great 
Britain last year. Both of these statements have 
been received with a good bit of skepticism in Brit- 
ish trade circles. Q The British Music Trades Re- 
view in a recent issue stated that “with great respect 
to the Federation’s good intentions, we suggest that 
the figures invite challenge—and contradiction. The 
assertion that in 1928—a year of notorious depres- 
sion in the trade—some hundred of British manu- 
facturers turned out 97,000 pianos, is, to say the 
least a trifle ‘tall,’ and we have not so far discov- 
ered a single manufacturer who believed it.” Q Pro- 
duction estimates are always rather risky proposi- 
tions. It takes rather more than a statistician, it re- 
quires a crystal gazer or some other sort of mystic, 
to get at the real facts. The one interesting thing 
about the British estimate is that it was not secured 
by an inquisition among the piano manufacturers, 
but from the plate makers. This is a reasonable 
method, provided that the carryover inventory of 
1927 and the holdover inventory of 1928 are taken 
into consideration. One suspects, however, that 
the plate makers in this instance were a little more 
kindly than accurate. 


Inventory Losses 


The important item of inventories should receive 
the attention of every piano man just at this time. 
Too many dealers let this item rest, taking it up 
yearly. It should be scrutinized every month. There 
are small inventories now being carried over from 
1927 into this year. Does the dealer arrive at any 
understanding of just how many pianos he has in 
stock at this time that was in the inventory as of 
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December 31, 1927? If there are any pianos of that 
vintage they should be disposed of if they have to 
be sold at cost. But this cost should not represent 
the billings of the factories—there should be added 
to this wholesale cost the overhead of carrying them 
into this date. Make the salesmen get rid of old 
stock, instead of allowing them to take up the recent 
shipments. Better still let them sell what is in hand 
and do no ordering until the “stickers” are disposed 
of. Q Stock carried six months represents a big loss 
Let the dealers work off any piano that is upon the 
floor six weeks, or two months. New stock will 
sell easily, but unless work is done to keep the display 
clean and new by selling at once, keeping the inven- 
tory to about 50 per cent. of what is generally car- 
ried, there is bred an inertia that spells loss of busi- 
ness and profits. @ Manufacturers, or at least some 
of them, are disposed to criticize such suggestions as 
this—their sole aim seems to be to get the pianos 
upon the floors of the dealers whether the dealers 
have sufficient capital or not to meet the losses that 
come with heavy inventories which carry great ab- 
sorptions that create financial troubles. Manufac- 
turers want carload lot orders, when the rea! orders 
that can be paid for run in lots of three to six, which 
allows of quick re-orders. 


W hat About Collections? 


A piano man, one of the Old Timers, asked the 
other day why the Musicat Courter did not keep 
standing at its editorial column that old and worn 
slogan “Collect Now.” Here is what he said: 
@ “Why do not you keep that ‘Collect Now’ line on 
your editorial page? It was a great reminder al- 
ways to the piano dealer to watch his collections. I 
have talked the past months of this year with many 
a dealer who reported a past due below 5 per cent., 
and all reported that money was easy to collect on 
instalment accounts. I believe that the general ac- 
ceptance of the discount banks as ways and means of 
obtaining cash has had much to do with this good 
account of the instalment paper in the piano trade. 
I also must give the MusicaL Courter credit for 
much of this prosperity, for the discount banks does 
what your paper said they would do, keep the deal- 
ers up to their powers in their collection departments. 
There are some, however, that have come into the 
business since you have discontinued that line who 
are lagging behind. Get after them.” @ This proves 
that if collections are good then are there many who 
can be brought into the fold of good payments if 
only the salesmen will go after those men who would 
buy a piano if they are approached. If there is any 
piano dealer who believes that all the automobiles are 
sold by people just walking into the warerooms and 
asking some one to sell them automobiles they have 
another guess coming. Let the piano dealer ask him- 
self if he bought his one, two or three automobiles 
by selling what he buys in such articles to himself. 
@ Pianos can be sold, and plenty of them, if only 
the salesmen will get out and hustle like salesmen 
did in the old days before music was as popular as 
it now is. Set a mark for this year as to number 
of units sold and volume of cash taken in. Re- 
solving to do a certain thing, setting the mark high, 
is a laudable thing to do. 


Always Some People Have Money 


Piano dealers who are bewailing the great. busi- 
ness done in the stock markets, and who really be- 
lieve that is why they can not sell pianos, must re- 
member that no matter what happens in the finan- 
cial world there are people who have money. The 
wealth of this country is something far above what 
it has ever been. While a small percentage of 
people who lose in the markets are talked about, 
there are millions who never indulge in that kind of 
speculation. If one loses, another makes. It equal- 
izes in the long run. What money some are said to 
lose is not destroyed. It keeps on circulating. It 
has been long since we have had a panic that has 
paralyzed all earnings or buyings. @ The keen piano 
salesman can get sales from those who are keeping 
steady earnings and profit-making incomes. Hunt 
them up. They still live, and there are plenty of 
them that will buy pianos if only they are induced 
to partake of piano talks by men who know how. 
Pianos are not sold when all engaged in the business 
say that no one is buying pianos. @ Study what 
the American Piano Company has done the past 
fiscal year ending this month. That is proof of what 
is said herewith. Hard work and brains did the 
work. @ Another thing to keep in mind, the popu- 
lation of this country increases 1,400,000 each year. 
One is not expected to sell pianos to the babies, but 
remember there are just as many arriving at pur- 
chasing powers, almost, as there are births. 
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Official News from the Music 
Industries Chamber of Commerce 


° ° ry 
President Irion’s 
. / 
Convention Message 
low can I most effectively tie-up with the promotional 
opportunities offered by the several elements of the music 
industries? This is the question the dealer is asking him- 
self today. Hermann Irion, president of the Music Indus- 
tries Chamber of Commerce, answers this question in the 
following statement issued during the week by the Chamber 
offices : 

“Never at any time in the history of the 
has there been such widespread activity in the 
sales as there is today. Immense strides are being 
in the public school, the concert field, the radio, the 
nmusic teacher, the motion picture and the press. Every- 
where the public is being reached as never befor« The 
Tuesday session of the June music industries Convention 
will give the dealer a splendid opportunity to hear at first 
hand about the accomplishments of these various promotional 
Such vital sabhects as piano promotion, band con- 
orchestras and National Music Week will be 
discussed by a representative of the National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music; instrumental work in the 
schools will be explained by J. E. Maddy, Chairman of the 
Committee on Instrumental affairs of the Music Supervisor’s 
National Conference; the story of the Piano Promotion 
Committee and its important work will be told by Edward 
C. Boykin, Executive Secretary; radio will be discussed by 
large operators in that industry and the entire session will 
be summarized by a prominent dealer in the music field 
who will tell how he has successfully converted these ac- 
tivities into profits. Following this an open forum will be 
held to permit questions and discussion from the floor. 

“Can anybody in the industry, manufacturers and jobbers 
not excepted, afford to miss this important 
It is my opinion that, they cannot and I hope that dealers 
all over the country will prepared to carry away a 
new and valuable inspiration.” 


J. E. Maddy Listed as One 
of Convention Speakers 


Music 
Trades Convention in Chicago during the week of June 
3—7 is the Joseph E. Maddy, Chairman of the 
Committee on Instrumental Affairs of the Music Super 
visors’ National Conference. 

Mr. Maddy needs no introduction to the music trades as 
his work with the National High School Orchestra, of which 
he was the organizer and founder, is too well known to bear 
much repetition. From the National High School Orchestra 
it was a natural step for him to organize the National High 
School Orchestra Camp which was described recently as one 
of the remarkable things in the music education of 
young people over undertaken. From local high school or- 
chestras all over the United States young people are selected 
for camp membership. For eight weeks these boys and girls 
are put through an intensive musical training under national- 
ly known musicians and educators. It is believed that as a 
result of this and their school music training many of them 
will be prepared to become members of our future sym- 
phony orchestras and concert bands. It is also said that the 
f school music is in need of teachers and super- 
visors who are fine musicians and fine orchestra and band 
conductors, and it is hoped that many of the camp members 
will become interested in this field of work 

Mr. Maddy is also head of the public school music depart- 
ment, University School of Music and supervisor of instru- 
mental music, Ann Arbor, Michigan. He is a member of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, instructor University 
of Southern California and Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. j 
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work is of great value to the music mer- 
is promoting in the public schools of the country 
just the things that are calculated to be of the greatest 
assistance to the whole promotion program of the industry. 
The high regard in which Mr. Maddy is held by all who 
meet him is shown in the following extract from the year 
book of the Orchestra Camp: j 
“We, the members of the National High 
Camp of 1928, this review of 
of our lives to the man whose faith 
it possible, the dreamer who dreams great dreams and makes 
them come true—Mr. Maddy. If we have made a success of 
this camp it is because we could not fail you. The inspira- 
tion of this summer will be a lasting influence in our lives. 
gleaming far ahead to light us upwards to success. Words 
are too shallow, pen and ink too colorless to express such a 
and lasting emotion have for you 
not lightly spoken, so we only say, thank 


depths of our humble hearts.” 
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Large Texas Delegation Expected 
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Association of Music Merchants, that he expects there will 
be a large delegation from Texas to the Annual Convention 
to be held at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, week of June 3. 
Mr. Watkin has already made a move to arrange for a 
special car or cars so that there may be a get-together 
trip of all of the Texas merchants. 


Musical Instrument Men 
Adopt National Slogan 


One of the most successful meetings ever held by the 
National Association of Musical Instrument and Accessories 
Manufacturers took place at the Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, on Friday and Saturday, 
March 22 and 23 

Among those in attendance were H. C. Lomb, Waverly 
Musical Products Company; H. O. Gable, Armour & Com- 
pany; D. L. Day, “oe Banjo Company; Jay Kraus, Har- 
mony Company; B. R. Hunt, Consolidated Case Corpora- 
tion; Frank Rendick: Regal Musical Instrument Company ; 
G. F. Chapin, Standard Musical String & Mig. Company ; 
H. Kuhrmeyer, Stromberg-Voisinet Company, and Alfred 
L. Smith, Secretary of the Association. 

Mr. James F. Hodgson of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce and Kenneth S. Clark of the National 
3ureau for the Advancement of Music also attended the 
Friday session, 

3usiness sessions were held Friday morning, Friday eve- 
ning and Saturday morning. Most of those present played 
golf Friday and Saturday afternoons or enjoyed the other 
amusements and attractions oi the resort. 

A great deal of interest was aroused by plans presented 
by Mr. Hodgson for the formation of an export corporation 
under the provisions of the Webb-Pomerene Act which 
would represent manufacturers of all types of instruments 
and be in a position to offer a complete line to foreign cus- 
tomers. It was thought that sufficient economies could be 
affected by such an organization to make it feasible to send 
sales representatives into foreign markets. The Export 
Committee of the Association was instructed to bring be- 
fore the Association at its next meeting a definite plan for 
organization of such a corporation. 

The Association adopted the prize winning slogan of the 
Music Industries Chamber of Commerce, “The richest child 
is poor without musical training.” The plans of the new 
Slogan Committee were discussed, and the members showed 
much interest in cooperating to make the slogan popular 
throughout the music trade. 

A great deal of time was devoted to discussion of the 
fretted instrument promotion of the National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music, led by Mr. Clark, who has this 
promotion in charge. Mr. ‘Clark had with him material for 
the new booklet which is about ready for the printer on 
fretted instrument clubs. Plans were discussed for a cam- 
paign to be started to show the advantage of fretted instru- 
ment activities among summer camps. 


An Interesting Letter Sent to 
the Executive Secretary 


Publicity travels far and wide and in many cases extends 
over a very long period of time. The Executive Office of 
the National Association of Music Merchants receives a 
great deal of mail from not only all parts of this country, 
but many foreign countries, containing inquiries and requests 
for information and it is the policy of the office to never 
fail to answer a letter the day of its receipt if possible. 
Included in the mail last week, was a letter of especial 
interest because it refers to a rather interesting bit of pub- 
licity which was connected with the meeting of the Board 
of Control of the Association at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York, the latter part of January, 1928. One of the speakers 
at the luncheon of the Board, was Dr. Paul V. Winslow, an 
eminent ear specialist of Park Avenue, who told the music 
merchants that he had become firmly convinced of the 
undesirable effects on the nervous system of the present day 
alarm clock and offered the suggestion that the music men 
use their influence with the manufacturers of musical instru- 

ments to bring about an invention of an alarm clock which 
would have a more musical tone than the customary bell. 

The letter referred to was written by Frank S. Cory, 
representative of Stickerei Feldmuhle of Suisse in Santurce, 
Porto Rico. The letter follows: “I enclosed herewith a 
clipping from ‘The Evening Telegram’ of some time ago, and 
in reference to this matter, I beg you to inform me if any 
commercial house is selling today in the U. S. any alarm 
clock that is playing music instead of sounding bell, because 
I would like to introduce them here in Porto Rico, where I 
believe would find a good market for the sale. 

hanking you in advance for your courtesy in this mat- 
ter, | beg to remain, Respectfully, (Signed) Frank S. Cory.” 

Incidentally, it might be mentioned that daily papers 
throughout the country carried stories covering the address 
made by Dr. Winslow. 


New Association Members 


Among the new members of the National Association of 
Music Merchants which were added this week, were twelve 
members of the American Piano Company organization. 
This included officers, executives and managers of ware- 
rooms, and makes a total of fifteen from this organization 
who are now Individual Active members of the Association. 

President Urquhart of the American Piano Company 
has taken a very keen interest in the promotional activities 
which are being carried on by the Executive Office of the 
Association in its cooperative work with the National Bureau 
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for the Advancement of Music, which in turn, has been 
working very closely with the Music Supervisors National 
Conference. Among the many promotional activities which 
have engaged the attention of the Bureau, the one upon which 
special attention is being directed at the present time and in 
which the Executive Office of the National Association is 
actively cooperating, is the move to bring about public 
school instruction on the piano on a nation-wide basis. 


New Piano Club in Houston 


Through the activity of E. S. Goodell of the Goodell 
Piano Company, Houston, Texas, the Houston Piano 
Dealers Club has been formed for the purpose of promoting 
the interest in pianos in Houston. In addition to Mr. Goodell 
the membership of the Club includes: J. R. Carter of the 

Carter Music Company, James F. Maroney of Thomas 
Goggan & Brothers Music House, Charles Pace of the Pace 
Piano Company, and Joe Sondock of the Brook Mays Piano 
Company. 

As the number of members was not large, it was deemed 
best to call the organization a club rather than an associa- 
tion. Each member in his turn entertains the other mem- 
bers of the club at dinner once in two weeks acting as host 
and toastmaster or chairman of the meeting. The meetings 
thus far held have been productive of excellent results. 
Special attention has been given to the question of obtaining 
newspaper publicity for the piano and in addition to this, the 
club has arranged to obtain ve hour each week from the 
local broadcasting station KPR 

At the first meeting it was ol that the members were 
in accord upon three points out of a considerable number 
which were taken up and at the second meeting four more 
points were added to this group in which there was com- 
plete accord. The members of the club are enthusiastic 
over the possibilities for not only greatly increasing business 
but also improving conditions within the trade itself in 
Houston. 


Alexander Steinert Points Out 
Trends in Piano Selling 


Alexander Steinert of Steinert & Sons Co., Boston, who 
has been spending several months in California, expressed 
a high opinion of piano-selling on the Pacific Coast, just 
prior to sailing for home, via the Panama Canal. In Los 
Angeles, Mr. Steinert visited his friends of the Birkel 
Music Company, including members of the Birkel family 
and Ed. Geissler and in San Francisco he naturally made 
his headquarters with Sherman, Clay & Co. He sailed 
from San Francisco on March 23rd. While on the Coast, 
Mr. Steinert made a careful study of piano-selling condi- 
tions in the music houses with which his Boston firm is 
associated, and as a result he stated that if piano people 
want to see the piano business properly run, they should 
make a trip to the Pacific Coast. He was particularly im- 
pressed with the Oakland store of Sherman, Clay & Co. of 
which Leon M. Lang is manager. He pronounced it: “One 
of the most beautiful music stores I have ever seen.” 

The coming trend in pianos, according to Mr. Alexander 
Steinert, is toward the grand and not the upright. He also 
said that the higher-priced instruments are more in de- 
mand than the cheaper grades of piano. 

Steinert & Sons manufacture the Sherman, Clay & Co. 
baby grand which is sold a good deal in that firm’s terri- 
tory. During the visit of Mr. Steinert this instrument was 
featured in the San Francisco store of Sherman, Clay & Co. 
As Harald |Pracht, San Francisco piano sales manager for 
the company pointed out, the piano was carefully tied up 
with the Boston house that makes it by large cards which 
announced : “Fashioned by Steinert of Boston.” 


H.C. Hanson Closing Out Pianos 


The H. C. Hanson Music Co. of San Francisco is adver- 
tising the closing out of its piano lines, the Charles M. 
Stieff, the Kimball and the Gulbransen. This firm has al- 
ways given special attention to its band and orchestra 
instrument activities. William Ringen, who has been Gen- 
eral Sales Manager for the H. C. Hanson Music House in 

San Francisco has announced that he is retiring from the 
firm. Mr. Ringen is one of the well-known small goods men 
of San Francisco. He was formerly manager of the band 
department of the Wurlitzer Music House in San Francisco. 


W.M.T.A. iat June 10-13 


The annual convention of the Western Music Trades 
Association will be held in Salt Lake City on June 10-13 
inclusive. Concurrently with it will be held the Western 
Radio and Phonograph Exposition. The unofficial motto 
of the convention has been announced by Royal W. Daynes, 
president of the association as “Work While We Work 
and Play While We Play.” On the tentative convention 
program both sides of this motto have been provided for, 
although the official program has not as yet been decided 
upon. 


Pittsburgh Dealers Meet 


The annual meeting of the Piano Merchants’ Association 
of Pittsburgh was held in that city on April 2, too late to 
be reported in this issue of the MusicaL Courier. Among 
the subjects listed for discussion was the desirability of 
holding a cooperative player-piano week, with a view to 
reminding the public of the musical possibilities of that 
instrument, and incidentally stimulating player sales. Par- 
ticipation in a Stephen Collins Foster celebration being 
staged by the University of Pittsburgh was also discussed. 


William F. Tatroe Dead 


William F. Tatroe, prominent piano man of the Pacific 
Coast, died at the Franklin Hospital, San Francisco, on 
March 22, after an illness of several weeks. He was forty- 
three years old. Mr. Tatroe for many years was the man- 
ager of the piano department at the home office of Sher- 
man, Clay & Co. Prior to his retail connection, he had 
represented C. Kurtzmann & Co, in the Pacific Coast 
territory. 
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Rambling Remarks 


(Continued from page 54) 
Chicago Convention. I think you should arrange to be there 
personally. 
The Detroit dealers are keenly interested and wishing you 
complete success, I beg to be 
Yours sincerely, 
Frank J. BAYLEy, 
President Detroit Music Trade Ass'n. 


The Rambler Will Help 

The Rambler wants to thank the Detroit piano merchant 
for lifting from his shoulders the burden of carrying on 
this controversy. What Mr. Bayley says is as president of 
the Detroit Merchants’ Association, and the suggestion that 
the problem be taken up by the National Association of 
Music Merchants indicates the seriousness of the controversy 
between the piano manufacturer of St. Paul and the piano 
dealer of Seattle. 

The Rambler has given both sides free and open oppor- 
tunities to express their own opinions and present their own 
claims, which rests upon the proof as to whether the rela- 
tionship between a manufacturer and a dealer had tran- 
scended the ethics that are so much talked of in the associa- 
tion meetings of piano men. 

The Rambler extends his condolences to Delbert L. 
Loomis, but he being a hardened sinner in the trade paper 
line, and now engaged in utilizing his experiences of the 
past into the restifying of the evils of the present in the 
piano business, The Rambler offers his services to Mr. 
Loomis in the difficult proposition that is before him if he 
undertakes to bring the Seattle dealer and the St. Paul 
manufacturer together. 


New York State Passes Law 
Aimed at “Gyp” Retailers 


A new law, designed to eliminate certain fraudulent retail 
practises has just been passed by the New York State legis- 
lature. It was introduced by Senator Henry G. Schakno. 
It makes it a misdemeanor for any person or corporation, 
or agents or employees thereof dealing in property, to make 
any false statement, either in advertisements inserted for 
the promotion of such a business, or to the publishers in 
explanation of such advertisements, with a view to conceal- 
ing the fact that they are dealers. The most universal prac- 
tise of this method, is by use of the socalled opportunity 
columns of the daily newspapers, in which articles are of- 
fered at a substantial discount, and a private address is 
given, and making the prospective customer believe that 
the article is being offered by a private individual. The 
new section is an amendment to Section 421, known as 421A. 
The text of the new law follows; 421A—Advertisements. 
Any person, firm, corporation or association, or agent or 
employe thereof, hereinafter called person who being en- 
gaged in the business of dealing in any property, makes, 
publishes, disseminates, circulates, or places before the public 
or causes, directly or indirectly, to be made, published, dis- 
seminated, circulated or placed before the public in this 
State, any advertisement respecting any such property, in 
any newspaper, magazine, or other publication, unless it is 
stated in any such advertisement that the advertiser is a 
dealer in such property or from the context of any such 
advertisement it plainly appears that such person is a dealer 


in such property so offered for sale in any such advertise- 
ment; or when placing or causing any such advertisement 
to appear in any newspaper, magazine or other publication 
as described in subdivision one of this section if requested 
by the publisher of any such newspaper, magazine or other 
publication or any agent or representative thereof to file with 
such publisher, agent or representative thereof his true name, 
or where he is transacting business under a name other 
than the true name pursuant to law, then the name under 
which such business is transacted, and each business address 
wherein any business is transacted by him in the class of 
property advertised or to be advertised for sale in such ad- 
vertisement, shall make any false statement in relation to any 
of such items; or if requested by the publisher of any such 
newspaper, magazine, or other publication or any agent or 
representative thereof to file with such publisher, agent or 
representative thereof a statement showing whether he is 
causing such advertisement to appear or is offering to make 
such sale or disposition or transaction, as herein set forth, as 
principal or agent, and if as agent to set forth such informa- 
tion as is specified in this subdivision, in relation to himself, 
shall make any false statement in relation to any of such 
items; is guilty of a misdemeanor. 


Section 2. This act shall take effect September 1, 1929. 


Dealers Are Dissatisfied 
With Record Exchange Plan 


A rather hasty and inconclusive survey of the music 
dealers of this country indicates a growing state of dissatis- 
faction with the phonograph record exchange situation. 
This has been a cause for complaint for some time back, 
but has become even more of a sore point in recent years. 
Many dealers claim that they were not afforded sufficient 
protection against the change in manufacturing methods, as 
the advent of the electrically recorded discs, considerably 
cheapened the mechanically recorded numbers. The ex- 
change rate, they claim, is not high enough, while the red 
tape and formality attendant upon exchanges robs it of 
much of its practical value. The dealers say that filling in 
the form sheet for the exchange of the comparatively small 
number to which they are entitled is only slightly less com- 
plicated than filling in an income tax form. Furthermore, 
the bill of complaint states that the slightest irregularity 
in complying with all of the stipulations seems to be seized 
upon as a pretext to delay the transaction. To straighten out 
what at most could be considered an unintentional oversight 
involves correspondence of voluminous proportions. 

It is strange that this situation has been allowed to go 
on for as long as it has. Music dealers must either be 
good natured or careless of their profits, not to have regis- 
tered a protest so strong that something could not have 
failed to be done to remedy the situation. 

It is plain that dealers are at last becoming utterly dis- 
gusted with their record departments. In former days when 
record clerks were just what their name implies, order 
takers, there was a certain sure margin of profit to counter- 
act the eternal irritation of slow deliveries and loading with 
undesirable or unsalable numbers. 

Today, selling records demands a high degree of mer- 
chandising skill. The demand simply does not appear to 
exist, and the market requires constant pushing. The re- 
turns so far seem to indicate that the game isn’t worth the 
candle, the profits are not in proportion to the effort ex- 
pended. 

There has been a steady decline in the importance of the 
record divisions. They are actually receiving less rather 
than more personal executive attention, and one of the things 
that has brought this state of affairs about is the lack of 
resiliency in the merchandising plans of the manufacturers. 
Unless a greater degree of cooperation is manifested in 
some tangible form, there is no predicting just how far this 
indifference will spread. The dealers are becoming tired 
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of the role of sacrificial goats to supply easily won profits 
for the manufacturers. 


Dr. Browne Talks About Piano 
Class Teaching of the Future 


most important development in the recent ‘meeting 
of the Chicago Piano Club was a statement made by Dr. J. 
Lewis Browne, director of music in the public slhiolie of 
Chicago, and on this occasion speaker of honor at the meet- 
ing. Dr. Browne, in commenting enthusiastically upon the 
growth of the piano class movement in the public schools in 
his jurisdiction, made the declaration that within five years 
practically all elementary piano lessons would be given by 
the class method. He pointed out the logic in this by citing 
the tremendous saving in cost, time and energy in group 
teaching, and stated that for the earliest lessons group teach- 
ing was quite as effective as individual instruction. 

Dr. Browne also stated that some effort would have to be 
made to stimulate interest in music generally so that a 
greater number of children would annually enter the music 
classes in the school. He said that this would guarantee 
the musical future of Chicago through inculcating an early 
appreciation of high grade music. 


An Important Meeting 


Through the instigation of Frederick Philip Stieff who 
last year was appointed chairman of a special committee for 
the establishment of a governmental department of fine 
arts, an important meeting was held in Washington this 
week. With Mr. Stieff there were appointed as members 
of the same committee Carl A. Droop of E. F. Droop & 
Sons Co., Washington, D. C.; John J. Glynn, Mathushek 
Piano Manufacturing Company, New York; Jay Grinnell, 
of Grinnell Bros., Detroit, and Robert N. Watkin, of 
Will A. Watkin Co., Dallas, Texas. In addition to the 
above the following sent in acceptances for the meeting: 
Hermann Irion, president of the Music Industries Chamber 
of Commerce; Delbert Loomis, executive secretary of the 
National Association of Music + nerer be Mrs. John F. 
Sippel, president of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelly, president of the Naticnal 
Federation of Music Clubs; Mrs. Joseph C. Byron, presi- 
dent of the Maryland Chapter of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs; Mrs. John L. Alcock, president of the 
Maryland Chapter of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Frederick R. Huber, Municipal Director of Music, 
Baltimore, Md.; Jans Schuler, director of the Maryland 
Institute School ot Art and Design; Bayard Turnbull, 
architect; Dr. Alfred P. Dennis, vice-chairman of the 
Tariff Commission of the United States, and J. Fred Essary, 
author and journalist. 


The 


American St. Louis Branch Opens 


Formal opening of the new American Piano Company 
retail store in St. Louis, took place on April 1, and was a 
gala social and musical event. The St. Louis manager is 
Russell W. Elam, who is well known in musical circles in 
that city. He was formerly assistant manager of Chicker- 
ing Hall in New York, but his previous piano connections 
included a position with the piano department of Scrugegs- 
Vandervoort & Barney in St. Louis. More recently he 
mag manager of the Massey Piano Company Des Moines, 

, from which post he came to the American Piano Com- 
ek in New York. Mayor Victor J. Miller was one of 
the guests of honor, and delivered a short address as part 
of the opening festivities. Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, well 
known concert pianist, gave a series of recitals as part of 
the music entertainment of the week. 


Foster & Waldo Expand 


Foster & Waldo, of 818-820 Nicollet 
apolis, Minn., recently bought the piano 
will of the Brooks Piano Company of 23 South Eighth 
Street, that city. Foster & Waldo announced this purchase 
in an unusually interesting advertisement which also con- 
tained the information that Elmer A. Brooks, former owner 
of the Brooks house, has joined the sales staff at Foster 
& Waldo’s. 
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“ADAM” Style X Grand. A 
wonderful new 5 ft. Art Grand 
with bench to match. Surpris- 
ing value— Packard Quality 


throughout. 


Backed by a Real Sales Plan! 


ERE’S another sales winner! 


A beautiful Adam Grand with bench 


to match in the popular 5 ft. size at a remarkably attractive price. 


Of our Adam style X our representatives have written us that they never 


have had a better value on their floor. 
exquisite case at a surprisingly low price. 


It is a splendid instrument in an 


Write today for details! 


Sickard 


(LILA 


THE PACKARD PIANO COMPANY 
3320 Packard Avenue 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Rambling 
Remarks 


“Controversy equalizes fools 
and wise men in the same 
way,—and the fools know it.” 
—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 








Another Use for the Old Piano—A Beau- 
tiful Desk Made for Theodore E. 
Steinway from an Old Piano of the 


The question what to do with old square pianos that have 
been in families for generations and which carry with them 
much family sentiment suggests many ideas as to what use 
they can be put to. There was recently illustrated in this 
department an old square piano that had been made into a 
This was the The Rambler had his 
attention brought to the possibilities of the old squares in 


book case first time 
that direction 
Efforts at one time were made to make billiard tables of 
the old square pianos of large size with handsomely carved 
cases and legs. This, however, did not prove successful. 
There are several wonderful desks that have been made 


of the older square pianos of the spinet type, or the fore- 


THE BEAUTIFUL DESK MADE FOR THEODORE E. 
the square pianos of small dimensions, many of 
which are scattered throughout the country. The age and 
the beauty of the cabinet work encourages people to the 
belief that they are of value, and seek information in this 


runners of 


direction Possibly the agitation that is aroused through 
the great prices of old violins is responsible for this. 

The Rambler has stated many times, and has answered 
many letters, that these old pianos, or antiques we may more 
say, are of no value whatever as old musical in- 
struments. The only value that attaches to them is the sen- 
timent that family history surrounds these old instruments 


They can be put in playable condition, and some of 


properly 


with. 
them but the tone is of a tinkling character that makes 
them of little value as musical instruments. They also take 
up a good deal of room. However, if these small sized 
square pianos is taken in hand by those who value the work- 
manship, etc., they can be made into beautiful desks. 

There is herewith illustrated one that was made for Theo- 
dore E. Steinway, president of Steinway & Sons. This is 


are, 


one of the early Steinway pianos and was floating around in 
the Steinway factory, taking up room, when the workmen 
decided that they would make a desk of it and present it to 
Theodore E. Steinway. The illustration shows what is pos- 
sible in the making of something useful of one of these old 
pianos, and the photograph shows the exquisite workman- 
ship that has been done in the utilizing this same workman- 
ship of the first Steinway pianos, and which has marked 
and helped make the fame of these wonderful instruments. 

A desk of this kind is, of course, impossible in a business 
office, but they do make wonderful pieces of furniture for a 
home wherein there is space that can be given to them. 
There are two or three of these remarkable specimens in 
New York City. 

One of the beautiful results of this effort to make use of 
one of these old time instruments belongs to Edmund Gram, 
the Steinway representative in Milwaukee. Efforts are be- 
ing made now to obtain a photograph of the Gram piano- 
desk. 

In the Steinway specimen that belongs to the head of 
Steinway & Sons, there is shown the wonderful artisanship 
of the men in the Steinway factory. Knowing that this was 
to be given to the President of Steinway & Sons, they gave 
their best efforts, and there is shown that the cabinet work 
of the Steinways of the early days when everything was done 
by hand is not a lost art in the Steinway factory. It has 
been handed down, and shows evidences of the advancement 
in the cabinet work that gives indications of the care taken 
in the early days and carried through to the present, as 
shown in the Steinway pianos of today. 


a 

A Further Discussion as to the Ethics of 

Giving and Using Testimonials—The 

Same Principles Apply to Many Dif- 
ferent Fields. 


It is evident to The Rambler that the agitation as to tes- 
timonials is not confined exclusively to what he writes, but 


STEINWAY FROM AN OLD STEINWAY PIANO. 


is extending to the questionable manner in which honest 
testimonials are made to be dishonest. 

In the last issue of the Musicat Courter, The Rambler 
dilated somewhat upon this subject, and from the comments 
that have been aroused, especially by advertising agents 
themselves who strive to follow the paths of righteousness 
in their work, there is much resentment shown on the part 
of the honest gentlemen of the advertising profession, and 
disgruntled objections on the part of those who, like unto 
some piano men who believe that their one mission in life 
is to sell pianos, to sell them honestly if they can, and if 
they can not sell them that way, to step into the paths of dis- 
honesty and misrepresentation. 

The April edition of the “Nation’s Business” has the fol- 
lowing editorial upon this subject of advertising testimo- 
nials : 

Advertising Testimonials 


The advertising business is in a stir over testimonials. 
Cigarettes are offered for sale because a hero smokes them 
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and beds because a well-known woman sleeps in one. If a 
moving picture actress uses Someone’s Soap then you and 
the butcher, the baker and the candlestick maker should wash 
with that soap and no other. 

Underneath it all the testimonial is a sound and sensible 
form of advertising. More goods are sold on testimonial 
perhaps than for any other reason. We read a book because 
a man whose judgment is good tells us that it is worth read- 
ing. Our neighbor in the next office says: “That’s a nice 
looking suit of clothes. Who made it?” and a tailor gets a 
new customer because of a testimonial. 

Nothing is wrong with testimonials. Much is wrong with 
the way they are used and the whole advertising world is in 
a pother. All sorts of remedies are proposed for the abuse 
of this type of advertising. 

Paul Hollister, vice-president of Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborne would put the burden of distinguishing between 
good and bad testimonial advertising upon the publisher. 

Suppose, says Mr. Hollister, that a great publisher should 
say to himself : 

“T therefore do hereby gravely stipulate that before I run 
a page of so-called “testimonial advertising” in my maga- 
zine, I am going to be reasonably satisfied of two things: 
1, that every cited endorsement be unpaid; 2. that every such 
endorsement be voluntary.” 

Then Mr. Hollister goes on to ask what would happen if 
two publishers should agree on this program and “if the 
matter became the code for nonfraudulant advertising in all 
reputable advertising.” 

With any plan to make advertising more honest, more 
effective, and in better taste this magazine is in hearty sym- 
pathy. But isn’t Mr. Hollister asking the wrong man to 
shoulder the burden? 

If the advertising industry needs a little spring house- 
cleaning, the job belongs to the advertisers and their agen- 
cies, not to the publisher. Sales Management has a sounder 
proposal when it telegraphs to President Younggreen of the 
International Advertising Association proposing that that 
body found an “audit bureau of advertising’ as the pub- 
lishers, when they were under fire for making untruthful 
circulation statements, formed the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lation. 

To the profession of advertising then we say two things: 

1. Don’t forget that testimonials are an intelligent and 
effective means of selling one’s wares. Authority is a great 
factor in making purchases. 

2. Because testimonial advertising is and can be abused 
don’t ask another industry to take the responsibility for the 
abuse. 

If there are rotten apples in the barrel it is the grocer 
who should sort them out, not the apple buyer or the apple 


eater. 
A Matter of Ethics 


There is hardly anything to be added to what the “Na- 
tion’s Business” says in this editorial. The fact of the 
matter is that there is much in this resentment as to the 
methods employed by advertising men who fear not the 
hereafter. Also, it must be said that those who sign testi- 
monials prepared for them evidently do not read what they 
are asked to sign, and eagerly accept the checks that are 
given them and have no hesitancy whatever in writing their 
names on the backs of the checks, getting the cash therefor 
and accepting it as money earned, when in fact they are 
bribes for dishonesty. 

Testimonials form the highest kind of publicity when they 
are honest and utilized honestly, but to have some prominent 
person sign something that is known to be untrue is base, 
and should be eliminated. 

nee 


The Wick-Du Barry Case Still Unsettled 
—An Official Suggestion that the 
Matter Be Offered to the National 


Association for Judgment. 


The Rambler thought he had settled the Seattle conflict 
involving the Royal Piano House of du Barry and a piano 
manufacturer in the Northwest in his last article upon the 
subject. Evidently there seems to be an idea that the ethics 
involved in this controversy is looked upon as something that 
needs rectification that The Rambler evidently failed to ac- 
complish. Detroit now steps into the controversy in the fol- 
lowing letter, written by the president of the Detroit Music 
Trade Association to Count George Hay du Barry, as fol- 
lows : 

[Copy] 
Detroit, Micz., April 1, 1929. 
Count George Hay du Barry, 
Piano Merchant, Seattle, Washington. 
My dear Sir: 

We have been following the story and correspondence of 
your apparent raw treatment at the hands of a certain Piano 
manufacturer as set forth in the columns of “The Rambler” 
in the Musica Courter. 

We wish to extend our sympathy to yourself and treasured 
wife in this shameful predicament into which you have been 
forced, and feel that every loyal Piano man and firm in this 
great Industry is deeply interested in your obviously merited 
success. 

You are upholding a principle and the very essence of 
trade ethics and name value. This matter merits widespread 
publicity in the trade because, if you fall, we all go down 
with you. The MusicaL Courier is to be congratulated in 
the fearlessness with which he has taken up his cudgel in 
your behalf and it is a pity that the other trade-papers are 
either too dumb or cowardly to give the space so well mer- 
ited. 

I would suggest that you set forth this atrocious grievance 
to the Executive Secretary of the National Ass’n of Music 
Merchants, Mr. Delbert L. Loomis, 45 W. 45th St. New 
York City, that we may take the matter up at the coming 

(Continued on page 53, preceding) 
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THE STEINERT 
PIANOFORTE 


The Exclusive 
Piano 


M. STEINERT & SONS 


Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 











Grand, Upright and 
Player Pianos 


NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MANUFACTURING CO. 
132nd Street and Alexander Avenue 
New York City 





THE BAUER PIANO 
of Today 


embodies the most highly developed principles 
of piano making tonally and structurally. It is 
a marvelous instrument. Its selling power is 
not the least important feature. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO. 


Factory: 1335 Altgeld Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Estastisnep 1857 











MEHLIN 


PIANOS 


The only substantial improvements in 
piano-tone production made in forty 
years are the result of Mehlin research. 
These improvements are embodied only 
in Mehlin Grands and Uprights—the 
highest development ever attained in the 
art and science of piano construction. 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
509 Fifth Pb digg vc 42d Street) 
New York 
Office and Factory: West New York, N. J. 








WING & SON 


Manufacturers of the 


WING 
PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the 
musical center of America for 
sixty-one years 





Factory and Offices: 


Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Streets 
New York 








The Finest Piano Action 
in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL 
& GROSS 


Gives the Pianist 
the Touch that Creates 
True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U.S. A. 

















“AMERICA’S FINEST PIANO™ 


A. B. CHASE 


ESTABLISHED 1675 


“ 


“THE SWEET TONED" 


EMERSON 


ESTABLISHED 1849 
~ 


“SECOND OLDEST PIANO IN AMERICA 


LINDEMAN ¢ SONS 


ESTABLISHED eye 
Pad 
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CHENEY and CO. 


IVORYTON, CONN. 


Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of 


Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Up- 
right Keys, Actions and Hammers, 
Pipe Organ Keys 
Piano Forte Ivory for the Trade 
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STIEFF 
PIANOS 


Americas-Finest Instruments 
Sinee 184 2 


CHAS.M. STIEPE tne. 


STIEFF HALL 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Where to Buy 





ACTION BRACKETS 





NASSAU ACTION BRACKETS, manufactured by the 
Nassau Foundry & Mfg. Co., Inc., Box 253, Nassau, Rens. Co., 
N. Y. Our specialty Upright Player and Grand Brackets. 27 
years’ experience. Prices right. Quality best. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 





ACTIONS 





WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West 
45th St., New York City. 





BASS STRINGS 





KOCH, RUDOLPH C., manufacturer of the Reinwarth 
Bass Strings, which speak for themselves. Used by the 
leading houses for upward of sixty years. 386-388 Second 
Avenue, New York. 





CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 





BRECKWOLDT, JULIUS, & CO., manufacturers of Piano 
Backs, g Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock, Traplevers and 
Hammer Mouldings. Dolgeville, N. Y. 





MACHINERY 


PIANO PLATES 





WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 
Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
oe. “Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 

ser,”’ 





MUSIC ROLLS 





MEL-0O-DEE HAND PLAYED MUSIC ROLLS—Record- 
ings by Broadway’s acclaimed pianists..popular word rolls.. 
two verses, three c s..expression line..singing notes 
.-printed words..lintless paper..unbreakable metal flanges, 
japan finished. Big library. Quick age | programs. Highest 
quality, lowest ae. Write today for catalogs, prices, 
Melodee Music Co., Inc., Meriden, Conn. 
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AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manufacturers 
Machine molded Grand and Upright Piano plates. Racine, 





PLAYER LEATHERS 





ZEPHYR LEATHER, unsurpassed for tightness, liveliness 
and permanency. For use on pouches and repairing pneu- 
matics. Julius Schmid, Inc., 423 West 55th Street, New York 





SCARFS, STOOLS AND BENCHES } 





wt 


S. E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade piand 
benches and wood specialties. South Haven, Mich. 





PIANO HAMMERS 





manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 


VILIM 
‘ . 27 years’ experience. 


Grand and 
13 East 1 


VINCENT, 
er hammers a specialty. 
St., New York. 


STAINS AND FILLERS 








BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St., New Y 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shelines, os 
Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Ola. 























Wurlitzer Rare Violin Service 


E\HE Wurlitzer Collection of Rare Violins, together with Wurlitzer Service, extending from 

‘ Coast to Coast, offers to Violinists unsurpassed opportunity for the selection and purchase 

4)| of permanently satisfying instruments. 
Violin Departments are maintained in Wurlitzer Stores, in New York City, where the 
main collection is housed, and in Chicago, Cincinnati, Los Angeles and San Francisco; while 
through any of our other principal stores, including Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Buffalo, and Rochester, patrons of the house can arrange to have instruments sent 


for their inspection. 


Choice instruments by celebrated makers now available 


Jo. 4995 Nicolo Amati, 1657, ex-Such, ex-Capt. 


ATU 55 ti Ria ies oO) $6,500 


No. 4974 A. & H. Amati, 1598, perfect condition, 


rare, ex-Viscount Cantelupe, ex-Da la 


.6999 Nicolo A mati, 1682, Grand Pattern 


Nicolo Amati, 1662, ex-Goding, ex-Haw- 
ley, ex-Breton, finest known to us 

Nicolo Amati, 1652, finest type, Grand 
Pattern 


Carlo Bergonzi, 1739, Cremona, ex-Betts 14,000 


Anselmus Bellosio, 1793, superb concert 
violin, 100% perfect state, ex-Hill 


.6522 Tomasso Balestrieri, 1752, ex-Kostezer 
No. 6059 Tomasso Balestrieri, 1761, large tone. . 
No. 6233 Camillus Camilli, 1733, brilliant for con- 


cert use 


No. 4590 Jeoffredus Cappa, 1687, pure state, ex- 


No. 6206 Giovanni Dollenz, Trieste, 1822 

No. 6354 Michael Deconet, Venice, 1753, good 
example 

No. 5488 Michael Deconet, Venice, 1758, ex-Hill 

No. 6875 Tom. Eberle, Naples, 1770, perfect 


specimen, superb tone 
No. 5490 Petrus Guarnerius, Venice, 1730 


No. 7021 Petrus Guarnerius, Venice, 1741, very 
fine concert violin 


No. 6519 Petrus Guarnerius, Venice, 1734, un- 
usually beautiful, very fine tone 

No. 6456 Jos. Guarnerius del Gesu, 1742 

No. 6070 Januarius Gagliano, 1762 

No. 7071 Nicolo Gagliano, 1767 

No. 6649 Alessandro Gagliano, 1716 

No. 3063 J. B. Guadagnini, Turin 

No. 7087 J. B. Guadagnini, Milan, 1754, yellow 
varnish 
* Repairs of Violins, Cellos, Violas and Bows, 
even of the most intricate nature, are done 


in artistic manner at New York, and may be 
sent in through any of our 42 branch stores. 


3,500 
6,000 
4,000 


4,000 


2,800 
600 


1,800 
1,800 


1,700 
6,000 


8,000 


No. 5722 J. B. Guadagnini, Milan, 1750, red var- 
nish § 

No. 6587 J. B. Guadagnini, Parma, 1771, perfect 
example 

No. 4967 Ferdinand Gagliano, Naples, 1750, per- 
fect example 

No. 6364 Jos. Gagliano, Naples, 1783 

No. 6578 Ferdinand Gagliano, 1764, fine condi- 


tion 


No. 7032 Antonio Gragnani, 1782, very fine broad 
pattern, perfect condition 


No. 7072 Antonio Gragnani, 1760, brown color. . 
No. 6462 Matteo Goffriller, 1700, red varnish. ... 
No. 6516 Matteo Goffriller, 1706, red varnish... . 
No. 6549 Carlo Ferd. Landolphus, 1760, red var- 


No. 6301 Joseph Odoardi, Venice, 1720, fine con- 


dition and tone 


No. 6723 Joannes Franciscus Pressenda, 1825, 
good example 


No. 6299 Joannes Franciscus Pressenda, 1843, 
perfect 
No. 6654 Pique, Paris, 1800, like a fine Lupot.... 


No. 6267 Joannes Bap. Rogeri, 1669, ex-Duke of 
Edinburgh, ex-Partello 6,000 


No. 5499 Joannes Bapt. Rogeri, 1721, plain in 
wood, fine in tone 2,500 


No. 4599 Sanctus Seraphin, Venice, 1747, fine 


example 
No. 6021 Joseph Rocca, 1855, Turin 
No. 4655 Ant. Stradivari, 1703, ex-Alsager 
No. 5739 Ant. Stradivari, 1683, ex-Madame Bas- 


No. 6514 Carlo Ant. Testore, Milan, 1737 
No. 6502 Carlo Giuseppe Testore, 1702 


No. 5330 J. B. Vuillaume, Paris, Strad. model, 


fine tone 


No. 6424 J. B. Vuillaume, Paris, Guarnerius 





* Restoration of Stradivari, Guarneri, and other 
fine Italian Violins is a specialty of the house. 





Certificates, bearing the joint signatures of Mr. Rudolph Wurlitzer and Mr. Jay 
C. Freeman, are issued to purchasers of instruments from the Wurlitzer collection. 





WURLIIZER 


REG US PAT _OFe 


VIOLIN HEADQUARTERS 
120 West 42nd Street, New York 












































